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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


N a recent popular novel we discover a small boy on 
his way to the rector’s for his daily lessons. As boys 
did even when blacksmith shops were much more numer- 
ous than they are today, he stopped to chat with the 
smith. The smith having volunteered that it was a fine 
day, the boy replied, 


“A fine day for those who have time to enjoy it. I’ve got 
beastly lessons to do.” 

“I suppose you don’t call what I’m doing work, eh?” re- 
turned Chalk (the smith). 

“Oh, well, it’s nice work. Interesting work. Not like his- 
tory and comp.” 

“What’s ‘comp.’ ?” 

“Composition. You write about things you're not inter- 
ested in. Now, my last subject was ‘A Spring Walk.’ ” 

“Well, that ought to be easy. You’ve just had one.” 

“Oh, but that’s different. When you sit down to write about 
it, it all seems stupid. You begin, ‘I set out one fine spring 
morning,’ and then you can’t think of a single thing to write 
about.” 

“Why not write about me?” 

Wakefield gave a jeering laugh. “Who'd want to read about 
you! This comp. stuff has got to be read, don’t you seen 

“There was a man wrote a piece of poetry about a black- 
smith once. ‘Under a spreading chestnut tree,’ it began. Ever 
read it? He must have wrote it to be read, eh?” 

“Oh, I know that piece. It’s awful bunk. And besides he 
wasn’t your kind of blacksmith.” 


And when the small boy explained why the disreputable 


Chalk was not a proper subject for “comp.,” the smith 
xi 
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threatened to shy a hammer at him, and so the con- 
versation ended. 

The college freshman is similarly faced with the 
troublesome question: What is a proper subject for 
composition? And, once the subject has been selected, 
how can he get it on paper so that it may be read with- 
out effort and with interest? For even more keenly than 
Shelley he is apt to feel that “when composition begins, 
inspiration is already on the wane.” 

The first weeks of college or university life get the 
student’s mind into a state not unlike that attributed 
by William James to the mind of an infant: “a buzzing, 
blooming confusion”—except perhaps that there is in 
the mind of the student more buzz than bloom. The 
complicated system of course requirements ; the famous 
and whiskered professors; the athletes, whose letters, 
though having little connection with belles lettres, are 
yet as beautiful as angels’ haloes; fraternities, sorori- 
ties, and “rushing”; swarms and hordes of intensely 
active, well-dressed, and knowing young men and 
women—all these factors, even if there were no hazing, 
would cause the entering student to lose confidence in 
himself. He is overwhelmed. He is dazed. His impulse 
is to mistrust and belittle all his past experience, all his 
former triumphs. He not only rips his “prep” school 
insignia off his sweater, but he puts out of mind most of 
his former ideas, many of his formerly cherished ideals. 
In his natural desire to be in the swim, to adjust his 
step to the new pace, he becomes apologetic about 
many of the homely and familiar things which before 
he had prized. He hates being green. 

Education, while literally a “leading out,” can 
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hardly mean that the young student should be taken 
out of his old self much as a horse is led out of its 
stable. It is all very well for the soul to build itself 
more stately mansions. But the soul or the mind must 
really do the building. The passive acceptance of tradi- 
tions, attitudes, and ideas, whether derived from older 
students, professors, or books, will not produce mental 
growth. While the ignorant must defer to the wise, our 
first duty must be to find out which way lies wisdom, 
and which way folly. We must have confidence in our- 
selves. If it does seem that we are moving into a daz- 
zling mansion made ready to receive us, let us at least 
take the valuables from the old house with us. 

The years spent at college should be years of in- 
quiry, years spent in getting and evaluating new ideas, 
and in re-evaluating the old. Perhaps there is much that 
is “awful bunk” in both past and present. It is hoped 
that some of these essays will assist the student in the 
process of weighing and considering, for many of them 
are attempts to determine values of one sort or another. 
When it was possible to do so, more than one side of 
controversial topics has been presented. In instances 
where one point of view is so vigorously presented as 
to overshadow others, it is expected that class discus- 
sions and the papers resulting therefrom will supply 
the necessary corrective. Essays such as “The Great 
Sports Myth,” “A Free Man’s Worship,” and ‘The 
Morals of Trade” are not included in order to mold the 
student’s thought, but only to make him think. To 
supply correct and up-to-date furniture for the new 
mansion was no part of our plan. Instead we have 
sought to give him grist for his intellectual mill. 
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Our plan (granting that Adventures admit of plan) 
was less ambitious than to include in the book all the 
best that has been said and thought in the world. In- 
stead, we have, relying on our teaching experience, in- 
cluded essays on topics which the better students at 
least really think about, and which they naturally talk 
about. While trying to keep within the student’s range 
of interest, we have included essays which may counter- 
act the tendency of the undergraduate to become too 
suddenly and too deeply immersed in campus life. For 
while the student’s danger of becoming too academic 
is slight, the danger of his becoming too collegiate may 
be greater than is commonly supposed. It is hoped that 
some of these essays may serve to keep alive his interest 
in the familiar, and that others may increase his inter- 
est in the difficult problems of the “outside world.” If 
“natural piety” is a thing of the past, it is still desir- 
able that his days be “bound each to each,” his past to 
the engrossing present, and the present to the prob- 
lematical future. 

Many students may think, as did the small boy in 
the novel, that Longfellow’s poem about the blacksmith 
is “all bunk.” However that may be, it should be plain 
that any one in this blunt age who tries to write in 
the manner of another age will certainly produce some- 
thing unnatural and insincere. We must above all be 
honest in our attempts to write. The imperative “be 
yourself” (which has lately enjoyed some popularity 
as slang) is good advice. Sincerity is more important 
than elegance or sophistication. One must not fear the 
commonplace. A suitable subject for composition may 
be the Michigan lumberjack, bird life, a prizefight, 
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books, getting up on a cold morning, a summer job. 
A spring walk, provided one has his senses about him, 
and provided he records accurately what he hears, sees, 
smells, and feels, may result in a paper that is the 
reverse of stupid. A disreputable blacksmith, if one can 
find the hidden springs of his thoughts and actions, 
may be a very good subject indeed. 

Our writing frequently fails because we are super- 
ficial in our information about the subject on which we 
write, or because our emotional response is vague, or 
because we cannot verbalize our ideas and feelings in 
an orderly and accurate manner. Many a schoolboy 
and many a college student comes back from a spring 
walk with little except a pleasant feeling of physical 
fatigue and a good appetite for dinner. But a careful 
observer like Thoreau or Dallas Lore Sharp comes back 
with enough material for a chapter or an essay. In- 
formation and interest feed each other, and produce 
mutual growth. The ordering of the material on paper 
is always laborious, but no more laborious than other 
processes which demand skill and sustained thinking 
for their execution. 

One of the greatest difficulties in turning experience 
into words is that the medium, language, is so very 
complex. For while under the guidance of a master, 
words may be made to laugh and cry, and so make the 
reader laugh and cry, under the flaccid commands of 
one not thoroughly familiar with their ways, they 
stumble and stutter, and sometimes lie down on the job. 
Our slangy speech, supplemented by tonal inflections 
and gestures, is fairly adequate for familiar conversa- 
tion. But in writing, one cannot eke out a slender and 
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inaccurate vocabulary with a grin or a lifted eyebrow. 
One needs to study synonyms and to distinguish their 
subtle shades of meaning. One needs to read good Eng- 
lish, both prose and poetry. One needs to read a great 
deal of the best contemporary prose. 

Because the idiom now in use differs considerably 
from that of earlier centuries, only essays of the nine- 
teenth century and of the present have been included 
in this book. The student should note, too, that the 
diction varies with the subject treated, and with the 
general tone which the writer wishes to produce. The 
diction of R. H. Dana differs considerably from that 
of Thomas LeBlanc; Mrs. Gerould’s diction differs 
from that of John Tunis; there is a vast difference be- 
tween the language of Dean Inge and that of Stephen 
Leacock. 

Words have to be selected according to the kind of 
service which we want them to do. Like soldiers, they 
have to be marshaled into effective formations: sen- 
tences, paragraphs, and larger units. Sentences have 
to be ordered so as to give the utmost strength, and the 
most agreeable marching rhythm. Each paragraph 
must be a company with a particular job to do. The 
paragraphs must follow each other, attacking, support- 
ing, giving relief, making necessary connections—al- 
ways getting nearer the objective or goal planned for 
that piece of writing. It is hoped that careful reading 
and discussion of these essays will be valuable to the 
student who is struggling to master the difficult art of 
effective communication. 

This is not primarily a “literary” book. The exag- 
gerated literary conventions which in the past have 
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prevailed in composition courses have been death’s- 
heads at the famine. The student’s aim should be to 
write competently and sincerely. To produce “litera- 
ture” is no part of his business. The essays included 
in this volume are by people who had something to say, 
and who, in our judgment, said it well. There are prod- 
ucts of professional literary men and women, to be sure, 
but there are also articles by naturalists, philosophers, 
professors, a sports writer, a president, a churchman, 
a physician, a college dean, a college student. Our hope 
is that the volume may be of service to the student in 
stimulating his interest in ideas and in giving to him a 
fuller confidence in his own powers. 
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Thomas J. LeBlanc is not primarily a 
man of letters. He is a specialist in biol- 
ogy and public health, holding degrees 
from the University of Michigan and from 
Johns Hopkins. During the war he served 
in France with the U. S. Naval Railway 
Batteries. Later he went to Mexico for re- 
search work on yellow fever, and_ to 
Georgia to study malaria. For a time he 
was Associate Professor of Preventive 
Medicine at the University of Cincinnati. 
He is at present in Japan, attached to 
the Institute of Biology of Tohoku Im- 
perial University, Sendai. 

During his first year at college Dr. 
LeBlane suffered, as has many another, 
because of the formal manner in which 
Freshman English was conducted, and be- 
cause of the formidable reading lists that 
he was forced to dig his way through. 
“Why do they map out a course of read- 
ing,” he asks, “that takes the freshman 
through an impenetrable forest when he 
has not yet learned to walk on a lawn?” 

For one of his instructors, however, he 
has nothing but praise: “Professor X’s 
course in the writing of poetry was sound 
fundamental training for the ear in the 
music of words, and what mental discipline 
it was to turn out a sonnet for Saturday 
morning at nine o’clock sharp! No great 


sonnets were written, but the Friday 
nights saw many a mental pore opened 
for the first time during the week. Ike 
arrive at the last line and to be stumped 
for a rime or rhythm and to tear it up 
and start over ... that was education.” 

Dr. LeBlanc, having been born in nor- 
thern Michigan, knew intimately the scene 
so sympathetically recorded in his essay— 
a scene now, of course, gone forever. 


A BOYHOOD IN THE BUSH 
by Tuomas J. LeBianc 


I 


¥ boyhood was spent in a small northern lumber- 
M ing town in the heart of the pine forests that 
cluster along the Canadian border, and my earliest 
memories are of the whine of the great whirling disk 
saws in the mills, the crunch of the logs as they crowded 
the river that ran through the center of the town, the 
slap of the boards as they fell into place on the decks 
of the waiting schooners, and the call of the scalers and 
tally-men. At night the village was bathed in the radi- 
ance of the burners that stood against the dark sky like 
huge torches, each giving off its own flaming feather of 
sparks. Always there was the closeness of the bush that 
jostled the edges of the town and made inroads at some 
of the weaker spots. Over all was the clean fragrant 
smell of the pines. 

Children were not numerous in such wild settlements 
and I had few playmates. To the few of us living there 
winter was a time of dog teams and, if we were lucky, 
an occasional visit to a lumber-camp. In this respect 
I was fortunate in having Billy. Billy was a friend of 
the family whose business I never knew. It was sufficient 
for me that he would call at our house with his sleigh, 
load me into the box, buried in bearskins, and whisk 
me away behind his jangling bells for a two- or three- 


day visit to a camp. For miles we rode, enveloped in a 
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cloud of vapor from the horses, the bobs of the sleigh 
ringing on the surface of the snow. Finally we would 
turn on to the glistening surface of a tote road and I 
would cautiously raise myself and expose my face to 
the biting cold. We would be gliding down an icy lane, 
shining like a mirror, and with the tall snow-shrouded 
pines rising on either side. I used to liken it to riding 
down the aisle of a cathedral, a giant cathedral with 
a polished floor. I had once been in one at Christmas 
time, when the columns were hung with evergreens. 
Soon we would swing into the camp, a cluster of long, 
low log buildings huddled in a small, clearing and com- 
pletely buried in snow. Here we received a boisterous 
and profane greeting from the cook and cookee, and 
whoever else happened to be in camp. 

At noon I sat proudly on the front seat of the stew 
sleigh, which was loaded with the noon meal for the 
men at the cutting. Upon our arrival at some central 
point the cook beat upon a dishpan with a large spoon 
and roared at the top of his voice, “Yow! ’S goin’ to 
waste!” The ring of axes would then suddenly cease 
and answering calls would come from the white depths 
of the woods. Woolen-clad figures came tumbling in 
from all directions and soon the sleigh was surrounded 
by a noisy crowd of cutters, and they were served their 
noon meal of stew, bread, beans and tea by the cookee, 
who by the way, was the butt of most lumber-camp 
humor. The meal finished, the men engaged in various 
diversions: jacking blue jays, wrestling, or throwing 
things at the cookee. The noon hour over, they returned 
their various ways and soon the woods rang with the 
clear resonant notes of their biting axes, with now and 
then a call of “Comin’ down!” followed by the crash of 
some old forest giant that shook the great folds of snow 
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from the near-by trees as though a shiver had run 
through them. 

At night the lumberjacks came riding in on loads of 
logs if the tote road passed near the camp, and it 
usually did. Supper was served at a long low table in 
one of the buildings and was a roaring and swash- 
buckling feast presided over by the foreman. The fore- 
man held his position for the same reason that a leader- 
dog in a team holds his. If the occasion arose he could 
lick any one in camp, or at least his side could lick the 
other. All disputes were settled in this manner, 
promptly forgotten, and no grudge held. Immediately 
after supper the men gathered in the bunkhouse, a low 
cabin heated by a huge cylindrical base-burner stove 
that glowed cherry red in the dim light of the kerosene 
lamps. The walls were lined by a layer of double- or 
triple-decked bunks. There was no ventilation and when 
twenty or thirty lumberjacks gathered about the stove, 
all smoking cut plug tobacco, and with the place draped 
with steaming socks, mittens and mackinaws, the at- 
mosphere was almost tangible. Add to this the melan- 
choly whine of some inspired genius of the Jew’s harp 
and the whole took on the air of a witch’s cavern. Truly 
it was a sinister place. 

Here as a boy, I sat silently drinking in every word 
of the tales that flew back and forth: epic tales of 
battles against thaws, floods, and log jams; tales of 
record cuttings, of how Black Bill beat Joe into the 
water with his logs, of the intense rivalry that existed 
between camps; tales of smallpox, the only disease that 
these men knew; of the legendary Paul Bunyan and 
his famous ox that was sixty feet between the eyes; 
of how Jean Frechette picked up a three hundred 
pound cask of chain and loaded it into the box of a 
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sleigh; of Georges St. Pierre, who, upon hearing of 
this, snorted, and, placing his arms around a small 
horse that stood near by, lifted it clear off the ground 
and held it struggling; and, lastly, tales of great fights 
and great fighters . . . tales of men. 

During the night a teamster with a sprinkling sleigh 
flooded the tote road with water and by morning it was 
a smooth, unbroken sheet of ice. Getting out at two 
in the morning in weather that was always ten to twenty 
below zero required considerable enthusiasm, but one 
who did venture forth was magnificently repaid. These 
teamsters, and especially the night men, were the most 
picturesquely profane fellows that I have ever heard, 
and I have heard many. They were no ordinary blas- 
phemers, but virtuosi. Their horses were full of spirit, 
and sprinkling the road at night was always attended 
by unlooked for contingencies. On these occasions, if 
you were fortunate enough to be present, you were 
afforded the treat of hearing an artist perform. There 
was no ordinary disconnected and unrelated flow of vul- 
garities, but a symphony of rational and harmonious 
phrases. Let us suppose that it was the off horse that 
offended. The teamster began his picture by addressing 
the horse in a low restrained voice. The main theme was 
genealogical and concerned the horse’s ancestors. This 
was then amplified by a counterpoint that dealt with 
the horse’s present status. The teamster had a fine 
feeling for the climax, and as he progressed his voice 
grew louder and louder, and his harmonies more full 
and round, finally ending in one completely summariz- 
ing and devastating phrase. One unconsciously listened 
for the rumble of the tympani and the crash of the 
cymbals. I have heard some of the older artists lecture 
to a horse on some of its major deficiencies for a full 
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five minutes without once repeating the same phrase. 
Needless to say, their bark was worse than their bite, 
and sometimes I suspected that the horses appreciated 
that fact. 

1 


Such visits to the camps were the high lights in the 
winter season and served to hasten the coming of spring. 
With spring came the drive and with the drive came 
the lumberjacks, and with their coming the boys of the 
town looked forward to days and days of riotous enter- 
tainment. When the ice melted, the logs that had been 
piled along the headwaters of the river and on the 
shores of the lakes were tumbled into the water and 
their journey to the mills began. The crews followed the 
drive along the lakes and slower reaches of the river 
until the current was fast enough to swing the logs 
along, with the occasional untangling of a jam. Booms 
of logs fastened together by chains were thrown across 
the mouth of the river, and soon the bay was a heaving 
carpet of pine logs, each branded on the end with the 
mark of its owner. As the drive neared completion and 
the last fleet of logs swung into view around the upper 
bend of the river, the lumberjacks began to appear, 
at first singly and then in groups. Each rode a log 
easily and gracefully, his calked boots sunk into the 
soft bark, and leaning on his pike-pole or peavy. I 
remember how the sight used to thrill me. These fel- 
lows, superb in their disdain for danger, with such an 
air of complete poise, apparently gliding down the 
surface of a boiling river, seemed more like gods than 
mere men. I thought that if the gods ever actually 
visited the earth they would travel like this. 

Across the river, some distance from the mouth and 
connecting the two halves of the town, was a bridge. 
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During the drive the water level was high enough for 
the bridge to be reached by a leap from the logs that 
swirled beneath. This made a natural terminal for the 
lumberjacks. As each one approached the bridge on 
his log he let out a howl that would have sent the shivers 
up and down the spine of a lone wolf. This was to 
notify the town that it was about to be honored by his 
presence; it also called his friends to the bridge ends. 
At the proper time he gave forth another howl, a howl 
of warning to the passers-by as he hurled his pike-pole 
up on the floor of the bridge. Then, crouching on his 
log and measuring his distance accurately, at just the 
proper instant he leaped, caught the lower stringer of 
the bridge and like a cat swung himself up over the 
rail. A third howl, answered by his friends, denoted 
that he had officially arrived. Sometimes, but only 
rarely, he misjudged the distance and missed the lower 
stringer, in which case he never gave the third howl. 
His friends stood for a few minutes gazing mutely 
down stream at the pounding logs and then hurried off 
to tell the town bartenders that so-and-so had missed 
the bridge. Telling the bartenders was in the nature of 
a published obituary. 

When the drive was finished and the last man in, 
down to the cook and cookee, the men were paid off. 
This pay amounted to a considerable sum, since they 
received three to five dollars a day a!l winter and had 
no expenses. Upon receipt of his money each jack 
hurried to his favorite boarding-house and purchased 
a ticket which assured him board, room, tobacco and 
laundry all summer. The last item was merely a con- 
cession to gentility. Purchase of his ticket left him a 
considerable balance and with this thrust in the breast 
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pocket of his shirt he swaggered forth . .. and the 
fun began. 

First came the burling contests. Burling consisted 
of standing on a log with caulked boots and, by run- 
ning or walking at right angles to the axis of the log, 
imparting a spinning motion to it, somewhat in the 
manner of a treadmill. T'wo men on the same log con- 
stituted a burling contest. The river near the bridge 
was dotted with logs, each supporting a pair of burlers. 
One man won as soon as the other missed his footing 
and fell into the water. After this elimination the con- 
test narrowed down to the two most skilful burlers. 
This ended the first day and the final spin was held 
over until the next. In the meantime the jacks were 
usually about evenly divided in opinion as to which 
was the better man of the two final contestants. Betting 
went on furiously and it was nothing for a whole camp 
crew to bet their last cent on one of the burlers if he 
happened to be from their camp. It made no practical 
difference whether they won or lost, for the money was 
spent in any case, the winners spending lavishly because 
they had won, and the losers accepting their hospital- 
ity for the equally good reason that they had lost. 

All this occurred late in June. After the burling con- 
test was decided, together with the score of fights that 
always attended such a public show, the next great 
social event, as it were, was the series of Fourth of 
July dances. They were so designated because they 
began on the Fourth, but they lasted until men and 
maidens, and especially the last, had been exhausted. 
They were held in places called boweries erected on 
vacant lots by the lumberjacks themselves. A bowery 
consisted of a large square floor, roofed over and buried 
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in fragrant cedar and balsam boughs; it resembled 
somewhat a band stand or pavilion but it was built of 
clear, knotless white-pine boards, most of them two 
feet in width. At one end was a platform for the or- 
chestra and the caller. The music was provided by an 
organ and a fiddler, not a violinist. The distinction is 
very real. A violinist clamps a violin between the lower 
border of his mandible and the prominence of his 
clavicle. With half-closed eyes he sways with the music, 
while his fingers flutter up and down the length of the 
fingerboard as he coaxes out the velvet tones. A fiddler, 
and especially a lumberjack fiddler, lays a fiddle care- 
lessly against his chest, thumps loudly with one foot, 
and uses only the middle six inches of the bow and a 
single position on the keyboard to tear out a melody 
that sets the calked boots to chewing up the new pine 
floor. While he plays he stares defiantly at his audi- 
ence and only lowers his eyes at intervals to expectorate 
over the edge of the platform with sufficient accuracy 
to avoid harsh criticism from the dancers. 

The dances in favor were the so-called square ones, 
and the party was continuous. There were halts only 
at the end of the different sets of figures to change 
partners or to allow fresh couples to replace jaded ones. 
The whole thing was full of gaudy color, with the lum- 
berjacks in their brilliant woolens, the girls in their 
calicoes, and the cedar boughs and festoons of bunting 
over all. The girls were the town’s finest and many were 
the romances that began to the tune of “Swing Yer 
Partner” or “All Join Hands.” I hope I am not divulg- 
ing any secret when I observe that some of these same 
girls, thrilled in those far-off days by a whirl in the 
arms of a perspiring jack, are now matrons of society 
in the North. A lumberjack, when he went to a dance, 
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was fascinating in direct proportion to the vigor with 
which he whirled his partner, while the girls were clas- 
sified as charming or not according to whether their 
skirts stood out gracefully when they were whirled 
through the figures. Undoubtedly some of the matrons 
that I have mentioned will be furious when I whisper 
that the girls resorted to the unfair device of sewing 
buckshot into the lower hems of their skirts. I know 
this to be a fact because once, in my childish absorp- 
tion of what was going on at one end of the hall, I was 
struck over the eye by three whirling shot. The dances 
stopped when all the girls in town were so exhausted 
that they had to go home. By this time the bowery 
had spent its usefulness; the floor was chewed paper- 
thin by the grinding and stamping of calked boots. 


Le 


The social activity of the town now moved to the 
saloons. Four stood at each end of the bridge, and as a 
boy I posted myself every night to command a view of 
all eight doors. When a fight started, I could be at the 
scene of battle in an instant. I never had long to wait. 
The show began with the sudden bursting open of the 
swinging doors by the rocketing rush of the two con- 
testants, followed more leisurely by the crowd from 
within. Sometimes the fighters stopped their mauling 
upon reaching the road, and then each would regain 
the proper state of frenzy by reciting in a loud, vivid 
and profane manner what he intended to do to the 
other. These announced plans were usually very ex- 
travagant and gruesome, such as complete removal of 
the heart, plucking out an eye, or tearing off a leg to 
be used as a club. The audience listened attentively, if 
a little bored, but never interrupted the recital. When 
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the proper pitch of battle fury had been reached the 
two jacks hurled themselves upon each other, and in 
an instant became a gyrating, cursing mass of thrash- 
ing fists and flying feet. They cursed and clawed, some- 
times, for an hour at a time, and ended a half mile from 
their starting point. Sometimes the oratorical prelim- 
inaries were dispensed with and the two jacks set im- 
mediately to the task of doing each other bodily harm. 

These man-like animals, with the hearts and minds 
of children, set simple rules to govern their encounters. 
They operated on the rather logical premise that when 
one fights one does it in order to mutilate or maim the 
other fellow. There was no code. The task in hand was 
to beat the other fellow thoroughly, and the quickest 
and most efficient method was the best. Therefore, noth- 
ing was barred. Clawing, gouging, biting, butting, 
choking, kneeing and kicking were among the better 
known maneuvers, and not the least of the finer points 
of the game was to flop your adversary to the ground, 
and, just as he landed, to plant your calked boot accu- 
rately on his face. Many a jack had intricate if not 
beautiful designs tattooed on his cheeks by this method. 
They asked no quarter and gave none. The fight was 
continuous and ended only when one man could no 
longer resist. He was then officially out. Usually his 
opponent was the first to assist him to his feet and it 
was no uncommon sight to see two such fighters a half 
hour later arm in arm at the bar, singing each other’s 
praises. A grudge never existed and the difference that 
caused a fight was considered permanently settled when 
the fight was concluded. 

The favorite refreshment was a quart bottle of rot- 
gut whisky into which had been stuffed a handful of 
fine-cut chewing tobacco. The whole was shaken vigor- 
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ously and was then ready for consumption. A treat on 
the street consisted in hauling out one’s bottle, giving 
it a shake, drawing the cork with the teeth, running a 
thumb around the neck (a mark of good breeding, as 
the ruder members of the guild neglected this charming 
office) and extending it with the remark, “Have a smile, 
Jack.” A refusal on any grounds constituted an insult, 
which in turn meant a fight. Very few ever refused. 
But life for Jack was not all laughter, dancing and 
fighting. Sometimes there was a tear in his eye, for 
underneath his hard surface was a soft sentiment and 
a heart that could swell. I have seen a whole barroom, 
including the bartender, sad and tearful when some 
husky, whisky baritone sang, “The Little Boy in 
Green” or recited “Father, Dear Father, Come Home 
With Me Now.” When the Widow Monahan’s cottage 
at the edge of town burned early one morning, the 
whole saloon population swarmed to the scene, and by 
nightfall, after numerous fights and much profanity, 
the widow gazed through her tears over a flashing new 
picket fence at a handsome new cottage, complete even 
to the chicken-coop full of chickens. On another oc- 
casion Smoky Paquette, one of the hardest fighters of 
the North, was told that Father de Vere, the parish 
priest, had been pining for years for a stained-glass 
window for his little church. Though none of the jacks 
had ever seen the inside of a church, least of all Smoky, 
he, after a proper mellowing with rot-gut, elected him- 
self collector for the worthy pastor. He mounted a table 
in the Deerhead Saloon and in a bellow that made the 
flames of the kerosene lamps quiver announced, “I jest 
heerd that le bon pére d’Vere wants a picture windy fer 
his church, an’ I’m ’nouncing that you lousy log rollers 
is about to tally in fer it.’ Then with his round felt 
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bush-hat in a fist like a Smithfield ham, he made the 
rounds of the eight saloons. His method was simple and 
to the point. He approached each jack, thrust the hat 
under the victim’s nose with his left hand, cocked back 
his right, and in a voice like a peevish bear, announced 
that he was collecting for a picture windy for the 
church. Since Smoky had proven his ferocity on a hun- 
dred occasions, his method brought results, and soon 
one of the cookees, properly lickered up, was wobbling 
on his way to the priest’s house with the money for a 
picture windy stuffed in the front of his shirt. 

So day followed day, each jammed with action and 
excitement, until all the cash of the men was spent and 
the town settled down into its summer doze. Then Jack 
sat in front of his boarding-house and whittled minia- 
ture cant-hooks and peavies for the kids. Or he and 
his friends strolled along in pairs, and where they 
walked their calked boots gouged the sidewalk into two 
parallel troughs. After a summer shower these troughs 
filled with water, and when the sun reappeared I sat 
fascinated, watching the men swaggering along the 
little silvery lanes, their heavy boots throwing out 
sprays of diamonds at every step. Or sometimes I 
crouched near the basement window of a saloon in the 
cool, moist draft that came from the beer coils, and 
listened to tales by my favorite old jack, Pop Gardner. 
Once I said to him, “Pop, you’re getting old. Some day 
a tree will get you, or you’ll die in a barroom. Why 
don’t you quit?” Pop bristled up in his red arm-chair 
and, glaring down at me, replied, “Sure thing, bucko, 
a tree will get me, er Pll turn in my check in a bar- 
room; but what of it? Ain’t I pickin’? my own way of 
goin’, eh? An’ won’t I be cashin’ in among frien’s? ’N 
that’s a hell of a lot mor’ ’n some of these soft bellies 
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can say. God a-mighty, kid, think o’ peterin’ out in a 
hoss-pee-tal among strangers!” 

Jack had no thought of the hereafter. His religion 
was chance, and chances existed only to be taken. If 
you were lucky certain things happened to you, and 
if you were unlucky other things happened. In either 
case you could do nothing about it. His life was hard. 
He worked hard, played hard, and fought hard. His 
liquor was hard, his muscles were hard and so was his 
voice. Everything about him was hard except his heart, 
and that was soft, full of rough sentiment, and a ca- 
pacity for loyalty, friendship and generosity that knew 
no bounds. Clean, hard and vital, Jack was an honest 
man. 

The river that formerly writhed with logs is now 
lined with summer cottages. The lake shore where Jack 
stacked his logs is strewn with he-fairies, in life-guard 
bathing suits, and with grease on their hair. The bridge 
at either end is flanked by filling stations that pump 
gasoline into the digestive tracts of thirsty Fords. The 
vacant lots where the boweries once stood now swarm 
with tea-rooms, and instead of the buxom damsels of 
the buckshot skirts, we have their hollow-chested daugh- 
ters, faces daubed like clowns, smoking cigarettes over 
plates of cinnamon toast. The kindly, tolerant Father 
de Vere has given place to a half dozen pulpit-pounders 
who hurl politics at dull and stupid congregations. 
All of them, chips . . . chips and edgings from what 
once was a noble stand of timber. 
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“The Sailor’s Life,” an account of the 
seaman’s daily routine in the time of the 
clipper ship, is the third chapter of Two 
Years before the Mast. This story of 
life on a merchantman in what is now the 
old day has been called the most truthful 
account of sea life in our literature. Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant declared it to be “as 
good as Robinson Crusoe.” Published in 
1840, when our sailing fleets were still the 
call to youthful adventure and when our 
national glory was still reflected from the 
canvas sheets on every horizon of the 
seven seas, the story met an instant favor 
which in the intervening eighty years it 
never has quite lost. Its popularity abroad 
is attested by the fact that it was adopted 
by the British admiralty for distribution 
in the Royal Navy. 

Dana was a lawyer of Massachusetts, 
a descendant of Anne Bradstreet, the early 
colonial poet. His Two Years before the 
Mast is a simple, straightforward account 
of his experiences at sea. Such adventure 
was a common experience of youth in New 
England, where even today stories of the 
old shipping days are told with all the 
trappings and glamour of romance. 

Dana’s account of the sailor’s life makes 
no attempt to dress up the story, no effort 
to color it with fancy. It is as simple and 


unpretentious as an account of two years 
or two days of the routine life on a Kan- 
sas farm or in a Chicago department store. 
But seen accurately and told simply, that 
too is life, that too is romance. 


THE SAILOR’S LIFE 
by Ricuarp Henry Dana, Jr. 


s we had now a long “spell” of fine weather, with- 
A out any incident to break the monotony of our 
lives, there can be no better place to describe the duties, 
regulations, and customs of an American merchant- 
man, of which ours was a fair specimen. 

The captain, in the first place, is lord paramount. 
He stands no watch, comes and goes when he pleases, 
and is accountable to no one, and must be obeyed in 
everything, without a question, even from his chief 
.Officer. He has the power to turn his officers off duty, 
and even to break them and make them do duty as 
sailors in the forecastle. Where there are no passengers 
and no supercargo, as in our vessel, he has no com- 
panion but his own dignity, and no pleasures, unless 
he differs from most of his kind, but the consciousness 
of possessing supreme power, and, occasionally, the 
exercise of it. 

The prime minister, the official organ, and the active 
and superintending officer, is the chief mate. He is 
first lieutenant, boatswain, sailing-master, and quarter- 
master. The captain tells him what he wishes to have 
done, and leaves to him the care of overseeing, of allot- 
ting the work, and also the responsibility of its being 
well done. The mate (as he is always called, par ea- 
cellence) also keeps the log-book, for which he is re- 
sponsible to the owners and insurers, and has the charge 


of the stowage, safe keeping, and delivery of the cargo. 
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He is also, ex-officio, the wit of the crew; for the cap- 
tain does not condescend to joke with the men, and the 
second mate no one cares for; so that when “the mate” 
thinks fit to entertain “the people” with a coarse joke 
or a little practical wit, every one feels bound to laugh. 

The second mate’s is proverbially a dog’s berth. He 
is neither officer nor man. The men do not respect him 
as an officer, and he is obliged to go aloft to reef and 
furl the topsails, and to put his hands into the tar and 
slush, with the rest. The crew call him the “sailor’s 
waiter,” as he has to furnish them with spun-yarn, 
marline, and all other stuffs that they need in their 
work, and has charge of the boatswain’s locker, which 
includes serving-boards, marline-spikes, etc. He is ex- 
pected by the captain to maintain his dignity and to 
enforce obedience, and still is kept at a great distance 
from the mate, and obliged to work with the crew. He 
is one to whom little is given and of whom much is 
required. His wages are usually double those of a com- 
mon sailor, and he eats and sleeps in the cabin; but he 
is obliged to be on deck nearly all his time, and eats at 
the second table, that is, makes a meal out of what the 
captain and chief mate leave. 

The steward is the captain’s servant, and has charge 
of the pantry, from which every one, even the mate him- 
self, is excluded. These distinctions usually find him 
an enemy in the mate, who does not like to have any one 
on board who is not entirely under his control; the crew 
do not consider him as one of their number, so he is left 
to the mercy of the captain. 

The cook is the patron of the crew, and those who 
are in his favor can get their wet mittens and stock- 
ings dried, or light their pipes at the galley on the 
night watch. These two worthies, together with the car- 
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penter and sail-maker, if there be one, stand no watch, 
but, being employed all day, are allowed to “sleep in” 
at night, unless all hands are called. 

The crew are divided into two divisions, as equally 
as may be, called the watches. Of these the chief mate 
commands the larboard, and the second mate the star- 
board. They divide the time between them, being on 
and off duty, or, as it is called, on deck and below, every 
other four hours. If, for instance, the chief mate with 
the larboard watch have the first night-watch from 
eight to twelve, at the end of the four hours, the star- 
board watch is called, and the second mate takes the 
deck, while the larboard watch and the first mate go 
below until four in the morning, when they come on 
deck again and remain until eight; having what is 
called the morning watch. As they will have been on 
deck eight hours out of the twelve, while those who 
had the middle watch—from twelve to four—will only 
have been up four hours, they have what is called a 
“forenoon watch below,” that is, from eight a.m. till 
twelve m. In a man-of-war, and in some ‘merchantmen, 
this alternation of watches is kept up throughout the 
twenty-four hours; but our ship, like most merchant- 
men, had “all hands” from twelve o’clock till dark, 
except in bad weather, when we had “watch and watch.” 

An explanation of the “dog watches” may, perhaps, 
be of use to one who has never been at sea. They are 
to shift the watches each night, so that the same watch 
need not be on deck at the same hours. In order to 
effect this, the watch from four to eight p.m. is di- 
vided into two half, or dog, watches, one from four to 
six, and the other from six to eight. By this means they 
divide the twenty-four hours into seven watches in- 
stead of six, and thus shift the hours every night. As 
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the dog watches come during twilight, after the day’s 
work is done, and before the night watch is set, they 
are the watches in which everybody is on deck. The 
captain is up, walking on the weather side of the quar- 
ter-deck, the chief mate on the lee side, and the second 
mate about the weather gangway. The steward has 
finished his work in the cabin, and has come up to smoke 
his pipe with the cook in the galley. The crew are 
sitting on the windlass or lying on the forecastle, smok- 
ing, singing, or telling long yarns. At eight o’clock, 
eight bells are struck, the log is hove, the watch set, the 
wheel relieved, the galley shut up, and the other watch 
goes below. 

The morning commences with the watch on deck’s 
“turning-to” at day-break and washing down, scrub- 
bing, and swabbing the decks. This, together with fill- 
ing the “scuttled butt” with fresh water, and coiling up 
the rigging, usually occupies the time until seven bells 
(half after seven), when all hands get breakfast. At 
eight, the day’s work begins, and lasts until sundown, 
with the exception of an hour for dinner. 

Before I end my explanations, it may be well to de- 
fine a day’s work, and to correct a mistake prevalent 
among landsmen about a sailor’s life. Nothing is more 
common than to hear people say—“‘Are not sailors very 
idle at sea? —what can they find to do?” This is a very 
natural mistake, and being very frequently made, it is 
one which every sailor feels interested in having cor- 
rected. In the first place, then, the discipline of the 
ship requires every man to be at work upon something 
when he is on deck, except at night and on Sundays. 
Except at these times, you will never see a man, on 
board a well-ordered vessel, standing idle on deck, sit- 
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ting down, or leaning over the side. It is the officers’ 
duty to keep every one at work, even if there is nothing 
to be done but to scrape the rust from the chain cables. 
In no state prison are the convicts more regularly set 
to work and more closely watched. No conversation is 
allowed among the crew at their duty, and though they 
frequently do talk when aloft, or when near one an- 
other, yet they always stop when an officer is nigh. 
With regard to the work upon which the men are put, 
it is a matter which probably would not be understood 
by one who has not been at sea. When I first left port, 
and found that we were kept regularly employed for a 
week or two, I supposed that we were getting the vessel 
into sea trim, and that it would soon be over, and we 
should have nothing to do but to sail the ship; but I 
found that it continued so for two years, and at the end 
of the two years there was as much to be done as ever. 
As has often been said, a ship is like a lady’s watch, al- 
ways out of repair. When first leaving port, studding- 
sail gear is to be rove, all the running rigging to be 
examined, that which is unfit for use to be got down, 
and new rigging rove in its place: then the standing 
rigging is to be overhauled, replaced, and repaired, in a 
thousand different ways; and wherever any of the num- 
berless ropes or the yards are chafing or wearing upon 
it, there “chafing gear,” as it is called, must be put on. 
This chafing gear consists of worming, parceling, 
roundings, battens, and service of all kinds—both rope- 
yarns, spun-yarn, marline and seizing-stuffs. Taking 
off, putting on, and mending the chafing gear alone, 
upon a vessel, would find constant employment for two 
or three men, during working hours, for a whole voyage. 
The next point to be considered is, that all the “small 
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stuffs” which are used on board a ship—such as spun- 
yarn, marline, seizing-stuff, etc.—are made on board. 
The owners of a vessel buy up incredible quantities of 
“old junk,” which the sailors unlay, after drawing out 
the yarns, knot them together, and roll them up in 
balls. These “rope-yarns” are constantly used for vari- 
ous purposes, but the greater part is manufactured 
into spun-yarn. For this purpose every vessel is fur- 
nished with a “spun-yarn winch”; which is very simple, 
consisting of a wheel and spindle. This may be heard 
constantly going on deck in pleasant weather; and we 
had employment, during a great part of the time, for 
three hands in drawing and knotting yarns, and mak- 
ing spun-yarn. 

‘ Another method of employing the crew is, “setting 
up” rigging. Whenever any of the standing rigging 
becomes slack (which is continually happening), the 
seizings and coverings must be taken off, tackles got 
up, and after the rigging is bowsed well taut, the seiz- 
ings and coverings replaced ; which is a very nice piece 
of work. There is also such a connection between differ- 
ent parts of a vessel, that one rope can seldom be 
touched without altering another. You cannot stay a 
mast aft by the back stays, without slacking up the 
head stays, etc. If we add to this all the tarring, greas- 
ing, oiling, varnishing, painting, scraping, and scrub- 
bing which is required in the course of a long voyage, 
and also remember this is all to be done in addition to 
watching at night, steering, reefing, furling, bracing, 
making and setting sail, and pulling, hauling and, 
climbing in every direction, one will hardly ask, “What 
can a sailor find to do at sea?” 

If, after all this labor—after exposing their lives and 
limbs in storm, wet and cold, 
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Wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch; 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry— 


the merchants and captains think that they have not 
earned their twelve dollars a month (out of which they 
clothe themselves), and their salt beef and hard bread, 
they keep them picking oakum—ad infinitum. This is 
the usual resource upon a rainy day, for then it will 
not do to work upon rigging; and when it is pouring 
down in floods, instead of letting the sailors stand about 
in sheltered places, and talk, and keep themselves com- 
fortable, they are separated to different parts of the 
ship and kept at work picking oakum. I have seen 
oakum stuff placed about in different parts of the ship, 
so that the sailors might not be idle in the snatches 
between the frequent squalls upon crossing the equator. 
Some officers have been so driven to find work for the 
crew in a ship ready for sea, that they have set them to 
pounding the anchors (often done) and scraping the 
chain cables. The “Philadelphia Catechism”? is, 


Six days shalt thou labor and do all thou art able, 
And on the seventh—holystone the decks and scrape the cable. 


This kind of work, of course, is not kept up off Cape 
Horn, Cape of Good Hope, and in extreme north and 
south latitudes; but I have seen the decks washed down 
and scrubbed, when the water would have frozen if it 
had been fresh; and all hands kept at work upon the 
rigging, when we had on our pea-jackets, and our 
hands so numb that we could hardly hold our marline- 
spikes. 
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Under the profoundly religious leader- 
ship of George Fox the Society of Friends 
was established in England about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. This 
movement came as a protest against the 
autocratic control, the intolerance, and the 
formalism of the Protestant churches of 
the time. Its genius lay in the stress on 
an intensely personal religious experience, 
on an individual’s inner conviction of his 
faith. The Society grew both in Eng- 
land and America, despite bitter and sus- 
tained persecution, though the total mem- 
bership has never been large. The 
Friends, popularly known as Quakers, 
were characterized by a devout religious 
life, by a distinctive and sometimes rigor- 
ous simplicity, and by a strong philan- 
thropic impulse. The elevated nature of 
the Quaker faith at its highest is nobly 
attested in the writings of two Americans, 
John Woolman’s journal of his missionary 
life among the Indians, and John Green- 
leaf Whittier’s religious poetry. The ex- 
ternal peculiarities of the Friends—an ex- 
treme plainness of dress, the use of certain 
quaint expressions of speech, and an oppo- 
sition to music and pictures and kindred 
art forms—are well known, though in re- 
cent years these distinguishing character- 
istics have been less marked. To philan- 


thropy and great moral questions the 
Society has undoubtedly made its greatest 
contribution, especially in its stand against 
slavery and, in our own day, against war. 

Miss Seal Thompson, the author of 
“The Way of Plain Friends,’ was reared 
in a Quaker home typical in its devout and 
austere faith. She gives the reader in 
these revealing episodes the very atmos- 
phere and spirit of her adventures. And 
her humor, gentle and whimsical, never ob- 
scures her unswerving reverence and affec- 
tion for “The Way.” 

For the past twelve years Miss Thomp- 
son has been teaching in the Department 
of Biblical Studies at Wellesley College. 
She has also had a year of teaching at 
Yen Cheng College, the women’s college of 
Peking University—an experience she has 
recorded in a delightful series of travel- 
letters published in the Atlantic Monthly a 
few years ago. The simple, natural grace 
of her writing probably comes, in part 
at least, from her long familiarity with 
the Bible. Again, her sure and intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures, so appro- 
priately evident in “The Way of Plain 
Friends,” reflects her Quaker training as 
well as her later studies as a teacher. 


THE WAY OF PLAIN FRIENDS 
by Seat 'THomPpson 


HE life of a Quaker child is unique in this: there 
sh are no scenic effects—no chiaroscuro, no Vero- 
nese color. Life is not a fresco: it is a mechanical draw- 
ing, with precision, symmetry, long perspective. It is a 
matter of regularity, not variant; of rule, not excep- 
tion ; of structure rather than decoration. Life is rhyth- 
mic but it is a rhythm got by repetition, the rhythm of 
the Psalms :-— 


Create in me a clean heart, O God, 

And renew a right spirit within me. 
Life is highly ritualistic but the ritual is one of omis- 
sion. It is highly sacramental but the sacrament is of 
silence. The raising of the Host is invisible. The Grail 
is bodiless. Antiphony there is but it is not verbal. 


PROFANITY 


There is a long space in childhood when violent con- 
trasts are unknown. Life is neat and orthodox, a matter 
of sums and Meeting—also, be it said, of shimmering 
double damask, of dry-glazed porcelain carried long 
ago from Cathay, and of garments not needful of 
adornment, for the fabric is of finest silk and of softest 
wool. There is synthesis, got in the little, everyday, 
familiar things. Does not the head-mistress dress ex- 
actly as does mother? Dress is a continuum, never ex- 


actly old and certainly never new. I presume my mother 
29 
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had new bonnets but none ever knew of their advent. 
“Bring me my bonnet”—there was but one. The green 
square box which was its repository decades ago is its 
repository today. The new occupant was never her- 
alded: the old passed without requiem. 

Even the phraseology of home and school and Meet- 
ing knew no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 
It was always “thee” and “me.” On First Day morning 
my mother would throw back her little silver shawl, as 
if loosening the things of time and space, and would 
read in gentle singsong: “He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty.” Later, at Meeting, dear A W. 
would loosen another little silver shawl, remove a bon- 
net the replica of every other in that low room, and re- 
peat in the same reverent singsong: “I will say of the 
Lord He is my refuge and my strength.” On chillsome 
First Day mornings my mother would say with deci- 
sion: ‘This is a cold morning: thee will wear thy wool 
leggings.” And under the shadow of the Meeting house 
porch § E , ruddy under the gray thatch of 
her bonnet, would greet us cheerily with: “It’s a cold 
morning. I’m glad to see thee has on thy wool leg- 
gings.” 

There were minor dissonants in this antiphonal life. 
For instance, I knew my father’s hat, not only because 
it always hung on the fifth peg from the end on the 
meeting-house row, but also because the brim curled 
ever so slightly. Also, his coat had a conventional, 
worldly collar. By these tokens we thought him differ- 
ent—which indeed he was. 

Of subtleties life was meager; of devious ways there 
were few; the street usually was called Straight. And 
there was a modicum of magic. Hence such hours re- 
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ceive more than their rightful share of remembrance. 
Such an one was an hour, beginning gray but ending 
in dear enchantment, for within the sixty minutes of 
that hour I came first to know, and almost simultane- 
ously, a Kentucky cardinal, a flaming impertinent poin- 
settia, and a new word—a profane word. So it must 
have been, on an insufferably drab day on Patmos 
when one became immortal because he raised his eyes 
and saw an enticing beast rise up out of the sea... 
upon his heads the name of blasphemy.* There may 
have been sins as scarlet that day on the little island, 
but monotony there was none. 

It was of a Seventh Day afternoon and I went with 
my father on our usual jaunt into the country. And, as 
usual, we turned into Chestnut Street to linger for a 
moment before Pennell’s florist shop. The window was 
fresh filled with poinsettias, then new in the land. We 
stood long before that voluptuous feast and as we stood 
my father sighed. And I knew that, without exactly 
desiring it, his thought was turning to something that 
was not. 

We went on to Bartram’s Gardens. It was a dull day 
and before we were able to get as far as the Salisburia 
adiantifolia—which was the foolish boast of the old 
arboretum—the heavy fog that sometimes settles over 
the low Schuylkill Valley drove us home. As we found 
our way through the garden, picking our path with 
difficulty, there darted toward us out of the thick, cot- 
ton-y mist a brilliant red bird. “By Jove, that’s a car- 
dinal!”? murmured my father and, dropping my hand in 
utter oblivion, he gave a soft call which I had never 
before heard. The bird did not respond and we walked 
on. 

*See Revelation 13: 1. 
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“Father, what did thee say when thee saw the bird?” 
I asked. 

“T said I thought it must be a cardinal.” 

“But I mean first—before that—when thee first saw 
the bird?” 

“J was surprised,” he said guardedly. “I didn’t re- 
alize they came so far north,” 

Next morning came a fine, cold, steady sleet. The 
old horse-cars were held safe in the barn. After a deal 
of masculine adult uncertainty, it was decided that we 
stay at home. 

“By Jove, we don’t go to Meeting,” I announced to 
my mother. 

The effect of this pleasantry was electric. The gentle 
folds of the little silver shawl stiffened into the rigid 
cadence of the First Commandment. Oh, the relentless 
conflict of that hour! Self-preservation urged me to 
confess my source, and yet, and yet, he of the worldly 
coat must be shielded from the righteous wrath of the 
little silver shawl. And in the course of that day of sleet 
I was to learn that he of the worldly coat was a Friend 
—but with a difference. He had come late to the Fel- 
lowship, “because,” they said, “of convincement.” But 
I did not need to be told that it was because of an un- 
dying affection. 

That night I said to my sister: “Did thee ever know 
that thee doesn’t have to marry a Quaker?” 

“Yes,” she said sleepily, “but who else is there?” 

How expectations dupe us. The wicked promise of 
that exquisite hour of poinsettias and profanity was 
never fulfilled. Life again became sober and antiphonal, 
and yet, not just as before. I was conscious of a deep- 
ened relationship. 
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GREED 


Pledges were abroad. Perhaps in thy family it was 
Burgundy: in mine it was bonbons. 

Easily did I enter into a contract, to run for a term 
of months, not “to taste or touch.” Physical details had 
been explained in my presence and, while they were not 
to me so crystal-clear as they seemed (were they?) to 
other juvenile auditors, I gathered that it was quite the 
same as being “eaten by worms,” and, remembering 
Herod, I was led to swift decision. Thee perceives that 
my little contract was entered into mainly for physical 
advantages, but also there was a slight economic conces- 
sion, for, later, I was to receive compensation as be- 
fitted the sacrifice, and both environment and inheri- 
tance had engendered respect for equitable monetary 
profit. Little did I dream that I was enlisting for Ar- 
mageddon. 

Like all contracts of childhood this represented an 
unfair advantage to the elders who constituted the 
“party of the second part”; for they knew, as I did 
not, of greetings from a gracious Friend whose “con- 
cern” for us was annual and whose visitation was im- 
minent. This “concern” was “tenderly cherished” ; for, 
along with the rewards of “sweet comfort” and “solid 
peace” which the Discipline bade her convey, she had 
a minor “concern.” Her advent embraced not only those 
gifts of the spirit which were the natural fruit of her 
ministry but a dear attribute and rare—sticks of 
plaited peppermint. 

Whether indifference on a former visit had suggested 
the law of diminishing returns, I know not; but this 
year the ancient attribute was transmuted into 


caramels. 
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And there was my contract—not yet a fortnight 
old! 

And now if thee wishes to know truly of the location 
of Armageddon I can assist thee. It is not in the heart 
of any vision. Be not deceived there. Nor is it in the 
valley of the little brook Kishon. It is in an old-fash- 
ioned “sitting-room,” in an old-fashioned house in the 
City of Brotherly Love. And the battle was waged in 
the stillness of the midnight, and the stars in their 
courses did not fight for Deborah. That detail is a 
redactor’s gloss. 

Down the dark stairs I padded, with the swift, sure 
tread of childhood. There in the moonlight gleamed 
the bright box: the little contract retired to the 
“suburbs of my regard.” ‘As for that threatening,’ 
said the least worthy of Arthur’s Knights, ‘be that as 
it may, we will go to dinner.’ ” 

I recall without effort the mad license of that hour. 
One, two, three, four, five, six—and then a wide band 
of moonlight caught, simultaneously, the bottom of the 
box, my mother’s spotless cap, a substantially bound 
copy of Maas and The Rules of Discipline and Ad- 
vices. These were the bulwarks of my little world and I 
had betrayed them. Audibly spoke the Discipline :— 


We desire that our members may so realize the saving power 
of the grace of God that they will be enabled to deny all 
worldly allurements, and to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world, that they may adorn the Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ in all things. 


More swiftly than she had come, the offender fled, 
straight to her father’s room, where sound sleep was 


broken with the scorching words: ‘Oh, I’ve lied to thee: 
—T’ve lied—I’ve lied—I’ve eaten caramels.” 
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Training under the Discipline and Advices had not 
been wasted. 


Nevertheless, the help of the Society being by none so much 
needed as by the weak and the wayward, the caution is ex- 
tended that no judgment be placed hastily, or in the spirit 
of condemnation, but all offenders should be labored with 
lovingly, patiently, and so long as a reasonable hope of bene- 
fit therefrom appears. 


Thereafter there were no pledges but there is a little 
spot in that house which to this day, to the initiated, 
is known as Peniel. 


VANITY 


Once, of a Fifth Day, at three p.m., it rained. And 
thereby, a philosopher records, the whole course of his 
life was changed. With what underlying content would 
one face a catastrophe so unmistakably of divine or- 
dainment! Mine was not so: mine was of mortal mind. 

It was a matter of a hat—a white hat, blue under- 
neath, of the shade effected by Fra Angelico angels, 
and above, a wee, red rose. The subtle appeal of that 
“wee, crimson-tipped flower” was to me irresistible and 
to this day I do not fathom its rejection. The hat rep- 
resented not only grace but adventure, for I came by it 
through pure strategy. Rightly do I say pure. Was it 
not a strategy suggested by the Inner Light, though 
perhaps not just such a manifestation as I had been 
taught to revere? The real test of a hat, as every one 
knows, is time, and to this day, after a term of years 
which I would fain abridge, the lure of that hat is upon 
me. The grace of an Old Master it had, with no Philis- 
tine possibilities for absurdity with the passing of time. 
At least so it dwells in my memory. On the ethics of its 
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procurement it pleases me to be properly vague, for it 
represented not only a forbidden act of borrowing but 
a nice deception and a concession to Appearance which 
was a prostitution of that independence, pure and un- 
defiled, which was mine by inheritance. I may say in 
its favor that the possession of it was by way of prep- 
aration for one—again my authority was the Inner 
Light—who I believed would speak ‘“honey-sweet 
words” as we walked through the Crum Creek wood 
after Meeting, and I was tremulously expectant as to 
what those winged words would be. Not that I was 
altogether unfamiliar with amorous terms; but my 
meager supply was assembled from Saints Legendes 
and from moments when Mme. Guyon, caught up into 
rapt flirtation with the Deity, became glowingly articu- 
late. Though satisfactorily fervid, these were properly 
remote. 

My narrative, in naked outline, runs thus: I was 
going on a week-end, not far, to the modest country 
home of an elder Friend. And quite well I knew what 
awaited me: “wheaten bread in a beautiful basket”; a 
long walk under the stars; rivalry in the placing of 
constellations; the next morning—Meeting; in the 
afternoon Friends would “drive over” for that calm 
and comprehensive gossip which characterizes the Fel- 
lowship. The last was the item I planned-to omit. At 
that moment I would be walking in the Crum Creek 
wood, under my rose, the coy rose which earlier had 
been smuggled into my hand by a fellow conspirator, 
one who dwelt in the fair land of Style, and whom, by 
some strange infidelity of the human heart, I have ever 
since hated, 

Exhilaration carried my plan beyond the point of 
wisdom. First Day morning came, sunny, windless, 
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warm—a gracious day! And at ten o’clock a gracious 
voice: “Is thee ready? It’s time for Meeting.” Ready 
indeed I was—and, unwittingly, garlanded for the sac- 
rifice, for in that little white upper room I had come 
upon a daring resolve, namely, to take the rose to 
Meeting. 

Never was a little drama planned with more classic 
precision; never was one so abruptly wrecked because 
of the evil inherent in a bit of “property.” For one brief 
moment I held “center” on the stage of my imaginings. 
None showed surprise nor was there shadow of rebuke, 
but again the gentle voice: “It’s a warm morning: thee 
will not need a hat for Meeting.” 

I ask myself about those gentle voices and wonder at 
the unswerving obedience given them. None of them 
were without significance. Dignity, beauty, self-con- 
trol—surrender came at their bidding. 

Now, easily could I have adorned myself with wick- 
edness in the afternoon and I shall not say that a little 
wicket gate at the end of a lane, generously conniving 
iniquity, did not murmur: “When the dial points to 
three, thee can pass, unseen, through me to the Crum 
Creek wood.” But no! I could not. Let me pay belated 
tribute to the glory of that little house. Rebellion 
a-plenty it had seen, but not disguise. 

Perhaps the little river, that First Day afternoon, 
“made glad the city of God.” If so, at this distance, I 
am content. But glamour there was none. Not even 
“the honey sweet words” could recapture it. 


There came a day when I had occasion to be grateful 
for the gentle deterrent that sent me hatless to Meet- 
ing. It was on another First Day and at a Meeting of 
large attendance. A long line of well polished “german- 
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towns” were parked in the shed. Inside, the leaders’ seat 
had few empty places. The spotless white room, with 
its wooden benches, was almost full. Bands of sunlight 
entered through the slatted blinds and lay across the 
floor. The old creeper on the east wall was full of young 
leaves that cast quivering shadows on a line of gray 
silk bonnets—a blasphemous adornment, the only one 
they would ever know. Placid faces were all unconscious 
of this merry dance going on over their heads. 

A little wager my sister and I once arranged on a 
windy morning that these dervishes would overtake 
the neat headdress of a particularly saintly “overseer.” 
They did not. They crept as far as a gray-wool shoul- 
der. A wayward victorious foot found mine under the 
wooden bench. I appeared to be rapidly losing. No 
broker at the races ever watched for the finish of his 
darling with more excitement than did I those nervous, 
progressive shadows. Though I had never heard of 
benefit of clergy, my faith was strong that the saints 
were inviolate. And they were: faith was vindicated. 
Just in time the woman of God removed her bonnet, 
unconsciously placing it beyond encroachments. 

But on this particular morning it was not a shadow 
that engrossed us but a reality—an unspeakable real- 
ity. A worldly woman, doubtless a daughter of Zion— 
otherwise why in Meeting?—but such an one as we 
knew only through the pages of an ancient book,* one 
who walked haughtily, attired with a pendant and 
bracelets, with a crescent and headtire, with a perfume 
box and a veil. And the Lord had not yet taken away 
the beauty of her anklets, for I could clearly see, 
through a break in the bench, mounted on ankles of 
exquisite slenderness, two chaste buckles of silver. 


* See Isaiah iii. 
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A wanton woman! And she walked with “out- 
stretched neck,” and, to our horror, she took her place 
on the men’s side. 

Not in all the length and breadth of my early youth 
do I recall a moment of such inner intensity. No head 
turned in that quiet room: there was no perceptible 
movement, but the air became tense. Clearly this was no 
time to wait on the spirit. There was the slightest move- 
ment cn the women’s side of the leaders’ seat. A bonnet 
was quietly laid aside, an outer shawl was folded, an 
inner shawl was loosened: an uncompromising figure 
rose, swayed for a moment with closed eyes, and then 
cut the air with the familiar words: ‘And even Solomon, 
in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Quietly she resumed her place, still with closed eyes. 
Another rose and, with equal leisure and solemnity, cast 
another word into the void: “Thou mindest not the 
things of God but the things of man.” The feminine 
marauder on the men’s side was impervious: her well-set 
head was unbowed. Then we knew that the thunderings 
of Sinai were due. An aged leader took up his big 
book, a book which was a landmark in that Meeting. 
Hands trembling with zeal found the place. The spirit 
was moving with terrible swiftness. With unmistakable 
clearness came the anathema: And it shall come to pass 
that instead of sweet spices there shall be rottenness: 
and instead of a girdle, a rope: and instead of well-set 
hair, baldness: and instead of a robe, a girding of sack- 
cloth; branding instead of beauty. 


On the end of my bench, even the stranger forgot, I 
was giving thanks for the tender discipline of § 
G in the matter of the rose. And earnestly was I 
making my covenant. None made with patriarch under 
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Syrian sky was more solemnly consummated: “O God, 
never, never will I wear a hat with a red rose.” 
And “before God, I lie not”: I never have. 


LED BY THE SPIRIT 


It is the first Second Day after the fourth First Day 
of the Third Month . . . and it is Yearly Meeting. 
“As for me,” says the Dear Alien, “I take along with 
me a little heathen calendar that I may know ‘when’s 
when.’ ” But they of the Fellowship know that as far 
back as 1691 it was advised that “Friends be exemplary 
in keeping to our ancient testimony against the super- 
stitious observance of days: and to the simplicity of 
Truth in calling the days and months by the Scripture 
names and not by those of the heathen.” For weeks now 
cordial words have been passing in the Delaware Val- 
ley, hospitable legends such as these: “We should like 
thee to have dinner with us on Third Day.” “Plan to 
stop with us on Seventh Day.” “We cannot come early 
but we shall see thee at meeting on Fourth Day morn- 
ing.” “Do the Presbyterians have a talk, too2” once 
asked a bewildered playmate. 

This particular Second Day dawns a dour morning. 
Never, indeed, in the memory of man has Yearly Meet- 
ing brought a run of fine weather. We remember this 
because annually we are defrauded of “wearing our 
best.” For when it comes to Yearly Meeting, there is a 
tradition in favor of the beauty of holiness, even though 
a minute of 1682 is perpetuated to this day: “It is 
advised that all Friends, both old and young, keep out 
of . . . vain and needless fashions . . . and all such 
kinds of stuffs, colors, and dress as are calculated more 
to please a vain and wanton mind than for real useful- 
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ness; and we tenderly warn our members against being 
accessory to these evils.” 

Outside the high brick wall that guards the Meeting 
House is the “encumbering hurry of busy feet.” Under 
the wall sits the ancient seller of lavender. 


“Lavender! Lavender!” 
His songs were fair and sweet, 
He brought us harvests out of Heaven, 
Full sheaves of radiant wheat. 
He brought us keys to Paradise 
And hawked them through the street. 


He knows that at Yearly Meeting week his basket will 
fetch a bit of a harvest. “I likes to sell to the old ones,” 
he says; “the lavender just seems to suit ’em. They 
all lookin’ alike and dry and sweet-smellin’,” and he 
pats his plump little uniform bags with a sense of 
harmony. “They never hurries yeh. And they’ve always 
got the change,” he adds, with the satisfaction of one 
who has sat long under the wall and finds pleasure in 
penury where motion is concerned. 

The Meeting-House is of brick, with white shutters 
and doors. It is swept but not garnished, it being re- 
corded of the house that was garnished that seven devils 
applied for tenantry; and in these matters one takes no 
risks. The spirit of the Meeting-House makes no 
adulterous alliance with esthetics. Not a symbol, not a 
decorative line breaks the fine candor of the clear buff 
walls. Long ago one William Penn raised a standard 
which might well apply to the Meeting-House: “A 
sweet and natural retreat from noise and talk, allow- 
ing opportunity for reflection and giving the best op- 
portunity for it.” 

Under the shadow of the porch one will hear friendly 
greetings in subdued voices. There is the fine courtesy, 
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the “great and gracious ways” of those who, having 
fixed their hearts on things eternal, have not failed also 
to attract much that is exquisitely temporal. Formal- 
ity is subtly distinguished from intimacy by the use of 
the full name. One hears, by way of introduction : “John 
Evans, I want thee to know Thomas Gwynne, who has 
recently become one of us.” Or, to an elder Friend: 
“Thee take my place and let me go upstairs; I am 
younger than thee.” There are no disguises as to age 
in the Fellowship. Would that our names were written 
as legibly in the Book of Life as in the Monthly-Meet- 
ing Record. Or one hears, to visitors from a sister meet- 
ing: “Thee first, friends from North Carolina.” Or, 
_ to one cumbrously bundled: “Doesn’t thee want to take 
thee things off before Meeting?” Whereby one knows 
that the charm of English speech is not captured by 
mere grammar. 

I am guilty of a little uneasiness as I enter Meeting, 
for at my elbow is the Dear Alien, he to whom Grego- 
rian chants and chamber music are as the breath of 
life. Does he know that “the use of music as a part of 
Divine worship is contrary to our conviction as to the 
right performance of this solemn and imperative duty, 
which must be in spirit and in truth directly between 
the soul and its creator”? Does he know that “we feel 
that music displaces the spiritual harmony which is the 
result of true communion with Jesus Christ, in which 
the mind is brought into accord with the Divine will 
and worships God as His Spirit moves and guides. 
The emotions flowing from pleasant sounds, whether 
of voice or instrument, are but physical as distinguished 
from spiritual and may be classed with other exciting 
agents.” Does he know that “it is our desire to avoid 
distractions and in the stillness of all flesh to go deep 
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into the very recesses of our hearts, there to listen to 
the voice of the Master?” 

Little perhaps does Dear Alien realize how I have 
bled for his dear sake, for of a Seventh Day afternoon, 
under his guidance, we found our way to a spot—not a 
Meeting-House—where a master hand was laid on a 
deep-toned organ. And that night, at the board of a 
young Friend of the Old School, the Alien burst into 
exuberant account of a Bach fugue. In silence I agon- 
ized. Well I knew he would be “tenderly and seasonably 
admonished”; and so it was. “Thee knows we do not 
speak of such things,” our hostess gently said, mean- 
while alleviating rebuke with a “second helping” of the 
fine products for which that house was noted. And yet 
it was she who that night, under the winter sky, tuned 
our ears to the music of the stars, each a familiar friend. 

And I am remembering that when I left that pleas- 
ant “steading” the Dear Alien, by way of “Farewell,” 
pressed upon me current magazines which one by one 
found their way to the rubbish pile, but the “Strange 
Lady, to whom above all womankind the Olympians 
gave a heart that could not be softened,” said shyly as 
I left: “I will give thee a book to read on thy journey.” 
And she did and it was covered with brown silesia. But 
it turned my head “toward the splendor of the sun” and 
sent me sailing “toward a wine-dark deep,” for it was 
no other than the Odyssey which I read unto this day— 
without the silesia cover. Each to his music and his 
romance in his own way! 

“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
That was a great day, when the Era of the Pope was 
ended, and the Era of the Word of God was beginning 
to wane, when one George Fox arose and proclaimed 
again the Era of the Spirit. “Brethren,” I hear one 
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saying as I pass under the low lintel of the meeting- 
house, “let us not again be entangled in a yoke of bond- 
age, for we are called to freedom.” 

Quietly the Friends take their places, orderly as the 
stars in their orbits, and there falls a silence that surely 
is like none other in all the world. It is a silence of the 
group and hence of fellowship, a silence which “over- 
arches the inner life as the sky does the outer,” a silence 
which is definitely planned for, as dearly desired as 
the priceless jewel of the pearl merchant, because there 
the human soul comes into alignment with “the spirit 
that knoweth all things, even the deep things of God.” 
Such silence is not lightly to be broken, never but by 
one upon whom has fallen, in insistent measure, the 
spirit of the Lord. “Waiting upon the Lord in stillness 
for the renewal of strength, keeps the mind at home in 
its proper place and duty, and out of all unprofitable 
association and converse. . . . We recommend a dili- 
gent waiting in true silence (which is much more than 
simply being quiet). . . . The anointing of the mental 
vision to behold the excellency of inward spiritual wor- 
ship and the goodness of the Lord in giving us faith 
to sit down in silence, depending wholly upon the Shep- 
herd of the sheep to feed his flock, are among the un- 
speakable favors for which we must give account.” 

(We are led to believe that now and again this “un- 
speakable favor” may be somewhat overpowering, for 
a minute of 1694, still retained in the Discipline, reads: 
“It is advised that such as come late to meeting, or, 
when there, fall asleep or otherwise demean themselves 
unbecoming our holy profession on these solemn occa- 
sions, be tenderly admonished.” And there is a story— 


I tell the tale as ’t was told to me— 
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of such an one who, thrice in meeting, opened a watch 
of ancient design and closed the same with an audible 
click. And as audibly a voice murmured: “If thee can- 
not worship God without looking at thy watch perhaps 
thee had better retire.’’) 

It sometimes happens that the silence is broken by an 
articulate message. If not, no matter. “The solemn duty 
of performing divine worship rests upon us individu- 
ally.” And those who bear testimony after many years 
will say that it is in “silent meeting” that “the divine 
tides” find most readily their channel to the human 
heart. 


And so I find it well to come, 
For deeper rest to this still room 


The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone. 


And very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 


Presently two of the Friends will clasp hands, 


The elder folk shook hands at last; 
Down seat by seat the signal passed, 


and by this simple token in the way of benediction we 
know that the devotional service for that day is over. 
“But,” says Rufus Jones, “there is no inner life that 
has not also an outer life.” There are “creaturely activi- 
ties” to be planned for at Yearly Meeting; there are 
“concerns to be considered”; there are the Queries to 
be presented ; there are visiting Friends to be sent, if 
it is their “concern” to go, to the outposts of Quaker- 
dom, even to Africa, even to Cathay. “Care must be 
taken to see that such service is not impeded . . . for 
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want of requisite means to defray the expenses of such 
a journey. . . . And it is to be laid upon such Friends 
that they shall, when abroad on religious visits, humbly 
and steadily abide under the weight of the ‘concern’ 
which drew them on such an important embassy.” In 
short, there is business to be transacted. 

And I venture a hazard, Dear Alien, that thee will 
not have seen business so conducted by any of the Grand 
Committees, large or small, on which thee may have 
served a partial or life sentence. Thee may recognize 
the Presiding Officer, formally known as the Clerk of 
the Meeting, he who is chosen under the guidance of 
the Spirit. But thee will see on his desk no gavel. And 
thee will not hear any one speak to a motion, for the 
simple reason that there are no motions to speak to; 
hence there is no jungle of amendments; and thee will 
see no voting, for there is none. Thee will hear no dis- 
cussion. Gavels and votes have no rightful place in a 
fellowship. Here are bankers and traders, public offi- 
cials and college professors, folk from the countryside, 
folk from the city, several hundred in all, but here, 
within the four walls of Yearly Meeting, they are just 
members of the Society of Friends, and that bond is 
one not cemented by parliamentary rules. It is exactly 
like this: the Clerk announces one by one the items to 
be considered. “If any one has any thoughts on this 
subject, they will be acceptable,” he says. There are 
suggestions from the floor. On the basis of these sug- 
gestions the Clerk interprets the will of the body— 
literally members of one body, where the eye doth not 
say, Because thou are the foot, I have no need of thee. 
The interpretation of the clerk is recorded and, that 
there may be no misunderstanding, it is immediately 
read to the meeting. 
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Do none ever become garrulous? It has been known 
that they do. William Penn knew of such—“a common 
nuisance, a weir across the stream that stops the cur- 
rent, an obstruction.” I myself have heard such an one 
“make harangue.” On one occasion he was halted by a 
quiet voice which said: “When the vessels are filled the 
oil is stayed.” It was enough: the subject was not re- 
opened that day. 

Thus has business been conducted for over two cen- 
turies now. They are dear ways—the ways of Meeting; 
and by some magic, though they are reputed to be the 
workings of the Spirit, they are known also to be 
efficient, though Heaven forfend that that word should 
ever wander like a mongrel into Meeting. Crushing was 
the rebuke it once invoked: “May we, members of a 
Fellowship, never come to regard ourselves as a ma- 
chine: rather may we constantly and humbly strive to 
be organs of the Spirit.” 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
~ot Boo 


From reading anything written by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher it could easily be 
guessed that she is a student, a traveler, 
an educator, and a linguist, as well as an 
author of distinction. Her volumes num- 
ber at least a score. Great interest in 
education is evident in every one of them. 
Nothing better has ever been said about 
the effect of the public school than she 
wrote in The Bent Twig: “Those devour- 
ingly active little minds did not spend six 
hours a day in school without learning 
something incessantly. The few rags and 
tatters of book information they acquired 
were but the merest fringes on the great 
garment of learning acquired by those 
public-school children, which was to wrap 
them about all their lives. What they 
learned during those eight years of sitting 
still and not whispering had nothing to 
do with the books in their desks or the lore 
in their teachers’ minds. The great im- 
pression stamped upon the wax of their 
minds, which became iron in after years, 
was democracy.” 

Mrs. Fisher acquired command of sev- 
eral languages while she was still a child. 
This fact has much to do with her power 
as a skilful and ready writer. She knows 
what to say, too, and equally well knows 
how to say it as it ought to be said. The 


vices of obscurity and eccentricity, com- 
mon with numerous writers, are never to 
be found in her work. She wishes to im- 
part truth, and she does so simply, sin- 
cerely, and naturally. Her article repro- 
duced here speaks for itself. It is supe- 
rior to many excellent local-color sketches 
in fiction, because it is more convincing. 
Everything that Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
writes is evidence of the exercise of a ca- 
pable personal judgment, and is clear and 
appropriate to her subject. 


VERMONT 
by Dorotuy CanFietp Fisuer 


VERYBODY knows that New York State is a glow- 
EK; ing, queenly creature with a gold crown on her 
head and a flowing purple velvet cloak. The face of 
Louisiana is as familiar—dark-eyed, fascinating, tem- 
peramental. Virginia is a white-haired, dignified 
grande dame with ancient, well-mended fine lace and 
thin old silver spoons. Massachusetts is a man, a seri- 
ous, middle-aged man, with a hard conscientious intelli- 
gent face, and hair thinned by intellectual application. 
And if I am not mistaken, Pennsylvania is a man too, 
a well-dressed business man, with plenty of money in 
his pockets and the consciousness of his prosperity 
written large on his smooth indoor face and in his 
kindly calculating eyes. 

These state countenances are familiar to all of us, 
and many more; but back of this throng of affluent, 
thriving personalities, quite conscious of their own im- 
portance in the world, stands one, known to fewer 
Americans, lean, rather gaunt compared to the well-fed 
curves of the others, anything but fine, aristocratic, or 
picturesque. Yet the little group of mountaineers who 
know the physiognomy of Vermont from having grown 
up with it have the most crabbed, obstinate affection 
and respect for their State, which they see as a tall, 
powerful man, with thick gray hair, rough outdoor 
clothes, a sinewy axman’s hand and arm, a humorous, 


candid, shrewd mouth and a weatherbeaten face from 
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which look out the most quietly fearless eyes ever set 
in any man’s head. They know there is little money in 
the pockets of that woodman’s coat, but there is 
strength in the long, corded arm, and an unhurried 
sense of fun lies behind the ironic glint in the eyes, and 
the life animating all the quaint, strong, unspoiled per- 
sonality is tinctured to its last fiber by an unenvious 
satisfaction with plain ways which is quite literally 
worth a million dollars to any possessor. Not to envy 
other people is an inheritance rich enough; but Ver- 
mont adds to that treasure the greater one of not being 
afraid. It seems incredible, in our modern world, so 
tormented with fears about its safety, that a whole 
Stateful of people have no ground for apprehension; 
but that is true. The Vermonter is so used to the moral 
freedom of not dreading anything that he is hardly 
conscious of it. It is the breath he draws, this lack of 
fear, it is the marrow of his bones. Why should he be 
afraid of anybody or anything? 

What are some of the things that other people fear? 
Well, most of them are afraid of being poor. This 
fear, rather more than love, is what makes the modern 
world go round. The Vermonter is not afraid of being 
poor because he is poor already and has been for a 
hundred and fifty years, and it hasn’t hurt him a bit. 
To trade for money this lack of fear of poverty would 
seem to him the most idiotic of bargains, and if there 
is one thing on which he prides himself it is on not mak- 
ing poor bargains. This quality makes him by no 
means a favorite with people who try to organize 
the world along what they call “strictly business lines 
of industrial efficiency.” Most of their operations are 
based on their certainty that people are afraid to be 
poor. We Vermonters often notice a considerable heat 
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of exasperation in such devotees of industrialism when 
they encounter the natives of our State. We make no 
comment on this at the time, taking them in with the 
silent attentive observation which they furiously dub 
“bucolic stolidity”; but after they have gone back to 
the city we laugh to ourselves, and some old fellow 
among us hits on just the droll, ironic phrase to de- 
scribe the encounter. For years afterwards, we quote 
this to the mystification of the outsider. 

Another well-known and much-described fear is that 
of not keeping up with the social procession, of being 
obliged to step down a rung on the social ladder. This 
is another fear which stops short before it gets into 
Vermont. That small section of the country has never 
kept up with other people’s processions and has found 
it no hardship to walk along at its own gait. And as for 
social ladders, any glimpse of a social ladder or of 
purely social distinctions moves a Vermonter to the un- 
affected, pitying, perhaps rather coarsely hearty mirth 
which white people feel at the sight of the complicated 
taboo of savage tribes. Of course, the Vermonter pays 
for his high-handed scoffing at sacred social distinctions 
by a rough plainness, not to say abruptness, of speech 
and manner which people from outside do not relish and 
which they describe in far from complimentary terms. 
This is a pity. But I dare say you can’t have something 
for nothing morally, any more than materially, and 
perhaps it is not too high a price to pay for the total 
absence in our world of any sort of servility or over- 
bearing arrogance or any sort of pretentiousness. 
Every man to his taste. We like it better the way we 
have it. 

Another fear, perhaps the most corroding one in our 
world of possessors of material wealth, is the panic 
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alarm at any glimpse of possible changes in the social 
fabric which may make things uncomfortable for pos- 
sessors. The Latin poet who many years ago described 
the light-hearted stride of a poor man across a dark 
plain infested with robbers described the care-free gait 
at which Vermont moves through the uncertain and 
troubled modern world. Vermont, like some of the re- 
mote valleys in the Pyrenees, has always been too far 
out of the furiously swirling current of modern in- 
dustrial life to be much affected by it or to dread its 
vagaries. For generations, now, when times get hard 
and manufactures are flat and deflated and the mills 
in the industrial States around us are shut down, and 
the newspapers are talking about bankruptcies and 
bread-lines, the Vermont family, exactly as rich and 
exactly as poor as it ever was, remarks with a kindli- 
ness tinged with pride: “Well, we’d better ask Lem’s 
folks up to stay a spell, till times get better. I guess 
it’s pretty hard sledding for them.” And when times get 
better and Lem’s family leave the poor little frame 
farm-house which has been their refuge, and drive off 
down the steep stony road which is the first stage of 
their journey back to wages and movies, the Vermont 
family stand looking after them, still with friendliness. 

They realize shrewdly that already they seem coun- 
trified to their mill-town, factory-hand guests, but this 
does not worry them: rather it makes an ironic quirk 
come into the corner of their mouths, as at the trans- 
parent absurdity of a child. They continue to stand and 
wave their hands with undiminished kindliness, this time 
tinged by an amused humor which would be distinctly 
unpalatable to the others if they could understand it. 
I am afraid there is an element of sinful pride in the 
granite-like comfort they take in the security given 
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them by their plain tastes and ability to deal with life 
at first hand. No dependence on employers for them! 
Another problem of which we read occasionally as 
bothering serious-minded folks in other parts is what 
to do with accumulated wealth. It bothers us as little 
as how to fight cobras. For the most part, society in 
Vermont is organized along the most obviously solid 
and natural lines, primitive and elemental. Everybody 
is working. Yes, working, you jeering step-lively out- 
siders, although Vermonters may not hit up the hectic 
pace of factory hands and although some leisure for 
talking things over and reading the papers and crack- 
ing jokes about life, and going hunting and nutting is 
a necessity for Vermonters even if if they are obliged to 
pay for it by the foregoing of @hered dollars. Almost 
everybody is working, and at the plainest, most visible, 
most oe @\jobs, to raise food, or grind corn, 
or make sh ‘SY put houses together, or repair Fords 
or teach & ee It is very rare when anybody in 
Vermont fails to secure a fair amount of shelter and 
clothing and food and education; and it is equally rare 
when anybody secures very much more than that. There 
are, so to speak, no accumulated possessions at all. 
But perhaps what Vermont is least afraid of, and 
what other people fear and hate most, is politics. You 
know as well as I do that most Americans are low in 
their minds about politics. They feel that politics is 
really beyond them, that they never will be able to get 
what they want through their political action. The 
“fatalism of the multitude” weighs like lead upon their 
hearts. When there are so many, what can one man do? 
Well, you see in Vermont there aren’t so many. There 
isn’t any multitude. Self-government may not be per- 
fection there, any more than anywhere else, but it bears 
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the closest, realest relationship to the citizens, and is 
not at all given over to professional politicians who are 
always below the level of the best voters. Vermonters 
see nothing in self-government (especially local self- 
government) inherently more complicated than keeping 
your bank book balanced. Perhaps this is because Ver- 
mont puts up as little as possible with that lazy sub- 
stitute for self-government known as the “representa- 
tive system,” under which you tell somebody else to do 
the governing for you and not to bother you about it 
lest your money-making be disturbed. There is so little 
money to make in Vermont that few people are ab- 
sorbed in making it. Nearly everybody has sufficient 
strength and time left over, and more than sufficient 
interest, to give to self-government. The Town Meeting 
is self-government, direct, articulate, personal. It is 
the annual assemblage not of the representatives of the 
governed, but of every one of the governed themselves. 
Anybody—you who are governed by a non-existing 
entity called “the county” cannot understand this, but 
it is true—anybody at all who does not like the way 
things are going in his town can stand up and say so, 
and propose a cure, as pungently as his command of 
his native tongue will allow. And Czar Public Opinion 
not only lets him do this, but rather admires a man 
who has something to say for his own point.of view. 
Every question concerning the welfare of the town, 
to the last forgotten valley in the mountains, is brought 
up at this open meeting and decided after loud and 
open discussion. When it is over and the teams and 
Fords and lean wiry men stream away from the Town 
Hall over the rutted roads in the sharp March air, they 
are all tingling with that wonderfully stimulating ex- 
perience, having spoken their minds out freely on what 
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concerns them. They step heavily in their great shoes 
through the mud, which on March-meeting Day is 
awful beyond belief, but they hold up their heads. 
They have settled their own affairs. The physical at- 
mosphere of town-meeting is rather strong with to- 
bacco and sawdust and close air, but the moral atmos- 
phere is like that on a mountain-peak compared to any 
political life I ever saw elsewhere, either in France or 
in other American States. There is none of that stultify- 
ing, bored, cynical, disillusioned conviction that the 
rogues will beat the honest men again this time, as al- 
ways. Not on your life! The honest men are on the 
job, with remarkably big and knotty fists, their dander 
ready to rise if somebody tries to put something over 
on them. And although they might not be able to cope 
with specially adroit political rogues, there is blessedly 
so little money involved in most Vermont operations 
that it is hardly worth the while of specially adroit 
rogues to frequent town-meetings. The Vermonter has 
for a century and a half found self-government not so 
very daunting, and often the highest form of entertain- 
ment. 

This tradition of looking the world in the eye and 
asking no odds of it, probably seems to the rest of you 
a rather curious tradition for a small, poor, rustic State 
with hardly a millionaire to its name, no political pull 
of any sort, and nothing to distinguish it in the eyes 
of the outside world. But all Vermonters know where 
it comes from, straight down from our forefathers who 
did look the world in the eye and made the world back 
down. With nothing on their side but their fearlessness 
and a sense of human rights as against property rights, 
they held out stoutly and successfully against oppres- 
sion and injustice, though dressed up in all the fine 
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names of “legality” and “loyalty to the organization 
of society.” 

Not many people outside Vermont know the dra- 
matic story of the State’s early life, but everybody 
inside the State does. There are fewer people in the 
whole State of Vermont than in the city of Buffalo, 
which is not at all huge as cities go now. But even at 
that, there are a good many men, women and children 
in the State, over three hundred thousand. There is 
hardly one of this number who does not know about 
the history of the New Hampshire Grants, and how our 
great-grandfathers stood up against all the then exist- 
ing British state for their naked human rights; and 
won the fight. 

I know you are vague on this point, though you 
probably had it as a lesson one day in high school; so 
I will give you a sketch of it, compressed to a brevity 
which ought not to bore you too much. After the end 
of the French and Indian War, Vermont was safe 
ground for American settlers and the bolder spirits 
began to come in from New Hampshire and Connecti- 
cut. They settled, went through the terribly wearing 
toil of pioneers, felled trees, reclaimed land, drained 
swamps, built houses and mills, braved isolation, pov- 
erty, danger, health-breaking labor, and made Vermont 
a region of homes. They had learned to love it as we 
love it now, silently, undramatically, steadfastly, de- 
testing any florid, high-flown talk about it, burying 
our love in our hearts and pretending to outsiders that 
it is not there. Vermonters are not sentimental, articu- 
late Celts, but hermetically sealed Yankees, But they 
live on this love for their homes and they have shown 
themselves quite ready to die for it. 

Back there in the eighteenth century, just when the 
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settlers had definitely proved that they could make 
homes out of the wilderness, they were informed that 
by a legal technicality the grants by which they held 
their land were not valid; and that the Kang of Eng- 
land authorized New York lawyers to send officers of 
the law to take the Vermont land away from the men 
who had reclaimed it. It was then to be given to soft- 
handed, well-to-do men, with political influence, who 
had no more rightful connection with that land than 
did the inhabitants of Peking. The Vermont settlers 
did not pretend to understand the law of that day. 
They only knew in their hearts that the land they had 
so painfully reclaimed, worked over, brought up their 
children on, was theirs, if anything ever belonged to 
anybody. A shout went up from Vermont to the New 
York officers of the law: “Just come and take it away, 
if you dare!” And they got down their long rifles, ran 
some bullets, and dried their powder. 

The hated “York State men” tried to do this, ven- 
tured into the Vermont settlements, were roughly 
treated, and sent home. They were afraid to try it again 
and retreated to the Albany courts of law, which sum- 
moned the Vermonters to submit the matter to trial. 
With nothing but their inherent human rights back of 
them, the Vermonters went down to Albany (no true 
Vermonter can abide the name of Albany since then!) 
and there went through the solemn twaddle of a law- 
trial, where the standards were not those of human 
rightness and fair-dealing, but were drawn from yellow 
parchments. Of course the parchments won. That is 
their habit in law-courts. 

Ethan Allen was in Albany through this trial, to 
help the Vermonters. After the decision was rendered, 
he walked out of the law-court, on his way home, sur- 
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rounded by a mocking crowd of York State men. The 
whole history is so familiar to us Vermonters that any 
one of us would know just what is coming next 
in this episode. When, in speaking to a Vermont audi- 
ence, you begin this story, you can see every backbone 
straighten as you go on in the phrases consecrated by 
time. “They shouted jeeringly at Allen: ‘Now do you 
know you’re beaten? Now will you lie down and give 
up?’ Ethan Allen drew himself to the full height of his 
magnificent manhood” (we never use any less fine a 
phrase than this) “and cried out in a ringing voice, 
“The gods of the mountains are not the gods of the 
plains,’ and strode away leaving them silenced.” (Here 
is where the speaker always has to wait for people to 
get through clapping.) He strode back to Vermont 
and organized a resistance. Was there ever a more 
absurd, pitiable, pretentious attempt? A handful of 
rough ignorant mountaineers without a legal leg to 
stand on, to try and defend themselves against the 
British law! And their only pretext, the preposterous 
one that they had earned what they held. 

Well, to make a long and complicated story short, 
the rough handful of ignorant men did continue to hold 
the land they had earned, and we, their descendants, are 
living on it now. They did more. For fourteen years 
after that, those men, our great-grandfathers, ruled 
Vermont, free of any sovereignty, an independent re- 
public on the continent of North America. You never 
heard that quaint and colorful fact about our little 
State, did you? Yes, for fourteen years they stood 
straight and strong on their own feet, owing allegiance 
to nothing in creation but their own consciences, They 
stood steady in a whirling, shifting world, and proved 
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to their own satisfaction that to stand steady is not an 
impossible task. 

Down to this day, down to the last corner of our 
green, wooded, mountain-bedecked State, we all stand 
steadier because of that memory back of us. Every foot 
of the land on which we live was held for us by the 
courage, almost absurd in its simple-heartedness, of our 
tall, lean, ironic grandfathers, and by their candid 
faith in the inherent strength of a just cause. They 
risked their fortunes and their lives on their faith in 
this principle: that those who work and create have 
certain sacred rights, no matter what laws may be, more 
than those who do nothing. With that principle as our 
main inheritance, we Vermonters can cock our feet up 
on the railing of the porch and with a tranquil heart 
read the news of the modern world and the frightened 
guessing of other folks at what is coming next! 
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WILLA SIBERT CATHER 


~ihe- 


The Nebraska scene was first revealed 
to Miss Cather in 1885, when at the age 
of nine she was taken by her parents from 
their Virginia home to a farm on the 
Western prairie. Here the Cathers lived 
among the immigrant farmers—the Czechs, 
the Swedes, the Germans, described so 
sympathetically in My Antonia and The 
Song of the Lark. 

Miss Cather entered the University of 
Nebraska at the age of fifteen. Her uni- 
versity years were important because it 
was during those years that her literary 
taste began to take form—influenced 
greatly by the works of Henry James. 
After graduation she worked on a news- 
paper in Pittsburgh, was head of the Eng- 
lish department of Allegheny High School, 
and was managing editor of McClure’s 
Magazine. Her first important novel was 
published in 1915. Since that time her 
reputation has become firmly established. 
Her interest in the Nebraska country and 
its people has not weakened, though in 
the latter part of One of Ours, in The 
Professor’s House, and in Youth and the 
Bright Medusa, she takes us to Europe, to 
New York, and to New Mexico. 

Willa Cather is a careful literary ar- 
tist. But the important thing in writing 
is the subject, not the style. She wants 


the reader to become so absorbed by the 
subject that he will not be aware of any 
manner of writing. “What I always want 
to do,” she says, “is to make the writing 
count for less and less and the people for 
more and more. I’d like the writing to 
be so lost in the object that it doesn’t exist 
for the reader.” 


NEBRASKA 
by Witta Sisert CaTHER 


HE State of Nebraska is part of the great plain 
Sih which stretches west of the Missouri River, grad- 
ually rising until it reaches the Rocky Mountains. The 
character of all this country between the river and the 
mountains is essentially the same throughout its extent: 
a rolling, alluvial plain, growing gradually more sandy 
toward the west, until it breaks into the white sand-hills 
of western Nebraska and Kansas and eastern Colorado. 
From east to west this plain measures something over 
five hundred miles; in appearance it resembles the 
wheat lands of Russia, which fed the continent of Eu- 
rope for so many years. Like Little Russia it is watered 
by slow-flowing, muddy rivers, which run full in the 
spring, often cutting into the farm lands along their 
banks; but by midsummer they lie low and shrunken, 
their current split by glistening white sandbars half 
overgrown with scrub willows. 

The climate, with its extremes of temperature, gives 
to this plateau the variety which, to the casual eye at 
least, it lacks. There we have short, bitter winters; 
windy, flower-laden springs; long, hot summers; tri- 
umphant autumns that last until Christmas—a season 
of perpetual sunlight, blazing blue skies, and frosty 
nights. In this newest part of the New World autumn 
is the season of beauty and sentiment, as spring is in the 
Old World. 


Nebraska is a newer State than Kansas. It was a 
65 
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State before there were people in it. Its social history 
falls easily within a period of sixty years, and the first 
stable settlements of white men were made within the 
memory of old folk now living. The earliest of these set- 
tlements—Bellevue, Omaha, Brownville, Nebraska City 
—were founded along the Missouri River, which was at 
that time a pathway for small steamers. In 1855-1860 
these four towns were straggling groups of log houses, 
hidden away along the wooded river banks. 

Before 1860 civilization did no more than nibble at 
the eastern edge of the State, along the river bluffs. 
Lincoln, the present capital, was open prairie; and the 
whole of the great plain to the westward was still a 
sunny wilderness, where the tall red grass and the 
buffalo and the Indian hunter were undisturbed. Fre- 
mont, with Kit Carson, the famous scout, had gone 
across Nebraska in 1842, exploring the valley of the 
Platte. In the days of the Mormon persecution fifteen 
thousand Mormons camped for two years, 1845-1846, 
six miles north of Omaha, while their exploring parties 
went farther west, searching for fertile land outside of 
government jurisdiction. In 1847 the entire Mormon 
sect, under the leadership of Brigham Young, went 
with their wagons through Nebraska and on to that 
desert beside the salty sea which they have made so 
fruitful. 

In forty-nine and the early fifties, gold hunters, 
bound for California, crossed the State in thousands, 
always following the old Indian trail along the Platte 
Valley. The State was a highway for dreamers and ad- 
venturers; men who were in quest of gold or grace, 
freedom or romance. With all these people the road led 
out, but never back again. 

While Nebraska was a camping-ground for seekers 
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outward bound, the wooden settlements along the 
Missouri were growing into something permanent. The 
settlers broke the ground and began to plant the fine 
orchards which have ever since been the pride of Otoe 
and Nemaha counties. It was at Brownville that the 
first telegraph wire was brought across the Missouri 
River. When I was a child I heard ex-Governor Furness 
relate how he stood with other pioneers in the log cabin 
where the Morse instrument had been installed, and 
how, when it began to click, the men took off their hats 
as if they were in church. The first message flashed 
across the river into Nebraska was not a market report, 
but a line of poetry: “Westward the course of empire 
takes its way.” The Old West was like that. 

The first back-and-forth travel through the State 
was by way of the Overland Mail, a monthly passen- 
ger-and-mail-stage service across the plains from Inde- 
pendence to the newly founded colony at Salt Lake—a 
distance of twelve hundred miles. 

When silver ore was discovered in the mountains of 
Colorado near Cherry Creek—afterward Camp Denver 
and later the city of Denver—a picturesque form of 
commerce developed across the great plain of Nebraska: 
the transporting of food and merchandise from the 
Missouri to the Colorado mining camps, and on to the 
Mormon settlement at Salt Lake. One of the largest 
freighting companies, operating out of Nebraska City, 
in the six summer months of 1860 carried nearly three 
million pounds of freight across Nebraska, employing 
515 wagons, 5,687 oxen, and 600 drivers. 

The freighting began in the early spring, usually 
about the middle of April, and continued all summer 
and through the long, warm autumns. The oxen made 
from ten to twenty miles a day. I have heard the old 
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freighters say that, after embarking on their six-hun- 
dred mile trail, they lost count of the days of the week 
and the days of the month. While they were out in that 
sea of waving grass, one day was like another; and if 
one can trust the memory of these old men, all days were 
glorious. The buffalo trails still ran north and south 
then ; deep, dusty paths the bison wore when, single file, 
they came north in the spring for the summer grass, 
and went south again in the autumn. Along these trails 
were the buffalo ‘“‘wallows’”—shallow depressions where 
the rain water gathered when it ran off the tough prairie 
sod. These wallows the big beasts wore deeper and 
packed hard when they rolled about and bathed in the 
pools, so that they held water like a cement bottom. The 
freighters lived on game and shot the buffalo for their 
hides. The grass was full of quail and prairie chickens, 
and flocks of wild ducks swam about on the lagoons. 
These lagoons have long since disappeared, but they 
were beautiful things in their time; long stretches 
where the rain water gathered and lay clear on a grassy 
bottom without mud. From the lagoons the first settlers 
hauled water to their homesteads, before they had dug 
their wells. The freighters could recognize the lagoons 
from afar by the clouds of golden coreopsis which grew 
up out of the water and waved delicately above its sur- 
face. Among the pioneers the coreopsis. was known 
simply as “the lagoon flower.” 

As the railroads came in, the freighting business 
died out. Many a freight-driver settled down upon some 
spot he had come to like on his journeys to and fro, 
homesteaded it, and wandered no more. The Union Pa- 
cific, the first transcontinental railroad, was completed 
in 1869. The Burlington entered Nebraska in the same 
year, at Plattsmouth, and began construction westward. 
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It finally reached Denver by an indirect route, and went 
on extending and ramifying through the State. With 
the railroads came the home-seeking people from over- 
seas. 

When the first courageous settlers came straggling 
out through the waste with their oxen and covered 
wagons, they found open range all the way from Lin- 
coln to Denver ; a continuous, undulating plateau, cov- 
ered with long, red, shaggy grass. The prairie was 
green only where it had been burned off in the spring 
by the new settlers or by the Indians, and toward 
autumn even the new grass became a coppery brown. 
This sod, which had never been broken by the plow, 
was so tough and strong with the knotted grass roots 
of many years, that the home-seekers were able to peel 
it off the earth like peat, cut it up into bricks, and 
make of it warm, comfortable, durable houses. Some 
of these sod houses lingered on until the open range 
was gone, and the whole face of the country had been 
changed. 

Even as late as 1885 the central part of the State, 
and everything to the westward, was, in the main, raw 
prairie. The cultivated fields and broken land seemed 
mere scratches in the brown, running steppe that never 
stopped until it broke against the foothills of the 
Rockies. The dugouts and sod farm houses were three 
or four miles apart, and the only means of communi- 
cation was the heavy farm wagon, drawn by heavy work 
horses. The early population of Nebraska was largely 
transatlantic. The county in which I grew up, in the 
south-central part of the State, was typical. On Sun- 
day we could drive to a Norwegian church and listen 
to a sermon in that language, or to a Danish or a 
Swedish church. We could go to the French Catholic 
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settlement in the next county and hear a sermon in 
French, or into the Bohemian township and hear one in 
Czech, or we could go to church with the German 
Lutherans. There were, of course, American congrega- 
tions also. 

There is a Prague in Nebraska as well as in Bohemia. 
Many of our Czech immigrants were people of a very 
superior type. The political emigration resulting from 
the revolutionary disturbances of 1848 was distinctly 
different from the emigration resulting from economic 
causes, and brought to the United States brillant 
young men both from Germany and Bohemia. In 
Nebraska our Czech settlements were large and very 
prosperous. I have walked about the streets of Wilber, 
the county seat of Saline County, for a whole day with- 
out hearing a word of English spoken. In Wilber, in 
the old days, behind the big, friendly brick saloon—it 
was not a “saloon,” properly speaking, but a beer gar- 
den, where the farmers ate their lunch when they came 
to town—there was a pleasant little theater where the 
boys and girls were trained to give the masterpieces 
of Czech drama in the Czech language. “American- 
ization” has doubtless done away with all this. Our law- 
makers have a rooted conviction that a boy can be a 
better American if he speaks only one language than if 
he speaks two. I could name a dozen Bohemian towns 
in Nebraska where one used to be able to go into a 
bakery and buy better pastry than is to be had any- 
where except in the best pastry shops of Prague or 
Vienna. The American lard pie never corrupted the 
Czech. 

Cultivated, restless young men from Europe made 
incongruous figures among the hard-handed_ breakers 
of the soil. Frederick Amiel’s nephew lived for many 
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years and finally died among the Nebraska farmers. 
Amiel’s letters to his kinsman were published in the 
Atlantic Monthly of March, 1921, under the title 
“Amiel in Nebraska.” Camille Saint-Saéns’s cousin 
lived just over the line, in Kansas. Knut Hamsun, the 
Norwegian writer who was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
1920, was a “hired hand” on a Dakota farm to the 
north of us. Colonies of European people, Slavonic, 
Germanic, Scandinavian, Latin, spread across our 
bronze prairies like the daubs of color on a painter’s 
palette. They brought with them something that this 
neutral new world needed even more than the immi- 
grants needed land. 

Unfortunately, their American neighbors were sel- 
dom open-minded enough to understand the Europeans, 
or to profit by their older traditions. Our settlers from 
New England, cautious and convinced of their own 
superiority, kept themselves isolated as much as pos- 
sible from foreign influences. The incomers from the 
South—from Missouri, Kentucky, the two Virginias— 
were provincial and utterly without curiosity. They 
were kind neighbors—lent a hand to help a Swede when 
he was sick or in trouble. But I am quite sure that Knut 
Hamsun might have worked a year for any one of our 
Southern farmers, and his employer would never have 
discovered that there was anything unusual about the 
Norwegian. A New England settler might have noticed 
that his chore-boy had a kind of intelligence, but he 
would have distrusted and stonily disregarded it. If the 
daughter of a shiftless West Virginia mountaineer mar- 
ried the nephew of a professor at the University of 
Upsala, the native family felt disgraced by such an 
alliance. 

Nevertheless, the thrift and intelligence of its pre- 
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ponderant European population have been potent fac- 
tors in bringing about the present prosperity of the 
State. The census of 1910 showed that there were then 
228,648 foreign-born and native-born Germans living 
in Nebraska; 103,503 Scandinavians; 50,680 Czechs. 
The total foreign population of the state was then 
900,571 while the entire population was 1,192,214. 
That is, in round numbers, there were about nine hun- 
dred thousand foreign Americans in the State, to 
three hundred thousand native stock. With such a ma- 
jority of foreign stock, nine to three, it would be ab- 
surd to say that the influence of the European does 
not cross the boundary of his own acres, and has had 
nothing to do with shaping the social ideals of the com- 
monwealth. 

When I stop at one of the graveyards in my own 
county, and see on the headstones the names of fine 
old men I used to know: “Eric Ericson, born Bergen, 
Norway ... died Nebraska,” “Anton Pucelik, born 
Prague, Bohemia . . . died Nebraska,” I have always 
the hope that something went into the ground with those 
pioneers that will one day come out again. Something 
that will come out not only in sturdy traits of char- 
acter, but in elasticity of mind, in an honest attitude 
toward the realities of life, in certain qualities of feeling 
and imagination. Some years ago a professor at the 
University of Nebraska happened to tell me about a 
boy in one of his Greek classes who had a very unusual 
taste for the classics—intuitions and perceptions in 
literature. This puzzled him, he said, as the boy’s par- 
ents had no interest in such things. I knew what the 
professor did not: that, though this boy had an Ameri- 
can name, his grandfather was a Norwegian, a musician 
of high attainment, a fellow-student and life-long friend 
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of Edvard Grieg. It is in that great cosmopolitan 
country known as the Middle West that we may hope 
to see the hard molds of American provincialism broken 
up; that we may hope to find young talent which will 
challenge the pale proprieties, the insincere, conyen- 
tional optimism of our art and thought. 

The rapid industrial development of Nebraska, which 
began in the latter eighties, was arrested in the years 
1893-1897 by a succession of crop failures and by the 
financial depression which spread over the whole coun- 
try at that time—the depression which produced the 
People’s Party and the Free Silver agitation. These 
years of trial, as every one now realizes, had a salutary 
effect upon the new State. They winnowed out the 
settlers with a purpose from the drifting malcontents 
who are ever seeking a land where man does not live 
by the sweat of his brow. The slack farmer moved on. 
Superfluous banks failed, and money lenders who drove 
hard bargains with desperate men came to grief. The 
strongest stock survived, and within ten years those 
who had weathered the storm came into their reward. 
What that reward is, you can see for yourself if you 
motor through the State from Omaha to the Colorado 
Line. The country has no secrets; it is as open as an 
honest human face. 

‘The old, isolated farms have come together. They 
rub shoulders. The whole State is a farm. Now it is the 
pasture lands that look little and lonely, crowded in 
among so much wheat and corn. It is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that every farmer owns an automobile. 
I believe the last estimate showed that there is one motor 
ear for every six inhabitants in Nebraska. The old farm 
houses are rapidly being replaced by more cheerful 
dwellings, with bathrooms and hardwood floors, heated 
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by furnaces or hot-water plants. Many of them are 
lighted by electricity, and every farm house has its 
telephone. The country towns are clean and well kept. 
On Saturday night the main street is a long black line 
of parked motor cars; the farmers have brought their 
families to town to see the moving picture show. When 
the school bell rings on Monday morning, crowds of 
happy looking children, well nourished—for the most 
part well mannered, too—flock along the shady streets. 
They wear cheerful, modern clothes, and the girls, like 
the boys, are elastic and vigorous in their movements. 
These thousands and thousands of children—in the 
little towns and in the country schools—these, of course, 
ten years from now, will be the State. 

In this time of prosperity any farmer boy who wishes 
to study at the State University can do so. A New 
York lawyer who went out to Lincoln to assist in train- 
ing the university students for military service in war 
time exclaimed when he came back: “What splendid 
young men! I would not have believed that any school 
in the world could get together so many boys physically 
fit, and so few unfit.” 

Of course, there is the other side of the medal, 
stamped with the ugly crest of materialism, which has 
set its seal upon all of our most productive common- 
wealths. Too much prosperity, too many. moving pic- 
ture shows, too much gaudy fiction have colored the 
taste and manners of so many of these Nebraskans of 
the future. There, as elsewhere, one finds the frenzy 
to be showy; farmer boys who wish to be spenders be- 
fore they are earners, girls who try to look like the 
heroines of the cinema screen; a coming generation 
which tries to cheat its aesthetic sense by buying things 
instead of making anything. There is even danger that 
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that fine institution, the University of Nebraska, may 
become a gigantic trade school. The men who control 
its destiny, the regents and the lawmakers, wish their 
sons and daughters to study machines, mercantile 
processes, “the principles of business”; everything that 
has to do with the game of getting on in the world— 
and nothing else. The classics, the humanities, are hav- 
ing their dark hour. They are in eclipse. Studies that 
develop taste and enrich personality are not en- 
couraged. But the “Classics” have a way of revenging 
themselves. One may venture to hope that the children, 
or the grandchildren, of a generation that goes to a 
university to select only the most utilitarian subjects 
in the course of study—among them, salesmanship and 
dressmaking—will revolt against all the heaped up, 
machine-made materialism about them. They will go 
back to the old sources of culture and wisdom—not as a 
duty, but with burning desire. 

In Nebraska, as in so many other States, we must 
face the fact that the splendid story of the pioneers is 
finished, and that no new story worthy to take its 
place has yet begun. The generation that subdued the 
wild land and broke up the virgin prairie is passing, 
but it is still there, a group of rugged figures in the 
background which inspire respect, compel admiration. 
With these old men and women the attainment of ma- 
terial prosperity was a moral victory, because it was 
wrung from hard conditions, was the result of a strug- 
gle that tested character. They can look out over those 
broad stretches of fertility and say: “We made this, 
with our backs and hands.” The sons, the generation 
now in middle life, were reared amid hardships, and it is 
perhaps natural that they should be very much inter- 
ested in material comfort, in buying whatever is ex- 
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pensive and ugly. Their fathers came into a wilderness 
and had to make everything, had to be as ingenious as 
shipwrecked sailors. The generation now in the driver’s 
seat hates to make anything, wants to live and die in 
an automobile, scudding past those acres where the old 
men used to follow the long corn-rows up and down. 
They want to buy everything ready-made: clothes, food, 
education, music, pleasure. Will the third generation— 
the full-blooded, joyous one just coming over the hill 
—will it be fooled? Will it believe that to live easily 
is to live happily? 

The wave of generous idealism, noble seriousness, 
which swept over the State of Nebraska in 1917 and 
1918, demonstrated how fluid and flexible is any living, 
growing, expanding society. If such “conversions” do 
not last, they at least show of what men and women 
are capable. Surely the materialism and showy extrava- 
gance of this hour are a passing phase! They will mean 
no more in half a century from now than will the “hard 
times” of twenty-five years ago—which are already 
forgotten. The population is as clean and full of vigor 
as the soil; there are no old grudges, no heritages of 
disease or hate. The belief that snug success and easy 
money are the real aims of human life has settled down 
over our prairies, but it has not yet hardened into molds 
and crusts. The people are warm, mercurial, impres- 
sionable, restless, over-fond of novelty and change. 
These are not the qualities which make the dull chapters 
of history. 
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Dallas Lore Sharp, from his early 
schoolboy days in New Jersey, has been 
an eager, adventuring naturalist. His first 
childhood book-purchase was a thirty-cent 
edition of Gilbert White’s The Natural 
History of Selborne; his first memorably 
exciting day in school was associated with 
his bringing to an incredulous teacher the 
proof that mistletoe grew in New Jersey; 
his first paper to get into print, in the 
Youth’s Companion of the early 1880’s, 
was a schoolroom composition telling of an 
encounter with a king snake. And in the 
years since his first volume was published 
—Wild Life near Home, in 1901—he has 
written some fifteen books dealing with 
nature and the out-of-doors. By voca- 
tion, however, Dallas Lore Sharp is a pro- 
fessor of English at Boston University, 
where, as a part of his teaching duties, he 
has read freshman themes more or less con- 
tinuously for upwards of twenty-five years. 

As to the values gained from writing, 
he says this in an autobiographical chap- 
ter: “My conviction is that experience and 
expression are the same thing—clay and 
form and molded jar; that one does not 
have all in the experience—not until one 
has given form to it, meaning, and so in- 
vested it with the image of oneself; that 
writing thus becomes a second life, a way 


of living twice, now in the spirit with the 
Word—revisiting the scene, recalling the 
incident, and, free from extraneous detail, 
realizing fully what at first was hazy and 
half a dream.” 

His recent book, The Better Country, 
gives a humorous yet significantly inform- 
ing account of an automobile trip Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Sharp made across the con- 
tinent to Santa Barbara, California, in 
search of a country better than their farm 
home on Mullein Hill near Boston. That 
Boston, not Santa Barbara or any other 
spot, proved the better country as far as 
Dallas Lore Sharp was concerned will 
surprise no reader of “The Wildness of 
Boston.” One reason at least is plain: a 
man who sees in his home city so much 
of the wild life he knows, and who de- 
rives so unmistakable a pleasure from his 
random discoveries, is not at all likely to 
be contented far from that locality. 


THE WILDNESS OF BOSTON 
by Datuas Lore Suarp 


And that is why the faithful gale 

Round Park Street Corner still must blow 
Waiting for him with horns and tail— 

At least, some people tell me so— 


aloes devil, according to legend, having vanished 


through the doors 


In yonder church on Brimstone Corner, 
Where pleasure’s dead and lacks a mourner, 


leaving the gale, his naughty companion, to play out- 
side and wait for him who should never return. 

Perhaps Boston is no windier than any other city, 
than Laramie, Wyoming, but it seems so. It is certainly 
a weatherful city. So are the cities of Florida and Cali- 
fornia, where people live by the weather. We Boston 
folk live in spite of our weather. It is perfectly natural 
that one of the first and best weather stations to be 
established in this country should watch over Boston 
from the top of the Blue Hills of Milton. 

No one who wears clothes in Boston is for a single 
day in doubt as to what time of the year it is. Not that 
our merchants capitalize the weather as weather, after 
the fashion of Palm Beach and Los Angeles, where it is 
the chief article exposed for sale. Weather is a phenome- 
non in Boston, and is turned devoutly over to the 
Transcript, and made the subject for editorial medita- 


tion and prayer. There is a certain pietistic touch still 
79 
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manifest in our attitude toward nature, an inheritance 
from the time of Mather and Wigglesworth: 


Now farewell, world, in which is not my treasure, 
I have in thee enjoyed but little pleasure— 


probably done in March. Mark Howe’s faithful ballad, 


The Devil and a Gale of Wind, 


could not have been written outside of the streets of 
Boston. 

Boston smells all over of the sea—the sea of the 
sacred salt cod rather than of commerce, for those 
who go down in ships from Boston seem fishermen, 
mostly. Big transatlantic boats come and go, but no 
one sees them, no one smells them, no one cares, for they 
do not affect the price of cod. Yet Boston is nothing 
like so wharfish and fishy as Gloucester. Outside of 
Dock Square and the leather district, there hover the 
faint odors of wool and hay about Boston. She is rural 
and ruminant. How pasture-like you never realize quite 
so much as when you are fresh returned from New York 
or Chicago. The roomy, open Common goes far down 
toward the leathery belt of things. The Public Garden 
opens into a wide avenue, which runs straight (at least 
in the case of this one street) for several blocks out to 
the Fens, where the edge of the country begins. Sup- 
pose you do have to cross a river, the Mystic, or the 
Charles, or the Neponset, in order to enter Boston, or 
else come up the bay with the tide and the Grand- 
Bankers? You can stand on Beacon Hill, when the 
wind is right, and almost sniff the celery in the fields 
of Arlington, and almost hear the roosters crowing off 
in Hyde Park. 

I can walk clear across Boston one way, from T 
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Wharf to the border of Brookline, in an hour’s time; 
but starting on the Milton side of Boston, I can keep 
going all day, through Matapan, Roxbury, Jamaica 
Plain, Cambridge, Somerville, Everett, Malden, Mel- 
rose, without seeing the opposite edge of the city, not 
the city politically, but commercially, that continuous 
peopled plain of which old Boston is but a fractional 
part in area and population. Here are the makings of a 
really vast city, yet no one gets an impression of inter- 
minable streets, such as one feels in Philadelphia. No 
street seems to run very far in Boston. It is sure to run 
into itself or into a harbor or a basin or a pond or a 
park or into a nice old graveyard where birds, and the 
ghosts of yesterday, make their nightly roosts. 

The bays and beaches on the seaward side; the rivers, 
ponds, low-lying meadows, and the rocky heights, like 
the Fells and the Blue Hills Reservation, on the land- 
ward side about Boston, give it a wilder setting, and 
divide it more with nature, than is the case of any 
other city of its size I know. 

From my upper windows in Hingham I can read, 
with my field-glasses, the time on the clock in the Cus- 
tom House tower in Boston, yet the red fox and the 
white-tailed deer are frequent visitors of mine; the 
skunk, the weasel, the rabbit, the mink, and the muskrat 
are regular inhabitants of my immediate fields and 
swamps. 

On the ledgy coving about the lofty top of that 
Custom House tower, looking down upon Faneuil Hall 
Market and the harbor, a duck-hawk makes his winter 
home. He is the most daring of our birds of prey, the 
famous peregrine of falconry, from whose swift wing 
and terrible talon the speediest flier has slender chance 
of escape. A lonely bird, dwelling on inaccessible crags, 
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near the water, remote from man, he has chosen the tall 
tower of the Custom House for his hunting, and here, 
above the tumult of the busiest mart in Boston, look- 
ing far down upon the huddled streets, the fierce wild 
creature watches for his prey, swooping now upon 
some flying pigeon, now, like a meteor, with half-closed 
wings from out the clouds, striking a wild duck on the 
surface of the harbor—come and gone, back to his 
granite crag above the weaving ways of men far down 
on the narrow streets below. 

The wild life of my Hingham Hills is renewed from 
the Blue Hills of Milton. Counting the wild-life reser- 
vation of the Blue Hills (which is a part of the metro- 
politan park system) as technically a part of Boston, 
we can say that all of the animals about me here in 
Hingham, and many more, including the rattlesnake, 
are as truly Bostonians as any Cabot or Casey. 

Species for species, the wild things of Boston can be 
matched, perhaps, in any other city. Indeed, New 
York’s Central Park is a better warbler country in mi- 
gration time than the combined Common and the Public 
Garden in Boston. As most birds migrate by night, 
the very lights, and the vast extent, of New York City 
draw down the migrants from a wide roadway in the 
sky, Central Park offering them a better, because a 
bushier and more varied, shelter, to rest in over the day, 
than our Common and Garden. 

But the wildest thing in Boston is its mind. And I 
wonder if that natural mind can be paralleled in New 
York or anywhere else. Boston thinks and feels not 
wildly, but—naturely, may I say? If by taking 
thought, by building a jutting ledge from the tall 
tower of the Custom House, Boston could induce a 
duck-hawk to bring its mate and breed here, I think 
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the city would ask the architect to incorporate that de- 
tail in his plans, and thus would dedicate the structure 
jointly to business and to birds—to Falco peregrinus 
anatum so long as he observes all the commands of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to 
do them. 

Among the religions of Boston Common we must 
give a place to bird-worship. Forty years ago Bradford 
Torrey, in a chapter called, “Birds on Boston Com- 
mon,” set forth the doctrine. Here on my desk lies a 
volume published in 1909 devoted to the Birds of the 
Public Garden, the garden being not quite so holy a 
temple as the Common, but better attended by the 
birds. 

Boston worshiped at the shrine of nature long before 
Bradford Torrey became high priest. Not since the 
days of John Josselyn’s New England’s Rarities Dis- 
covered in 1677 has the religion of wild life been with- 
out a minister in Boston, or the minister without a con- 
gregation. What other city has had an outdoor train- 
ing by such a group of teachers as Boston’s poets and 
naturalists? While not of the actual parish, all of them, 
yet all of them are of the congregation, though as far 
away as Concord and Portsmouth. Whatever is in New 
England on the east side of the Connecticut River, 
except Rhode Island, is in Boston. Here all the tracts 
and sermons of the over-souls were published, here lis- 
tened to and discussed. 

If Boston has a wildish mind is it not reasonable 
after the ministry of Emerson, Thoreau, Agassiz, 
Longfellow, Flagg, Gray, Lowell, Nuttall, Angel, 
Torrey, Maynard, Higginson, Minot, Pope, Forbush, 
Baynes, and Packard? And what other city has created 
and sustained an Atlantic Monthly? Ever since Lowell 
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edited the first issue it has been instructing Boston in 
ornithology, conchology, entomology, and wood lore 
generally. In the Atlantic appeared Emerson’s “The 
Titmouse” (a bird, kind reader), Whittier’s “Telling 
the Bees,” and Holmes’s “The Chambered Nautilus.” 
For sixty-two years John Burroughs contributed his 
outdoor papers to the Atlantic. And for some of those 
years the Atlantic hardly circulated outside of Boston 
and her purlieus! 

Bradford Torrey tells of meeting a business man on 
one of the crowded streets of Boston. “Ah, good morn- 
ing!” Yes, he was very well. “And yesterday I saw my 
first fox-colored sparrow and heard him sing!” Prob- 
ably that is nothing unusual in Chicago and Philadel- 
phia. It certainly is a very characteristic thing in 
Boston. 

One of my friends, blue-bred since the days of the 
slave and China trade, an honored woman of many dis- 
tinctions, was recently ascending the subway stairs on 
the Common when she beheld a naked nestling on the 
stone step at her foot. She hesitated—and was lost. 
Shunting the jostling crowd, she snatched the helpless 
thing from the devouring feet and carried it out to the 
mall. 

She was on her way to preside at some patriotic 
function—with this squirming infant in her hand! The 
afternoon throng surged back and forth as she stood 
there divided betwixt her presiding and her mother- 
ing, for the little beast had grabbed her finger with its 
long claws in a grip which strangely clutched her 
heart. 

How could she drop it? But how could she preside 
with it? Then she bethought her of the bird-and-pet 
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store on Bromfield Street, and waving back the traffic, 
she swept across Tremont Street and down to the bird- 
and-pet store in Bromfield Street inquiring, anxiously : 

“Do you—do you have an infants? department—a 
créche—a nursery here?” 

“Yes, madam,” said the bird-and-pet man, to her 
vast relief, 

“Then I wish you would feed and tend this—this 
thing for me,” laying the pot-bellied offspring of an 
English sparrow on the show-case, “till I can come for 
it next week.” And she fled. 

But the next week she returned to arrange for the 
foundling’s future, only to find it already well pro- 
vided for. The bird-and-pet man had been short on live 
worms, he told her, and so had fed the infant bread and 
milk for three days. Then it died. “And the combined 
bill for board and care and undertaking was only fifty 
cents,” she told me. “An extraordinarily reasonable 
bird-and-pet man, don’t you think?” she asked. And 
I said I thought he was. 

For many seasons an old barred owl has been in the 
habit of making the Granary Burial Ground his win- 
ter home. I have often seen him there, as much of a 
show to me as Paul Revere’s tomb down under the elms 
below. Lately complaint was lodged against his Wis- 
dom for being unwise in his choice of roosts on certain 
window-sills. 

The Animal Rescue League was appealed to. The 
league trapped him, and for two days tried its very 
kindest to feed him, but the old philosopher refused 
to eat. Then the league, alarmed, sought the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society for dietary instructions, 
only to be told that the case was hopeless, that the owl 
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would die of his hunger strike. The league in its mercy 
then said it would chloroform him at once and have 
him mounted. 

It was now the turn of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. By what authority would the Animal Rescue 
League take the life of this bird of prey? It was a 
useful citizen, protected by the laws of the common- 
wealth; and the Audubon Society took steps at once to 
stay the execution. | 

Here was a case for the lawyers. And of course, 
being lawyers, they all got busy. And what was the 
verdict? His Wisdom was turned over to the Audubon 
Society, and taken by it into the far country, where 
his cage was opened in a dusky, roomy barn, known to 
be full of the choicest mice. Floating from his narrow 
wire cage up to a lofty beam, the self-starved Wise 
One, turning, looked down upon the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society with big, knowing eyes, and as soon 
as the barn was left to darkness and to him alone, 
drifted through the open door, and on wings that were 
shod with silence, made off into the freedom of the wide 
and starry night. 

So does the city of the sacred cod concern itself. 
Such things could, and do, go on elsewhere; but they 
are the order of the day in Boston, as much in her 
mind as cotton and wool and education and religion. 

When I was a dweller on Beacon Hill (where the 
City Club now stands) my roof, between the State 
House and the Court House, was a regular and a profit- 
able post for bird study. Some of the tops of the old 
English elms on the Common were in sight then, and 
what with the Common and the harbor and King’s 
Chapel and Granary Burial Ground, I was at the cen- 
ter, or at the zenith, rather, of a world of wild wings. 
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Gulls, terns, geese, and ducks from the harbor were 
not infrequent voyagers through my sky, especially 
in the winter; and the spring migrants, and the regu- 
lar summer residents, made the tall housetops on 
Beacon Hill a landmark and a rendezvous. 

I knew certainly of half a dozen pairs of night- 
hawks nesting among the tar-and-pebble roofs, behind 
the chimney-pots. But these particular birds are fewer 
now. 

Brought up as a child by the river and in the edge 
of the deep woods, I was early impressed with the weird 
behavior of the ghostly-booming “night-jars,” and to 
find them on my roof in the heart of a great city, years 
after they had ceased to call to me from above the 
shadowy woods, was like finding my youth again, and 
something more. There was but a single pair of chim- 
ney-swifts over Beacon Hill in those days, so far as I 
could see, though it was not for lack of chimneys, 
ancient ones and roomy. 

The scarcity of the swifts was due to scarcity of food, 
I am sure, a factor in the distribution of bird-life 
which of late has worked some striking changes in 
Boston. 

In April, 1903, I wrote of the famous sparrow- 
roost in King’s Chapel Burial Ground: “Morning must 
have begun to break along near four o’clock, for the 
cold gray across the sky was already passing into pearl. 
The country birds had been up half an hour, I am 
sure. However, the old cemetery was wide enough awake 
now. There was chirping everywhere. It grew louder 
and more general every moment, till shortly the six 
thousand voices, and more, were raised in the cheerful 
din—the matin, if you please, for as yet only a few 
of the birds were fighting. 
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“To the clatter of voices was added the flutter of 
wings. None of the sparrows had left the roost. The 
storm of clatter increased and the buzz of wings quick- 
ened into a steady whir, the noise holding its own with 
that of the ice-wagons pounding past. The birds were 
filling the topmost branches, a gathering of the clans, 
evidently, for the day’s start. The clock in Scollay 
Square station pointed to five minutes to five, and 
just before the hour struck, two birds launched out 
and spun away. The exodus had begun.” 

Along with the State House codfish and the Public 
Library lions, this sparrow-roost in King’s Chapel yard 
was one of the wild wonders of Boston. Six thousand 
voices at least in the daybreak chorus; six thousand 
little bodies covered the naked limbs of the elms and the 
single honey locust like summer leaves for numbers; 
and when the winds blew and a great storm from the 
sea swept through the high-walled streets and bent the 
trees in the graveyard harbor, it was a stirring thing 
at midnight to see this fleet of six thousand tiny sail 
riding at anchor here, every wing reefed, every head 
battened down, every breast to the gale, while the very 
streets shrank into empty doorways and the tall lights 
blinked in the sleet and snow. 

A few sparrows are roosting in the old burial-ground 
tonight, but the great flock has dwindled almost away. 
Not for a long time will the last sparrow disappear, 
yet the automobile will finally do for him. The sparrows 
cannot live on oil and gasolene. When the last horse 
is displaced, then the last little sparrow scavenger, 
who lived on the half-digested grains of the horse- 
droppings, will spread his wings, never to return to 
the ivy-covered walls of Boston, and the dying elms and 
the honey locust in King’s Chapel Burial Ground. 
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The night-hawk and the chimney-swift are going 
with him, and later on the water-bug and the cock- 
roach. But these have not yet wiped their feet against 
the sinks of Boston, nor have the mice and the wretched 
rats shaken off the dust of their feet against us. It 
is not surprising, then, that this last summer a pair of 
sparrow-hawks should rest on the Natural History 
Building in the Back Bay. Just where the birds hunted 
and upon what they preyed no one found out, nor 
how they managed to share the hunting-grounds with 
the many house cats of the city. But they handled the 
situation successfully until their nestlings were nearly 
ready to fly. Then the young flappers, catching the 
spirit of the city, got out on the street in their pin- 
feathers, and were taken up, sheltered in a benevolent 
institution, and there protected until they could use 
their wings. 

There is nothing peculiar to Boston in this. I saw 
what I took to be the building operations of a pair of 
small hawks (sharp-shinned, possibly) in the heart of 
St. Louis recently; and a census of sixty-seven wild 
birds in a single day was taken some little time ago 
in New York City. What I wonder is, if anywhere 
else so many eyes see these things as in Boston, so many 
diaries record them, and if anywhere else they are so 
real a part of so many lives? 

On my way home from Boston this January day I 
saw a man feeding the wild ducks along the Riverway. 
I nearly ran over a hen pheasant in front of the 
Arboretum. As I came out to the edge of the city, I 
met two interesting figures in hip-boots with long eel- 
gigs, on their way, I suppose, to the Neponset River. 
And on the ice of the Weymouth Back River, a bit out 
of the city, to be sure, I saw two tiny tents pitched, 
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each housing a smelt-fisherman, whose lines were dan- 
gling through a hole in the frozen surface for the 
silvery little folk in the water below. 

To travel on foot from T’ Wharf, where the fishing- 
boats come in, to Franklin Field and the city zoo, is 
probably as rich a day’s tramp for wild life as can be 
taken in the United States, notwithstanding the fact 
that last April I returned from an all-day hunt about 
Santa Barbara, California, with one hundred and nine 
species of wild birds to my credit. What Boston lacks 
in birds it makes good in fish. 

It is the fish in the old Quincy Market, and at the 
wharves, which give unique meaning and a strictly 
Bostonian flavor to such a nature walk. Every strange 
creature that comes to the nets, or the lines, of the 
offshore fishermen finds its way to the market. I pre- 
sume that the other bebundled saunterers whom I com- 
monly meet among the stalls there come, as I come, to 
smell the smells and see the sights which the fishing- 
boats bring in. 

Was it because I had the run of the shipyard as a 
boy, and all of the people of the village “went to sea,” 
that the sight of a sail and the sniff of low tide roils 
the shallows of my civilization and stirs the elemental 
ooze at the bottom of me? 

Boston is not a limpet or a lobster, though still a 
creature of the sea and the rocky shore, and the great- 
est port for fish in the world. How perfectly natural to 
find almost any day in her market such a school as 
scrod, swordfish, red-snappers, scup, squid, sque- 
teague, sharks, skates, smelts, sculpins, scallops, shad, 
and sturgeon (in season)—just to mention the string 
that begins with s/ And what river-banks, what shores 
and deep seas, what gear—line and net and dory— 
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what weathers, risks, and flags at half-mast they all 
suggest! 

We have a good aquarium in Boston, its captives 
from the deep, with slowly waving fin and sculling tail, 
a strange, alien folk within their watery walls, notwith- 
standing our familiarity with the Georges and the 
Grand Banks. But we can say little for our collections 
and museums, the wildness of Boston being found in 
nothing mounted or caged. 

Boston has the least stuffed-animal and labeled-speci- 
men interest of any of our great cities. It is more con- 
cerned with the feeding of the pigeons and the gray 
squirrels on the Common. Compared with the Zoo and 
the museums of New York, ours in Boston, not count- 
ing the Agassiz Museum at Harvard, remind one of 
the parable of the mustard seed. Yet what we have is 
strictly to the purpose and complete after its kind— 
excellent local collections entirely for local ends. This 
city being the hub of the universe, finds the universal 
here; our very museums handling their collections of 
the things of Nature, as Thoreau handled Nature her- 
self—“as if she was born and brought up in Concord.” 

I wonder what a New-Yorker would think if he 
should discover our Children’s Museum in the Fens? 
Beside his American Museum of Natural History, this 
remarkably effective little thing in the Fens looks for 
size like a common shrew beside a sulphur-bottom whale 
—forty grains of mammal shrew up against one hun- 
dred and fifty tons of mammal whale! Some one has 
figured that it would require fifty-two and one half mil- 
lions of shrews to bulk as large as one such whale. I 
wonder what New York would think of this museum of 
ours? I also wonder if this shrew of a thing in the Fens 
may not produce as much wildness in Boston, perhaps, 
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as that whale of a thing produces in New York? It 
would be interesting to compare the numbers of chil- 
dren going and coming from the two museums directly 
into and out of the woods. 

One of the losing-winning fights that nature is ever 
waging with its sores, which we call cities, is going for- 
ward in the Fens of Boston, along the small margins 
of Muddy River, in what was once the salt marsh of 
the Back Bay. Here the plants of the sea-shore, long 
since cut off from their salty tides, are making a last 
feeble stand against the combined armies of the upland, 
the fresh-water, and the escaped garden forms, many of 
the latter not native to American soil. Only the trained 
botanist knows the full extent of this investing siege, 
and sees the silent battle receding into the fatal shal- 
lows of the little river. 

But here is one plant of the shore that holds stoutly 
out against all comers, though only in two or three 
small clumps. That is what we used to call “green-head 
grass,” Phragmites communis, a tall, plumed knight of 
a grass, from ten to twelve feet high, well known among 
the marshes southward. Here, with back against the 
wall, a meager remnant, gallantly, gloriously har- 
nessed, still waves magnificently defiant. 

In South Boston phragmites, besieged, seems to have 
made a more dramatic, indeed, a most extraordinary, 
defense, resorting to methods of modern warfare and 
digging itself in. For here, I am told, a form of the 
splendid grass has developed prostrate stalks, several 
yards long, and rooting at the nodes, as if, in the face 
of certain extinction, it had invented a new weapon, 
been driven by the extreme situation to resort to a new 
device, raised to a higher power by the overwhelming 


odds. 
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As everywhere in vacant city lots, dumps, and waste 
places, the conflict between native and foreign forms 
goes on in Boston’s world of plants. The immigrants 
have so completely won in certain regions as now to be 
fighting among themselves for a place in the sun. A 
gorgeous warfare wages along the shores of the Nepon- 
set River between the yellow tansy and the white 
melilotus (sweet clover) for complete possession of the 
land. As a bee-keeper, I wear the white spike of melilot, 
for it is a wonderful honey plant, though tansy’s good 
for tea. 

And while they war, witness, will you, the azure 
triumph of the common chickory! There are weeks 
along Brook Read made glorious by the chickory, when 
the ride that way to Boston is worth while just to pass 
through the skyey stuff, waist-high, and stippling the 
open lots and ragged roadsides with a blue more 
heavenly than heaven’s own for its having been laid over 
this earthy ground. 

The wild life of Boston is kin to its human life and 
behaves much the same. You can still find a few Indian 
families, much mixed, on my edge of the city. So in the 
dry woods of the Stony Brook Reservation in Roxbury 
you can still see the last lone chinquapin shrub, 
Castanea pumila. The chinquapin passes, but comes the 
galinsoga, an herbaceous tropical weed from Central 
America, and climbing up Beacon Hill, enters the an- 
cient and honorable back yards of the Adamses and 
there makes itself at home. 

What a topsy-turvy world! The mighty—how they 
are fallen! The lines of plant migration are usually 
from east to west, but this galinsoga upstart has de- 
liberately trekked northward, and dispossessing such 
aristocracy as had hitherto borne the weight of “the 
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First Church, the Boston State House, Beacon Hill, 
John Hancock and John Adams, Mount Vernon Street 
and Quincy,” sets up a new aristocracy and takes upon 
itself this elect burden. Surely Boston’s is a wildish 
destiny! 

Would any other metropolitan newspaper than the 
Boston Herald print, as the Herald did the other day, a 
column story of the crow that lives in the neighborhood 
of Copley Square! Of course the T'ranscript would, and 
make it four columns. But what other metropolis would 
have a live wild crow cawing from the weather-vane of 
its First Spiritualist Temple (now a movie theater) ? 
Or a sacred codfish on its acropolis for an aegis, where 
the original Greeks had Athena? Perhaps these are 
better called “totems,” after the original tribes of 
Massachusetts Bay, who called such things “wutohti- 
moin.” 

I recently lived for nearly three years at 17 Exeter 
Street, and an old crow would caw me out of bed all 
winter long. He remembered his country ways and got 
up with the milkmen. Born, as I was, in the woods, and 
brought up in the woods, I felt very much in the woods 
on Exeter Street, one house removed from Common- 
wealth Avenue, when the raucous, “Caw! Caw! Caw!” 
in the stilly dawn would wake me with half-conscious 
thoughts of the barn and morning chores. 

Last summer a pair of crows built a nest in one of 
the cottonwood trees on the corner of Dartmouth and 
Marlboro streets, one block from where I lived those 
three years. For some reason their first nest fell down, 
nest and eggs an awful ruin in the street below. But 
upon the foundation of the old nest a new one went up, 
and a better one this time. Passers-by beneath the tree 
could see the black head and tail of the sitting bird. 
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Processsions of automobiles went to and fro all day 
and half the night; but the crows knew the mind of 
Boston, and brooded on, croaking softly to each other. 


The plowmen homeward plod their weary way. 


But they no longer plant corn on the pavements here. 
Other carking cares are theirs. And the crows are re- 
turning to hunt for fresh-hatched sparrows behind the 
shutters and among the ivied walls of Commonwealth 
Avenue! 

It is more than a surprising thing to see this big, 
black, wary bird back with its nest in the streets of 
Boston. What does his presence in the city portend? 
He is a hostage, if we will so accept him. Else he is a 
spy, an “observer” of an alien, enemy power, camped 
about and investing Boston, the same power that in- 
vested Babylon and gave her back to the corbies, temple 
and market and court. 


As I was walking all alane, 


(for so the departed spirits do, among their ancient 
haunts) and found myself at the corner of Common- 
wealth and Exeter, looking for Number 17, 


I heard twa corbies making a mane: 
The tane unto the tither did say, 
“Whar sall we gang and dine the day?” 


And as they flew over me toward a crumbling esplanade 
of what in my day had been the Charles River, I heard 
them croaking evenly: 


Ye'll sit on his white hause-bane, 

And I’ll pick out his bonny blue e’en: 
Wi’ a lock o’ his gowden hair 

We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 
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Mony a one for him maks mane, 

But nane sall ken whar he is gane: 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair. 


This is a melancholy dream. That the Charles may 
sometime flow past the fallen walls of Boston is wholly 
possible, But Boston has left a channel for the river, 
and built a tower for the duck-hawk, and planted cot- 
tonwoods for the crows. It is a wise mayor who gives 
the keys of his city to the crow. 


W. H. HUDSON 


<i feo 


The writings of W. H. Hudson came 
late into favor among American readers. 
But since he has been known, his public 
has grown steadily until he might almost 
be called popular among college readers. 
He is generally spoken of as a naturalist, 
but the designation is both inadequate and 
misleading. While he was a keen observer 
and trustworthy interpreter of nature this 
was only the material for his workshop; he 
was primarily an interpreter of human 
values, an apostle of simplicity. 

He is probably best known in America 
by Green Mansions and Tales of the Pam- 
pas, both drawn from his years in South 
America. Readers who know him through 
either of these two will enjoy scarcely 
less The Purple Land, A Shepherd’s Life, 
or Adventures Among Birds, to mention 
three at random. “My Friend Jack” is 
from A foot in England. 

What most distinguishes Hudson’s work 
is delicacy of touch and a finish of style 
that has all the ease of spontaneity. John 
Galsworthy has said of his work: “He puts 
down what he sees and feels, out of sheer 
love of the thing seen and the emotion 
felt; the smell of the lamp has not touched 
a single page that he ever wrote... . 
To use words so true and simple that they 
oppose no obstacle to the flow of thought 


and feeling from mind to mind, and yet 
by juxtaposition of word-sounds set up in 
the recipient continuing emotion or grati- 
fication—this is the essence of style; and 


Hudson’s writing has preéminently this 
double quality.” 


MY FRIEND JACK 
by W. H. Hupson 


curly, perfect in shape, but just a retriever; 
and he is really not my friend, only he thinks he is, 
which comes to the same thing. So convinced is he that 
I am his guide, protector, and true master, that if I 
were to give him a downright scolding or even a thrash- 
ing he would think it was all right and go on just the 
same. His way of going on is to make a companion of 
me whether I want him or not. I do not want him, but 
his idea is that I want him very much. I bitterly blame 
myself for having made the first advances, although 
nothing came of it except that he growled. I met him 
in a Cornish village in a house where I stayed. There 
was a nice kennel there, painted green, with a bed 
of clean straw and an empty plate which had contained 
his dinner, but on peeping in I saw no dog. Next day 
it was the same, and the next, and the day after that; 
then I inquired about it—Was there a dog in that 
house or not? Oh, yes, certainly there was: Jack, but a 
very independent sort of dog. On most days he looked 
in, ate his dinner and had a nap on his straw, but 
he was not what you would call a home-keeping dog. 
One day I found him in, and after we had looked 
for about a minute at each other, I squatting before 
the kennel, he with chin on paws pretending to be 
looking through me at something beyond, I addressed 


a few kind words to him, which he received with the 
99 


M friend Jack is a retriever—very black, very 
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before-mentioned growl. I pronounced him a surly 
brute and went away. It was growl for growl. Never- 
theless I was well pleased at having escaped the con- 
sequences in speaking kindly to him. I am not a 
“doggy” person nor even a canophilist. The purely 
parasitic or degenerate pet dog moves me to compas- 
sion, but the natural vigorous outdoor dog I fear and 
avoid because we are not in harmony; consequently I 
suffer and am a loser when he forces his company on 
me. The outdoor world I live in is not the one to which 
a man goes for a constitutional, with a dog to save 
him from feeling lonely, or, if he has a gun, with a dog 
to help him kill something. It is a world which has 
sound in it, distant cries and penetrative calls, and 
low mysterious notes, as of insects and corncrakes, and 
frogs chirping and of grasshopper warblers—sounds 
like wind in the dry sedges. And there are also sweet 
and beautiful songs; but it is a very quiet world where 
creatures move about subtly, on wings, on polished 
scales, on softly padded feet—rabbits, foxes, stoats, 
weasels, and voles and birds and lizards and adders 
and slow-worms, also beetles and dragon-flies. Many 
are at enmity with each other, but on account of their 
quietude there is no disturbance, no outcry and rush- 
ing into hiding. And having acquired this habit from 
them I am able to see and be with them. The sitting 
bird, the frolicking rabbit, the basking adder—they 
are as little disturbed at my presence as the butterfly 
that drops down close to my feet to sun his wings on 
a leaf or frond and makes me hold my breath at the 
sight of his divine color, as if he had just fluttered 
down from some brighter realm in the sky. Think 
of a dog in this world, intoxicated with the odors of 
so many wild creatures, dashing and splashing through 
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bogs and bushes! It is ten times worse than a bull in a 
china-shop. The bull can but smash a lot of objects 
made of baked clay; the dog introduces a mad panic 
in a world of living intelligent beings, a fairy realm of 
exquisite beauty. They scuttle away and vanish into 
hiding as if a deadly wind had blown over the earth and 
swept them out of existence. Only the birds remain— 
they can fly and do not fear for their own lives, but are 
in a state of intense anxiety about their eggs and young 
among the bushes which he is dashing through or 
exploring. 

I had good reason, then, to congratulate myself on 
Jack’s surly behavior on our first meeting. Then, a few 
days later, a curious thing happened. Jack was dis- 
covered one morning in his kennel, and when spoken 
to came or rather dragged himself out, a most pitiable 
object. He was horribly bruised and sore all over; his 
bones appeared to be all broken; he was limp and 
could hardly get on his feet, and in that miserable con- 
dition he continued for some three days. 

At first we thought he had been in a big fight—he 
was inclined that way, his master said—but we could 
discover no tooth marks or lacerations, nothing but 
bruises. Perhaps, we said, he had fallen into the hands 
of some cruel person in one of the distant moor- 
land farms, who had tied him up, then thrashed him 
with a big stick, and finally turned him loose to die on 
the moor or crawl home if he could. His master looked 
so black at this that we said no more about it. But Jack 
was a wonderfully tough dog, all gristle I think, and 
after three days of lying there like a dead dog he 
quickly recovered, though I’m quite sure that if his in- 
juries had been distributed among any half-dozen pam- 
pered or pet dogs it would have killed them all. A 
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morning came when the kennel was empty: Jack was 
not dead—he was well again, and, as usual, out. 

Just then I was absent for a week or ten days; then, 
back again, I went out one fine morning for a long 
day’s ramble along the coast. A mile or so from home, 
happening to glance back I caught sight of a black 
dog’s face among the bushes thirty or forty yards 
away gazing earnestly at me. It was Jack, of course, 
nothing but his head visible in an opening among the 
bushes—a black head which looked as if carved in 
ebony, in a wonderful setting of shining yellow furze 
blossoms. The beauty and singularity of the sight made 
it impossible for me to be angry with him, though 
there’s nothing a man more resents than being shad- 
owed, or secretly followed and spied upon, even by a 
dog, so, without considering what I was letting myself 
in for, I cried out “Jack” and instantly he bounded out 
and came to my side, then flew on ahead, well pleased 
to lead the way. 

“J must suffer him this time,” I said resignedly, and 
went on, he always ahead acting as my scout and hun- 
ter—self-appointed, of course, but as I had not ordered 
him back in trumpet tones, and hurled a rock at him to 
enforce the command, he took it that he was appointed 
by me. He certainly made the most of his position ; 
no one could say that he was lacking in zeal. He 
scoured the country to the right and left and far in ad- 
vance of me, crashing through furze thickets and 
splashing across bogs and streams, spreading terror 
where he went and leaving nothing for me to look at. 
So it went on until after one o’clock when, tired and 
hungry, I was glad to go down into a small fishing cove 
to get some dinner in a cottage I knew. Jack threw 
himself down on the floor and shared my meal, then 
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made friends with the fisherman’s wife and got a second 
meal of saffron cake which, being a Cornish dog, he 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

The second half of the day was very much like the 
first, altogether a blank day for me, although a very 
full one for Jack, who had filled a vast number of wild 
creatures with terror, furiously hunted a hundred or 
more, and succeeded in killing two or three. 

Jack was impossible, and would never be allowed 
to follow me again. So I sternly said and so thought, 
but when the time came and I found him waiting for me 
his brown eyes bright with joyful anticipation, I could 
not scowl at him and thunder out No! I could not 
help putting myself in his place. For here he was, a 
dog of boundless energy who must exercise his powers 
or be miserable, with nothing in the village for him 
except to witness the not very exciting activities of 
others; and that, I discovered, had been his life. He 
was mad to do something, and because there was noth- 
ing for him to do his time was mostly spent in going 
about the village to keep an eye on the movements of 
the people, especially of those who did the work, always 
with the hope that his services might be required in 
some way by some one. He was grateful for the small- 
est crumbs, so to speak. House-work and work about 
the house—milking, feeding the pigs and so on—did 
not interest him, nor would he attend the laborers in 
the fields. Harvest time would make a difference; now 
it was plowing, sowing, and hoeing, with nothing for 
Jack. But he was always down at the fishing cove to 
see the boats go out or come in and join in the excite- 
ment when there was a good catch. It was still better 
when the boat went with provisions to the lighthouse, 
or to relieve the keeper, for then Jack would go too 
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and if they would not have him he would plunge into 
the waves and swim after it until the sails were hoisted 
and it flew like a great gull from him and he was com- 
pelled to swim back to land. If there was nothing else to 
do he would go to the stone quarry and keep the quarry- 
men company, sharing their dinner and hunting away 
the cows and donkeys that came too near. Then at six 
o’clock he would turn up at the cricket-field, where a 
few young enthusiasts would always attend to practice 
after working hours. 

Living this way Jack was, of course, known to every- 
body—as well known as the burly parson, the tall 
policeman, and the lazy girl who acted as postman and 
strolled about the parish once a day delivering the 
letters. When Jack trotted down the village street he 
received as many greetings as any human inhabitant— 
“Hullo, Jack!” or “Morning, Jack,” or “Where be 
going, Jack?” 

But all this variety, and all he could do to fit himself 
into and be a part of the village life and fill up his 
time, did not satisfy him. Happiness for Jack was 
out on the moor—its lonely wet thorny places, preg- 
nant with fascinating scents, not of flowers and odorous 
herbs, but of alert, warm-blooded, and swift-footed 
creatures. And I was going there—would I, could I, 
be so heartless as to refuse to take him? 

You see that Jack, being a dog, could not go there 
alone. He was a social being by instinct as well as train- 
ing, dependent on others, or on the one who was his 
head and master. His human master, or the man who 
took him out and spoke to him in a tone of authority, 
represented the head of the pack—the leading dog for 
the time being, albeit a dog that walked on his hind legs 
and spoke a bow-wow dialect of his own. 
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I thought of all this and of many things besides. 
The dog, I remembered, was taken by man out of his 
own world and thrust into one where he can never 
adapt himself perfectly to the conditions, and it was 
consequently nothing more than simple justice on my 
part to do what I could to satisfy his desire even at 
some cost to myself. But while I was revolving the 
matter in my mind, feeling rather unhappy about it, 
Jack was quite happy, since he had nothing to revolve. 
For him it was all settled and done with. Having taken 
him out once, I must go on taking him out always. 
Our two lives, hitherto running apart—his in the vil- 
lage, where he occupied himself with uncongenial af- 
fairs, mine on the moor where, haying but two legs to 
run on, I could catch no rabbits—were now united in 
one current to our mutual advantage. His habits were 
altered to suit the new life. He stayed in now so as 
not to lose me when I went for a walk, and when re- 
turning, instead of going back to his kennel, he fol- 
lowed me in and threw himself down, all wet, on the 
rug before the fire. His master and mistress came in and 
stared in astonishment. It was against the rules of the 
house! They ordered him out and he looked at them 
without moving. Then they spoke again very sharply 
indeed, and he growled a low buzzing growl without 
lifting his chin from his paws, and they had to leave 
him! He had transferred his allegiance to a new master 
and head of the pack. He was under my protection and 
felt quite safe: if I had taken any part in that scene it 
would have been to order those two persons who had 
once lorded it over him out of the room! 

I didn’t really mind his throwing over his master 
and taking possession of the rug in my sitting-room, 
but I certainly did very keenly resent his behavior 
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towards the birds every morning at breakfast-time. 
It was my chief pleasure to feed them during the bad 
weather, and it was often a difficult task even before 
Jack came on the scene to mix himself in my affairs. 
The Land’s End is, I believe, the windiest place in 
the world, and when I opened the window and threw 
the scraps out the wind would catch and whirl them 
away like so many feathers over the garden wall, and 
I could not see what became of them. It was neces- 
sary to go out by the kitchen door at the back (the 
front door facing the sea being impossible) and scatter 
the food on the lawn, and then go in to watch the 
result from behind the window. The blackbirds and 
thrushes would wait for a lull to fly in over the wall, 
while the daws would hover overhead and sometimes 
succeed in dropping down and seizing a crust, but 
often enough when descending they would be caught 
and whirled away by the blast. The poor magpies 
found their long tails very much against them in the 
scramble, and it was even worse with the pied wag- 
tail. He would go straight for the bread and get 
whirled and tossed about the smooth lawn like a toy 
bird made of feathers, his tail blown over his head. 
It was bad enough, and then Jack, curious about these 
visits to the lawn, came to investigate and finding the 
scraps, proceeded to eat them all up. I tried to make 
him understand better by feeding him before I fed the 
birds; then by scolding and even hitting him, but he 
would not see it; he knew better than I did; he wasn’t 
hungry and he didn’t want bread, but he would eat 
it all the same, every scrap of it, just to prevent it 
from being wasted. Jack was doubtless both vexed 
and amused at my simplicity in thinking that all this 
food which I put on the lawn would remain there un- 
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devoured by those useless creatures the birds until it 
was wanted. 

Even this I forgave him, for I saw that he had 
not, that with his dog mind he could not, understand 
me. I also remembered the words of a wise old Cor- 
nish writer with regard to the mind of the lower ani- 
mals: “But their faculties of mind are no less pro- 
portioned to their state of subjection than the shape 
and properties of their bodies. They have knowledge 
peculiar to their several spheres and sufficient for the 
under-part they have to act.” 

Let me be free from the delusion that it is possible 
to raise them above this level, or in other words to 
add an inch to their mental stature. I have nothing 
to forgive Jack after all. And so in spite of every- 
thing, Jack was suffered at home and accompanied me 
again and again in my walks abroad; and there were 
more blank days, or if not altogether blank, seeing that 
there was Jack himself to be observed and thought 
about, they were not the kind of days I had counted on 
having. My only consolation was that Jack failed to 
capture more than one out of every hundred, or per- 
haps five hundred, of the creatures he hunted, and that 
I was even able to save a few of these. But I could 
not help admiring his tremendous energy and courage, 
especially in cliff-climbing when we visited the head- 
lands—those stupendous masses and lofty piles of 
granite which rise like castles built by giants of old. 
He would almost make me tremble for his life when, 
after climbing on to some projecting rock, he would 
go to the extreme end and look down over it as if it 
pleased him to watch the big waves break in foam 
on the black rocks a couple of hundred feet below. 
But it was not the big green waves or any sight in 
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nature that drew him—he sniffed and sniffed and wrig- 
gled and twisted his black nose, and raised and de- 
pressed his ears as he sniffed, and was excited solely 
because the upward currents of air brought him tidings 
of living creatures that lurked in the rocks below— 
badger and fox and rabbit. One day when quitting 
one of these places, on looking up I spied Jack stand- 
ing on the summit of a precipice about seventy-five 
feet high. Jack saw me and waved his tail, and then 
started to come straight down to me! From the top 
a faint rabbit-track was visible winding downwards to 
within twenty-four feet of the ground; the rest was 
a sheer wall of rock. Down he dashed, faster and faster 
as he got to where the track ended, and then losing his 
footing he fell swiftly to the earth, but luckily dropped 
on a deep spongy turf and was not hurt. After wit- 
nessing this reckless act I knew how he had come by 
those frightful bruises on a former occasion. He had 
doubtless fallen a long way down a cliff and had been 
almost crushed on the stones. But the lesson was lost 
on Jack; he would have it that where rabbits and foxes 
went he could go! 

After all, the chief pleasure those blank bad days 
had for me was the thought that Jack was as happy as 
he could well be. But it was not enough to satisfy me, 
and by and by it came into my mind that I had been 
long enough at that place. It was hard to leave Jack, 
who had put himself so entirely in my hands, and 
trusted me so implicitly. But—the weather was keep- 
ing very bad: was there ever known such a June as 
this of 1907? So wet and windy and cold! Then, too, 
the bloom had gone from the furze. It was, I remem- 
bered, to witness this chief loveliness that I came. Look- 
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ing on the wide moor and far-off bowlder-strewn hills 
and seeing how rusty the bushes were, I quoted— 


The bloom has gone, and with the bloom goal, 


and early in the morning, with all my belongings on 
my back, I stole softly forth, glancing apprehensively 
in the direction of the kennel, and out on to the windy 
road. It was painful to me to have to decamp in this 
way; it made me think meanly of myself; but if Jack 
could read this and could speak his mind I think he 
would acknowledge that my way of bringing the con- 
nection to an end was best for both of us. I was not 
the person, or dog on two legs, he had taken me for, 
one with a proper desire to kill things: I only acted 
according to my poor lights. Nothing, then, remains 
to be said except that one word which it was not con- 
venient to speak on the windy morning of my depar- 


ture—Good-by Jack. 
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One of the few books written by an 
American which is widely recognized 
abroad as an enduring contribution to lit- 
erature is Thoreau’s Walden. Modest in 
size, a scant three hundred pages—modest 
in apparent scope, being the observations 
and reflections of an eccentric young her- 
mit-bachelor—still this account of his ac- 
tivities in the woods and of his own orig- 
inal, clear-sighted thinking stands today 
as a unique and solidly rewarding book. 
But during his own lifetime (1817-1862) 
Thoreau’s two published volumes, A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers and 
Walden, had a negligible sale. Only a 
few discerning readers, his close friend 
Emerson among them, appreciated his 
gifts as a nature writer and as a pro- 
foundly stimulating thinker. 

Before Thoreau was graduated from 
Harvard, in 1837, he began to keep a de- 
tailed journal-record of his thoughts and 
his nature rambles, a practice he main- 
tained all his days. These journals are 
a mine of original ideas, often strikingly 
adequate in expression; and as a source 
of much accurate nature lore, they are 
still valuable. A conveniently condensed 
view of Thoreau as a diarist and, there- 
fore, as a person, is available in The 


Heart of Thoreau’s Journals, edited by 
Odell Shepard. 

“Brute Neighbors,” a chapter from 
Walden, reveals Thoreau’s unflagging in- 
terest in the wild life about Walden Pond, 
and illustrates, too, his apparently casual 
but invariably penetrating criticism of 
human affairs. 


BRUTE NEIGHBORS 
by Henry D. THorreau 


Hy do precisely these objects which we behold 

make a world? Why has man just these species 

of animals for his neighbors; as if nothing but a mouse 

could have filled this crevice? I suspect that Pilpay 

and Co.* have put animals to their best use, for they 

are all beasts of burden, in a sense, made to carry some 
portion of our thoughts. 

The mice which haunted my house were not the com- 
mon ones, which are said to have been introduced into 
the country, but a wild native kind not found in the 
village. I sent one to a distinguished naturalist, and it 
interested him much. When I was building, one of these 
had its nest underneath the house, and before I had 
laid the second floor, and swept out the shavings, would 
come out regularly at lunch time and pick up the 
crumbs at my feet. It probably had never seen a man 
before; and it soon became quite familiar, and would 
run over my shoes and up my clothes. It could readily 
ascend the sides of the room by short impulses, like a 
squirrel, which it resembled in its motions. At length, 
as I leaned with my elbow on the bench one day, it ran 
up my clothes, and along my sleeve, and round and 
round the paper which held my dinner, while I kept the 


* Pilpay and Co.—Bidpai or Pilpai: the reputed author of a num- 
ber of animal fables, originally written in Sanskrit. In these fables, 
as in Aesop’s, the animals symbolize or express “some portion of 
our thoughts,” some bit of human wisdom, 
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latter close, and dodged and played at bopeep with it; 
and when at last I held still a piece of cheese between 
my thumb and finger, it came and nibbled it, sitting in 
my hand, and afterwards cleaned its face and paws, 
like a fly, and walked away. 

A phoebe soon built in my shed, and a robin for pro- 
tection in a pine which grew against the house. In June 
the partridge (T'etrao wmbellus), which is so shy a bird, 
led her brood past my windows from the woods in the 
rear to the front of my house, clucking and calling to 
them like a hen, and in all her behavior proving her- 
self the hen of the woods. The young suddenly disperse 
on your approach, at a signal from the mother, as if 
a whirlwind had swept them away, and they so exactly 
resemble the dried leaves and twigs that many a 
traveler has placed his foot in the midst of a brood, 
and heard the whir of the old bird as she flew off, and 
her anxious calls and mewing, or seen her trail her 
wings to attract his attention, without suspecting their 
neighborhood. The parent will sometimes roll and spin 
round before you in such a dishabille that you cannot, 
for a few moments, detect what kind of creature it is. 
The young squat still and flat, often running their 
heads under a leaf, and mind only their mother’s di- 
rections given from a distance, nor will your approach 
make them run again and betray themselves. You may 
even tread on them, or have your eyes on them for a 
minute, without discovering them. I have held them 
in my open hand at such a time, and still their only 
care, obedient to their mother and their instinct, was 
to squat there without fear or trembling. So perfect 
is this instinct that once, when I had laid them on the 
leaves again, and one accidentally fell on its side, it was 
found with the rest in exactly the same position ten 
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minutes afterwards. They are not callow like the young 
of most birds, but more perfectly developed and pre- 
cocious even than chickens. The remarkably adult yet 
innocent expression of their open and serene eyes is very 
memorable. All intelligence seems reflected in them. 
They suggest not merely the purity of infancy, but a 
wisdom clarified by experience. Such an eye was not 
born when the bird was, but is coeval with the sky it © 
reflects. The woods do not yield another such gem. The 
traveler does not often look into such a limpid well. 
The ignorant or reckless sportsman often shoots the 
parent at such a time, and leaves these innocents to fall 
a prey to some prowling beast or bird, or gradually 
mingle with the decaying leaves which they so much 
resemble. It is said that when hatched by a hen they will 
directly disperse on some alarm, and so are lost, for 
they never hear the mother’s call which gathers them 
again. These were my hens and chickens. 

It is remarkable how many creatures live wild and 
free though secret in the woods, and still sustain them- 
selves in the neighborhood of towns, suspected by 
hunters only. How retired the otter manages to live 
here! He grows to be four fect long, as big as a small 
boy, perhaps without any human being getting a 
glimpse of him. I formerly saw the raccoon in the woods 
behind where my house is built, and probably still 
heard their whinnering at night. Commonly I rested an 
hour or two in the shade at noon, after planting, and 
ate my lunch, and read a little by a spring which was 
the source of a swamp and of a brook, oozing from un- 
der Brister’s Hill, half a mile from my field. The ap- 
proach to this was through a succession of descending 
grassy hollows, full of young pitch-pines, into a larger 
wood about the swamp. There, in a very secluded and 
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shaded spot, under a spreading white-pine, there was 
yet a clean firm sward to sit on. I had dug out the 
spring and made a well of clear gray water, where I 
could dip up a pailful without roiling it, and thither I 
went for this purpose almost every day in midsummer, 
when the pond was warmest. Thither, too, the wood- 
cock led her brood, to probe the mud for worms, flying 
but a foot above them down the bank, while they ran 
in a troop beneath; but at last, spying me, she would 
leave her young and circle round and round me, nearer 
and nearer till within four or five feet, pretending 
broken wings and legs, to attract my attention, and get 
off her young, who would already have taken up their 
march, with faint wiry peep, single file through the 
swamp, as she directed. Or I heard the peep of the 
young when I could not see the parent bird. There, too, 
the turtledoves sat over the spring, or fluttered from 
bough to bough of the soft white-pines over my head ; 
or the red squirrel, coursing down the nearest bough, 
was particularly familiar and inquisitive. You only need 
sit still long enough in some attractive spot in the woods 
that all its inhabitants may exhibit themselves to you 
by turns. 

I was witness to events of a less peaceful character. 
One day when I went out to my woodpile, or rather my 
pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, the one red, 
the other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and 
black, fiercely contending with one another. Having 
once got hold they never let go, but struggled and 
wrestled and rolled on the chips incessantly. Looking 
farther, I was surprised to find that the chips were 
covered with such combatants, that it was not a duellum, 
but a bellum, a war between two races of ants, the red 
always pitted against the black, and frequently two red 
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ones to one black. The legions of these Myrmidons covy- 
ered all the hills and vales in my wood-yard, and the 
ground was already strewn with the dead and dying, 
both red and black. It was the only battle which I have 
ever witnessed, the only battlefield I ever trod while the 
battle was raging; internecine war; the red republi- 
cans on the one hand, and the black imperialists on the 
other. On every side they were engaged in deadly com- 
bat, yet without any noise that I could hear, and hu- 
man soldiers never fought so resolutely. I watched a 
couple that were fast locked in each other’s embraces, 
in a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at noonday 
prepared to fight till the sun went down, or life went 
out. The smaller red champion had fastened himself 
like a vice to his adversary’s front, and through all 
the tumbling on that field never for an instant ceased 
to gnaw at one of his feelers near the root, having al- 
ready caused the other to go by the board; while the 
stronger black one dashed him from side to side, and, as 
I saw on looking nearer, had already divested him of 
several of his members. They fought with more per- 
tinacity than bulldogs. Neither manifested the least 
disposition to retreat. It was evident that their battle- 
cry was Conquer or die. In the meanwhile there came 
along a single red ant on the hill-side of this valley, 
evidently full of excitement, who either had despatched 
his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle; prob- 
ably the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs; whose 
mother had charged him to return with his shield or 
upon it. Or perchance he was some Achilles, who had 
nourished his wrath apart, and had now come to avenge 
or rescue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat 
from afar—for the blacks were nearly twice the size 
of the red—he drew near with rapid pace till he stood 
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on his guard within half an inch of the combatants ; 
then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the 
black warrior, and commenced his operations near the 
root of his right foreleg, leaving the foe to select among 
his own members; and so there were three united for 
life, as if a new kind of attraction had been invented 
which put all other locks and cements to shame. I should 
not have wondered by this time to find that they had 
their respective musical bands stationed on some emi- 
nent chip, and playing their national airs the while, to 
excite the slow and cheer the dying combatants. I was 
myself excited somewhat even as if they had been men. 
The more you think of it, the less the difference. And 
certainly there is not the fight recorded in Concord his- 
tory, at least, if in the history of America, that will bear 
a moment’s comparison with this, whether for the num- 
bers engaged in it, or for the patriotism and heroism 
displayed. For numbers and for carnage it was an 
Austerlitz or Dresden. Concord Fight! Two killed on 
the patriots’ side, and Luther Blanchard wounded! 
Why, here every ant was a Buttrick—“Fire! for God’s 
sake, fire!’—and thousands shared the fate of Davis 
and Hosmer. There was not one hireling there. I have 
no doubt that it was a principle they fought for, as 
much as our ancestors, and not to avoid a three-penny 
tax on their tea; and the results of this battle will be as 
important and memorable to those whom it concerns as 
those of the battle of Bunker Hill, at least. 

I took up the chip on which the three I have par- 
ticularly described were struggling, carried it into my 
house, and placed it under a tumbler on my window- 
sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a microscope to 
the first-mentioned red ant, I saw that, though he was 
assiduously gnawing at the near foreleg of his enemy, 
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having severed his remaining feeler, his own breast was 
all torn away, exposing what vitals he had there to the 
jaws of the black warrior, whose breastplate was ap- 
parently too thick for him to pierce; and the dark car- 
buncles of the sufferer’s eyes shone with ferocity such 
as war only could excite. They struggled half an hour 
longer under the tumbler, and when I looked again the 
black soldier had severed the heads of his foes from their 
bodies, and the still living heads were hanging on either 
side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-bow, 
still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he was 
endeavoring with feeble struggles, being without feelers 
and with only the remnant of a leg, and I know not how 
many other wounds, to divest himself of them; which at 
length, after half an hour more, he accomplished. I 
raised the glass, and he went off over the window-sill in 
that crippled state. Whether he finally survived that 
combat, and spent the remainder of his days in some 
Hotel des Invalides, I do not know; but I thought that 
his industry would not be worth much thereafter. I 
never learned which party was victorious, nor the cause 
of the war; but I felt for the rest of that day as if I had 
my feelings excited and harrowed by witnessing the 
struggle, the ferocity and carnage, of a human battle 
before my door. 

Kirby and Spence tell us that the battles of ants 
have long been celebrated and the date of them re- 
corded, though they say that Huber is the only modern 
author who appears to have witnessed them. “Aeneas 
Sylvius,” say they, “after giving a very circumstantial 
account of one contested with great obstinacy by a 
great and small species on the trunk of a pear tree,” 
adds that “ ‘This action was fought in the pontificate 
of Eugenius the Fourth, in the presence of Nicholas 
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Pistoriensis, an eminent lawyer, who related the whole 
history of the battle with the greatest fidelity.’ A sim- 
ilar engagement between great and small ants is re- 
corded by Olaus Magnus, in which the small ones, being 
victorious, are said to have buried the bodies of their 
own soldiers, but left those of their giant enemies a 
prey to the birds. This event happened previous to the 
expulsion of the tyrant Christian the Second from 
Sweden.” The battle which I witnessed took place in the 
Presidency of Polk, five years before the passage of 
Webster’s Fugitive-Slave Bill. 

Many a village Bose, fit only to course a mud-turtle 
in a victualing cellar, sported his heavy quarters in the 
woods, without the knowledge of his master, and in- 
effectually smelled at old fox burrows and woodchucks’ 
holes; led perchance by some slight cur which nimbly 
threaded the wood, and might still inspire a natural 
terror in its denizens—now far behind his guide, bark- 
ing like a canine bull toward some small squirrel which 
had treed itself for scrutiny, then, cantering off, bend- 
ing the bushes with his weight, imagining that he is on 
the track of some stray member of the jerbilla family. 
Once I was surprised to see a cat walking along the 
stony shore of the pond, for they rarely wander so far 
from home. The surprise was mutual. Nevertheless the 
most domestic cat, which has lain on a rug all her days, 
appears quite at home in the woods, and, by her sly and 
stealthy behavior, proves herself more native there than 
the regular inhabitants. Once, when berrying, I met 
with a cat with young kittens in the woods, quite wild, 
and they all, like their mother, had their backs up and 
were fiercely spitting at me. A few years before I lived 
in the woods there was what was called a “winged cat” 
in one of the farmhouses in Lincoln nearest the pond, 
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Mr. Gilian Baker’s. When I called to see her in June, 
1842, she was gone a-hunting in the woods, as was her 
wont (I am not sure whether it was a male or female, 
and so use the more common pronoun), but her mistress 
told me that she came into the neighborhood a, little 
more than a year before, in April, and was finally taken 
into their house; that she was of a dark brownish-gray 
color, with a white spot on her throat, and white feet, 
and had a large bushy tail like a fox, that in the winter 
the fur grew thick and flatted out along her sides, form- 
ing strips ten or twelve inches long by two and a half 
wide, and under her chin like a muff, the upper side 
loose, the under matted like felt, and in the spring these 
appendages dropped off. They gave me a pair of her 
“wings,” which I keep still. There is no appearance of 
a membrane about them. Some thought it was part 
flying-squirrel or some other wild animal, which is not 
impossible, for, according to naturalists, prolific hy- 
brids have been produced by the union of the marten 
and domestic cat. This would have been the right kind 
of cat for me to keep, if I had kept any; for why should 
not a poet’s cat be winged as well as his horse? 

In the fall the loon (Colymbus glacialis) came, as 
usual, to molt and bathe in the pond, making the woods 
ring with his wild laughter before I had risen. At rumor 
of his arrival all the Mill-dam sportsmen are on the 
alert, in gigs and on foot, two by two and three by three, 
with patent rifles and conical balls and spyglasses. They 
come rustling through the woods like autumn leaves, at 
least ten men to one loon. Some station themselves on 
this side of the pond, some on that, for the poor bird 
cannot be omnipresent; if he dive here he must come up 
there. But now the kind October wind rises, rustling 
the leaves and rippling the surface of the water, so that 
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no loon can be heard or seen, though his foes sweep the 
pond with spyglasses, and make the woods resound with 
their discharges. The waves generously rise and dash 
angrily, taking sides with all waterfowl, and our sports- 
men must beat a retreat to town and shop and unfinished 
jobs. But they were too often successful. When I went 
to get a pail of water early in the morning I frequently 
saw this stately bird sailing out of my cove within a few 
rods. If I endeavored to overtake him in a boat, in order 
to see how he would maneuver, he would dive and be 
completely lost, so that I did not discover him again, 
sometimes, till the latter part of the day. But I was 
more than a match for him on the surface. He commonly 
went off in a rain. 

As I was paddling along the north shore one very 
calm October afternoon, for such days especially they 
settled on to the lakes, like the milkweed down, having 
looked in vain over the pond for a loon, suddenly one, 
sailing out from the shore toward the middle a few rods 
in front of me, set up his wild laugh and betrayed him- 
self. I pursued with a paddle and he dived, but when 
he came up I was nearer than before. He dived again, 
but I miscalculated the direction he would take, and we 
were fifty rods apart when he came to the surface this 
time, for I had helped to widen the interval; and again 
he laughed long and loud, and with more reason than 
before. He maneuvered so cunningly that I could 
not get within half a dozen rods of him. Each time, 
when he came to the surface, turning his head this 
way and that, he coolly surveyed the water and the land, 
and apparently chose his course so that he might come 
up where there was the widest expanse of water and at 
the greatest distance from the boat. It was surprising 
how quickly he made up his mind and put his resolve 
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into execution. He led me at once to the widest part of 
the pond, and cou'd not be driven from it. While he 
was thinking one thing in his brain, I was endeavoring 
to divine his thought in mine. It was a pretty game, 
played on the smooth surface of the pond, a man 
against a loon. Suddenly your adversary’s checker dis- 
appears beneath the board, and the problem is to place 
yours nearest to where his will appear again. Sometimes 
he would come up unexpectedly on the opposite side of 
me, having apparently passed directly under the boat. 
So long-winded was he and so unweariable that when 
he had swum farthest he would immediately plunge 
again, nevertheless ; and then no wit could divine where 
in the deep pond, beneath the smooth surface, he might 
be speeding his way like a fish, for he had time and 
avility to visit the bottom of the pond in its deepest 
part. It is said that loons have been caught in the New 
York lakes eighty feet beneath the surface, with hooks 
set for trout—though Walden is deeper than that. How 
surprised must the fishes be to see this ungainly visitor 
from another sphere speeding his way amid their 
schools! Yet he appeared to know his course as surely 
under water as on the surface, and swam much faster 
there. Once or twice I saw a ripple where he approached 
the surface, just put his head out to reconnoiter, and 
instantly dived again. I found that it was as well for 
me to rest on my oars and wait his reappearing as to 
endeavor to calculate where he would rise; for again, 
and again, when I was straining my eyes over the sur- 
face one way, I would suddenly be startled by his un- 
earthly laugh behind me. But why, after displaying so 
much cunning, did he invariably betray himself the 
moment he came up by that loud laugh? Did not his 
white breast enough betray him? He was indeed 
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a silly loon, I thought. I could commonly hear 
the plash of the water when he came up, and 
so also detected him. But after an hour he seemed 
as fresh as ever, dived as willingly and swam 
yet farther than at first. It was surprising to see how 
serenely he sailed off with unruffled breast when he came 
to the surface, doing all the work with his webbed feet 
beneath. His usual note was this demoniac laughter, 
yet somewhat like that of a water-fowl; but occasion- 
ally, when he had balked me most successfully and come 
up a long way off, he uttered a long-drawn unearthly 
howl, probably more like that of a wolf than any bird; 
as when a beast puts his muzzle to the ground and de- 
liberately howls. This was his looning—perhaps the 
wildest sound that is ever heard here, making the woods 
ring far and wide. I concluded that he laughed in de- 
rision of my efforts, confident of his own resources. 
Though the sky was by this time overcast, the pond 
was so smooth that I could see where he broke the sur- 
face when I did not hear him. His white breast, the 
stillness of the air, and the smoothness of the water 
were all against him. At length, having come up fifty 
rods off, he uttered one of those prolonged howls, as if 
calling on the god of loons to aid him, and immediately 
there came a wind from the east and rippled the sur- 
face, and filled the whole air with misty rain, and I was 
impressed as if it were the prayer of the loon answered, 
and his god was angry with me; and so I left him dis- 
appearing far away on the tumultuous surface. 

For hours, in fall days, I watched the ducks cun- 
ningly tack and veer and hold the middle of the pond, 
far from the sportsman; tricks which they will have less 
need to practice in Louisiana bayous. When compelled 
to rise they would sometimes circle round and round 
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and over the pond at a considerable height, from which 
they could easily see to other ponds and the river, like 
black motes in the sky; and, when I thought they had 
gone off thither long since, they would settle down by 
a slanting flight of a quarter of a mile on to a distant 
part which was left free; but what besides safety they 
got by sailing in the middle of Walden I do not know, 
unless they love its water for the same reason that I do. 
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The “Sage of Concord” was born in 
Boston in 1803, the son of a Unitarian 
minister. He was graduated from Har- 
vard College at the age of eighteen, and 
while he was only what we should call an 
average student, ranking about the middle 
of his class, he did excel as an orator and 
essayist, winning three prizes. He was 
also the class-day poet. After an un- 
happy three years as teacher in.a school 
for young ladies, he took up the study of 
theology, and in 1826 was “approbated 
to preach.” Although a born preacher, 
Emerson soon left the Boston church be- 
cause of a disagreement with his congre- 
gation about the meaning of the sacra- 
ment. He was never again affiliated with 
any church organization. 

Emerson, though gentle and calm al- 
ways, was an extreme individualist, the 
preacher of self-reliance. He was op- 
posed to all organization. “Go alone,” 
he advises. Naturally this sturdy indi- 
vidualism helped to shape his religious 
views: “The highest revelation is that God 
is in every man.” He advises us not to 
let ourselves be restricted by precedents, 
conventions, and the dictates of the past: 
“Refuse the good models, even those which 
are sacred in the imagination.” 

In the history of America not more 


than three or four men have had as great 
an influence on the public mind as had 
this cheerful philosopher of Concord. He 
was the center of the intellectual life of 
his time; among his followers and friends 
were Thoreau, Bronson Alcott, Margaret 
Fuller, and Hawthorne. During his trips 
abroad he sought out Landor, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle. So deep was his 
understanding with the latter that Emer- 
son has been called a cheerful Carlyle, 
and Carlyle a stormy Emerson. Yet Emer- 
son was too independent to borrow much 
from other men or from their books. He 
valued other men and books, but not as 
guides. Figurative and poetic as usual, he 
says, “I value them to make my top spin.” 

“The American Scholar,’ delivered as 
the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Harvard 
College in 1856, has been of value in mak- 
ing many a reader’s top spin. The purpose 
of the essay was not to congratulate those 
present on the accomplishment of the 
American scholar, but to point out what 
creative intellect, if unhampered, could 
do. Has Emerson proved himself a good 
prophet? 


THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 
by Ratepu Watpo Emerson 


R. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, I greet you on 
M the recommencement of our literary year. Our 
anniversary is one of hope, and, perhaps, not enough 
of labor. We do not meet for games of strength or 
skill, for the recitation of histories, tragedies, and 
odes, like the ancient Grecks; for parliaments of love 
and poesy, like the Troubadours; nor for the advance- 
ment of science, like our contemporaries in the British 
and European capitals. Thus far, our holiday has been 
simply a friendly sign of the survival of the love of let- 
ters amongst a people toe busy to give to letters any 
more. As such it is precious as the sign of an indestruct- 
ible instinct. Perhaps the time is already come when it 
ought to be, and will be, something else; when the slug- 
gard intellect of this continent will look from under its 
iron lids and fill the postponed expectation of the world 
with something better than the exertions of mechanical 
skill. Our day of dependence, our long apprenticeship 
to the learning of other lands, draws to a close. The 
millions that around us are rushing into life, cannot al- 
ways be fed on the sere remains of foreign harvests. 
Events, actions arise, that must be sung, that will sing 
themselves. Who can doubt, that poetry will revive and 
lead in a new age, as the star in the constellation Harp, 
which now flames in our zenith, astronomers announce, 


shall one day be the pole-star for a thousand years? 
129 
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In this hope, I accept the topic which not only usage, 
but the nature of our association, seem to prescribe to 
this day,—the “American Scholar.” Year by year, we 
come up hither to read one more chapter of his biog- 
raphy. Let us inquire what light new days and events 
have thrown on his character, and his hopes. 

It is one of those fables, which, out of an unknown 
antiquity, convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the 
gods, in the beginning, divided Man into men, that he 
might be more helpful to himself; just as the hand was 
divided into fingers, the better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sub- 
lime; that there is One Man,—present to all particular 
men only partially, or through one faculty; and that 
you must take the whole society to find the whole man. 
Man is not a farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, 
but he is all. Man is priest, and scholar, and statesman, 
and producer, and soldier. In the divided or social state 
these functions are parceled out to individuals, each 
of whom aims to do his stint of the joint work, whilst 
each other performs his. The fable implies that the in- 
dividual, to possess himself, must sometimes return from 
his own labor to embrace all the other laborers. But, 
unfortunately, this original unit, this fountain of power, 
has been so distributed to multitudes, has been so mi- 
nutely subdivided and peddled out, that it is spilled into 
drops, and cannot be gathered. The state of society is 
one in which the members have suffered amputation 
from the trunk, and strut about so many walking mon- 
sters,—a good finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but 
never a man. 

Man is thus metamorphosed into a thing, into many 
things. The planter, who is Man sent out into the field 
to gather food, is seldom cheered by any idea of the true 
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dignity of his ministry. He sees his bushel and his cart, 
and nothing beyond, and sinks into the farmer, instead 
of Man on the farm. The tradesman scarcely ever gives 
an ideal worth to his work, but is ridden by the routine 
of his craft, and the soul is subject to dollars. The priest 
becomes a form; the attorney a statute-book; the me- 
chanic a machine; the sailor a rope of the ship. 

In this distribution of functions the scholar is the 
delegated intellect. In the right state he is Man Think- 
ing. In the degenerate state, when the victim of society, 
he tends to become a mere thinker, or still worse, the 
parrot of other men’s thinking. 

In this view of him, as Man Thinking, the theory of 
his office is contained. Him Nature solicits with all her 
placid, all her monitory pictures; him the past in- 
structs ; him the future invites. Is not indeed every man 
a student, and do not all things exist for the student’s 
behoof? And, finally, is not the true scholar the only 
true master? But the old oracle said, “All things have 
two handles: beware of the wrong one.” In life, too 
often, the scholar errs with mankind and forfeits his 
privilege. Let us see him in his school, and consider him 
in reference to the main influences he receives. 


I. The first in time and the first in importance of 
the influences upon the mind is that of Nature. Every 
day, the sun; and, after sunset, Night and her stars. 
Ever the winds blow; ever the grass grows. Every day, 
men and women, conversing, beholding and beholden. 
The scholar is he of all men whom this spectacle most 
engages. He must settle its value in his mind. What is 
nature to him? There is never a beginning, there is 
never an end, to the inexplicable continuity of this web 
of God, but always circular power returning into itself. 
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Therein it resembles his own spirit, whose beginning, 
whose ending, he never can find,—so entire, so bound- 
Jess. Far too as her splendors shine, system on system 
shooting like rays, upward, downward, without center, 
without circumference,—in the mass and in the particle, 
Nature hastens to render account of herself to the mind. 
Classification begins. T'o the young mind everything is 
individual, stands by itself. By and by, it finds how to 
join two things and see in them one nature; then three, 
then three thousand; and so, tyrannized over by its own 
unifying instinct, it goes on tying things together, di- 
minishing anomalies, discovering roots running under 
ground whereby contrary and remote things cohere and 
flower out from one stem. It presently learns that since 
the dawn of history there has been a constant accumu- 
lation and classifying of facts. But what is classification 
but the perceiving that these objects are not chaotic, 
and are not foreign, but have a law which is also a law 
of the human mind? The astronomer discovers that ge- 
ometry, a pure abstraction of the human mind, is the 
measure of planetary motion. The chemist finds pro- 
portions and intelligible method throughout matter; 
and science is nothing but the finding of analogy, iden- 
tity, in the most remote parts. The ambitious soul sits 
down before each refractory fact; one after another re- 
duces all strange constitutions, all new powers, to 
their class and their law, and goes on forever to ani- 
mate the last fiber of organization, the outskirts of 
nature, by insight. 

Thus to him, to this school-boy under the bending 
dome of day, is suggested that he and it proceed from 
one root; one is leaf and one is flower; relation, sym- 
pathy, stirring in every vein. And what is that root? Is 
not that the soul of his soul? A thought too bold; a 
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dream too wild. Yet when this spiritual light shall have 
revealed the law of more earthly natures,—when he has 
learned to worship the soul, and to see that the natural 
philosophy that now is, is only the first gropings of its 
gigantic hand, he shall look forward to an ever expand- 
ing knowledge as to a becoming creator. He shall see 
that nature is the opposite of the soul, answering to it 
part for part. One is seal and one is print. Its beauty is 
the beauty of his own mind. Its laws are the laws of his 
own mind. Nature then becomes to him the measure of 
his attainments. So much of nature as he is ignorant of, 
so much of his own mind does he not yet possess. And, 
in fine, the ancient precept, “Know thyself,” and the 
modern precept, “Study nature,” become at last one 
maxim. 


II. The next great influence into the spirit of the 
scholar is the mind of the Past,—in whatever form, 
whether of literature, of art, of institutions, that mind 
is inscribed. Books are the best type of the influence of 
the past, and perhaps we shall get at the truth,—learn 
the amount of this influence more conveniently,—by 
considering their value alone. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the first 
age received into him the world around; brooded there- 
on; gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, and 
uttered it again. It came into him life; it went out from 
him truth, It came to him short-lived actions; it went 
out from him immortal thoughts. It came to him busi- 
ness; it went from him poetry. It was dead fact; now, 
it is quick thought. It can stand, and it can go. It now 
endures, it now flies, it now inspires. Precisely in pro- 
portion to the depth of mind from which it issued, so 
high does it soar, so long does it sing. 
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Or, I might say, it depends on how far the process 
had gone, of transmuting life into truth. In proportion 
to the completeness of the distillation, so will the purity 
and imperishableness of the product be. But none is 
quite perfect. As no air-pump can by any means make a 
perfect vacuum, so neither can any artist entirely ex- 
clude the conventional, the local, the perishable from 
his book, or write a book of pure thought, that shall be 
as efficient, in all respects, to a remote posterity, as to 
contemporaries, or rather to the second age. Each age, 
it is found, must write its own books; or rather, each 
generation for the next succeeding. The books of an 
older period will not fit this. 

Yet hence arises a grave mischief. The sacredness 
which attaches to the act of creation, the act of thought, 
is transferred to the record. The poet chanting was felt 
to be a divine man: henceforth the chant is divine also. 
The writer was a just and wise spirit: henceforward it 
is settled the book is perfect ; as love of the hero corrupts 
into worship of his statue. Instantly the book becomes 
noxious: the guide is a tyrant. The sluggish and per- 
verted mind of the multitude, slow to open to the in- 
cursions of Reason, having once so opened, having once 
received this book, stands upon it, and makes an outcry 
if it is disparaged. Colleges are built on it. Books are 
written on it by thinkers, not by Man Thinking; by 
men of talent, that is, who start wrong, who set out from 
accepted dogmas, not from their own sight of principles. 
Meek young men grow up in libraries, believing it their 
duty to accept the views which Cicero, which Locke, 
which Bacon, have given; forgetful that Cicero, Locke, 
and Bacon were only young men in libraries when they 
wrote these books. 

Hence, instead of Man Thinking, we have the book- 
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worm. Hence the book-learned class, who value books, 
as such; not as related to nature and the human consti- 
tution, but as making a sort of Third Estate with the 
world and the soul. Hence the restorers of readings, the 
emendators, the bibliomaniacs of all degrees. 

Books are the best of things, well used; abused, 
among the worst. What is the right use? What is the 
one end which all means go to effect? They are for noth- 
ing but to inspire. I had better never see a book than to 
be warped by its attraction clean out of my orbit, and 
made a satellite instead of a system. The one thing in 
the world, of value, is the active soul. This every man is 
entitled to; this every man contains within him, al- 
though, in almost all men, obstructed, and as yet un- 
born. The soul active sees absolute truth and utters 
truth, or creates. In this action it is genius; not the 
privilege of here and there a favorite, but the second 
estate of every man. In its essence it is progressive. The 
book, the college, the school of art, the institution of 
any kind, stop with some past utterance of genius. This 
is good, say they,—let us hold by this. They pin me 
down. They look backward and not forward. But genius 
looks forward: the eyes of man are set in his forehead, 
not in his hindhead; man hopes: genius creates. What- 
ever talents may be, if the man creates not, the pure 
efflux of the Deity is not his ;—cinders and smoke there 
may be, but not yet flame. There are creative manners, 
there are creative actions, and creative words; manners, 
actions, words, that is, indicative of no custom or au- 
thority, but springing spontaneous from the mind’s own 
sense of good and fair. 

On the other part, instead of being its own seer, let 
it receive from another mind its truth, though it were in 
torrents of light, without periods of solitude, inquest, 
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and self-recovery, and a fatal disservice is done. Genius 
is always sufficiently the enemy of genius by over-in- 
fluence. The literature of every nation bears me witness. 
The English dramatic poets have Shakspearized now 
for two hundred years. 

Undoubtedly there is a right way of reading, so it be 
sternly subordinated. Man Thinking must not be sub- 
dued by his instruments. Books are for the scholar’s 
idle times. When he can read God directly, the hour is 
too precious to be wasted in other men’s transcripts of 
their readings. But when the intervals of darkness come, 
as come they must,—when the sun is hid and the stars 
withdraw their shining,—we repair to the lamps which 
were kindled by their way, to guide our steps to the East 
again, where the dawn is. We hear, that we may speak. 
The Arabian proverb says, “A fig tree, looking on a fig 
tree, becometh fruitful.” 

It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we de- 
rive from the best books. They impress us with the 
conviction that one nature wrote and the same reads. 
We read the verses of one of the great English poets, of 
Chaucer, of Marvell, of Dryden, with the most modern 
joy,—with a pleasure, I mean, which is in great part 
caused by the abstraction of all time from their verses. 
There is some awe mixed with the joy of our surprise, 
when this poet, who lived in some past world, two or 
three hundred years ago, says that which lies close to 
my own soul, that which I also had well-nigh thought 
and said. But for the evidence thence afforded to the 
philosophical doctrine of the identity of all minds, we 
should suppose some preéstablished harmony, some fore- 
sight of souls that were to be, and some preparation of 
stores for their future wants, like the fact observed in 
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insects, who lay up food before death for the young 
grub they shall never see. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any 
exaggeration of instincts, to underrate the Book. We 
all know, that as the human body can be nourished on 
any food, though it were boiled grass and the broth of 
shoes, so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge. 
And great and heroic men have existed who had almost 
no other information than by the printed page. I only 
would say that it needs a strong head to bear that diet. 
One must be an inventor to read well. As the proverb 
says, “He that would bring home the wealth of the In- 
dies, must carry out the wealth of the Indies.” There is 
then creative reading as well as creative writing. When 
the mind is braced by labor and invention, the page of 
whatever book we read becomes luminous with manifold 
allusion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and the 
sense of our author is as broad as the world. We then 
see, what is always true, that as the seer’s hour of vision 
is short and rare among heavy days and months, so is its 
record, perchance, the least part of his volume. The 
discerning will read, in his Plato or Shakspeare, only 
that least part,—only the authentic utterances of the 
oracle ;—all the rest he rejects, were it never so many 
times Plato’s and Shakspeare’s. 

Of course there is a portion of reading quite indispen- 
sable to a wise man. History and exact science he must 
learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in like manner, 
have their indispensable office,—to teach elements. But 
they can only highly serve us when they aim not to drill, 
but to create; when they gather from far every ray of 
various genius to their hospitable halls, and by the con- 
centrated fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. 
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Thought and knowledge are natures in which apparatus 
and pretension avail nothing. Gowns and pecuniary 
foundations, though of towns of gold, can never coun- 
tervail the least sentence or syllable of wit. Forget this, 
and our American colleges will recede in their public 
importance, whilst they grow richer every year. 


III. There goes in the world a notion that the scholar 
should be a recluse, a valetudinarian,—as unfit for any 
handiwork or public labor as a pen-knife for an ax. The 
so-called “practical men” sneer at speculative men, as 
if, because they speculate or see, they could do nothing. 
I have heard it said that the clergy,—who are always, 
more universally than any other class, the scholars of 
their day,—are addressed as women; that the rough, 
spontaneous conversation of men they do not hear, but 
only a mincing and diluted speech. They are often vir- 
tually disfranchised ; and indeed there are advocates for 
their celibacy. As far as this is true of the studious 
classes, it is not just and wise. Action is with the scholar 
subordinate, but it is essential. Without it he is not yet 
man. Without it thought can never ripen into truth. 
Whilst the word hangs before the eye as a cloud of 
beauty, we cannot even see its beauty. Inaction is cow- 
ardice, but there can be no scholar without the heroic 
mind. The preamble of thought, the transition through 
which it passes from the unconscious to the conscious, is 
action. Only so much do I know, as I have lived. In- 
stantly we know whose words are loaded with life, and 
whose not. 

The world,—this shadow of the soul, or other me, lies 
wide around. Its attractions are the keys which unlock 
my thoughts and make me acquainted with myself. I run 
eagerly into this resounding tumult. I grasp the hands 
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of those next me, and take my place in the ring to suffer 
and to work, taught by an instinct that so shall the 
dumb abyss be vocal with speech. I pierce its order; I 
dissipate its fear ; I dispose of it within the circuit of my 
expanding life. So much only of life as I know by ex- 
perience, so much of the wilderness have I vanquished 
and planted, or so far have I extended my being, my 
dominion. I do not see how any man can afford, for the 
sake of his nerves and his nap, to spare any action in 
which he can partake. It is pearls and rubies to his dis- 
course. Drudgery, calamity, exasperation, want, are 
instructors in eloquence and wisdom. The true scholar 
grudges every opportunity of action past by, as a loss 
of power. 

It is the raw material out of which the intellect molds 
her splendid products. A strange process, too, this by 
which experience is converted into thought, as a mul- 
berry leaf is converted into satin. The manufacture 
goes forward at all hours. 

The actions and events of our childhood and youth 
are now matters of calmest observation. They lie like 
fair pictures in the air. Not so with our recent actions, 
—with the business which we now have in hand. On 
this we are quite unable to speculate. Our affections as 
yet circulate through it. We no more feel or know 
it than we feel the feet, or the hand, or the brain 
of our body. The new deed is yet a part of life,— 
remains for a time immersed in our unconscious life. 
In some contemplative hour it detaches itself from 
the life like a ripe fruit, to become a thought of the 
mind. Instantly it is raised, transfigured; the corrup- 
tible has put on incorruption. Henceforth it is an ob- 
ject of beauty, however base its origin and neighbor- 
hood. Observe too the impossibility of antedating this 
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act. In its grub state, it cannot fly, it cannot shine, it is 
a dull grub. But suddenly, without observation, the self- 
same thing unfurls beautiful wings, and is an angel of 
wisdom. So is there no fact, no event, in our private his- 
tory, which shall not, sooner or later, lose its adhesive, 
inert form, and astonish us by soaring from our body 
into the empyrean. Cradle and infancy, school and play- 
ground, the fear of boys, and dogs, and ferules, the love 
of little maids and berries, and many another fact that 
once filled the whole sky, are gone already; friend and 
relative, profession and party, town and country, nation 
and world, must also soar and sing. 

Of course, he who has put forth his total strength in 
fit actions has the richest return of wisdom. I will not 
shut myself out of this globe of action, and transplant 
an oak into a flower-pot, there to hunger and pine; nor 
trust the revenue of some single faculty, and exhaust 
one vein of thought, much like those Savoyards, who, 
getting their livelihood by carving shepherds, shep- 
herdesses, and smoking Dutchmen, for all Europe, went 
out one day to the mountain to find stock, and discov- 
ered that they had whittled up the last of their pine- 
trees. Authors we have, in numbers, who have written 
out their vein, and who, moved by a commendable pru- 
dence, sail for Greece or Palestine, follow the trapper 
into the prairie, or ramble round Algiers, to replenish 
their merchantable stock. 

If it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be 
covetous of action. Life is our dictionary. Years are 
well spent in country labors ; in town; in the insight into 
trades and manufactures; in frank intercourse with 
many men and women ; in science ; in art; to the one end 
of mastering in all their facts a language by which to 
illustrate and embody our perceptions. I learn im- 
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mediately from any speaker how much he has already 
lived, through the poverty or the splendor of his speech. 
Life lies behind us as the quarry from whence we get 
tiles and copestones for the masonry of today. This is 
the way to learn grammar. Colleges and books only 
copy the language which the field and the work-yard 
made. 

But the final value of action, like that of books, and 
better than books, is that it is a resource. That great 
principle of Undulation in nature, that shows itself in 
the inspiring and expiring of the breath; in desire and 
satiety ; in the ebb and flow of the sea; in day and night; 
in heat and cold; and, as yet more deeply ingrained in 
every atom and every fluid, is known to us under the 
name of Polarity,—these “fits of easy transmission and 
reflection,” as Newton called them, are the law of na- 
ture because they are the law of spirit. 

The mind now thinks, now acts, and each fit repro- 
duces the other. When the artist has exhausted his ma- 
terials, when the fancy no longer paints, when thoughts 
are no longer apprehended and books are a weariness, 
—he has always the resource to live. Character is higher 
than intellect. Thinking is the function. Living is the 
functionary. The stream retreats to its source. A great 
soul will be strong to live, as well as strong to think. 
Does he lack organ or medium to impart his truths? He 
can still fall back on this elemental force of living them. 
This is a total act. Thinking is a partial act. Let the 
grandeur of justice shine in his affairs. Let the beauty 
of affection cheer his lowly roof. Those “far from 
fame,” who dwell and act with him, will feel the force 
of his constitution in the doings and passages of the day 
better than it can be measured by any public and de- 
signed display. Time shall teach him that the scholar 
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loses no hour which the man lives. Herein he unfolds 
the sacred germ of his instinct, screened from influence. 
What is lost in seemliness is gained in strength. Not out 
of those on whom systems of education have exhausted 
their culture, comes the helpful giant to destroy the old 
or to build the new, but out of unhandseled savage na- 
ture; out of terrible Druids and Berserkers come at last 
Alfred and Shakespeare. 

I hear therefore with joy whatever is beginning to be 
said of the dignity and necessity of labor to every citi- 
zen. There is virtue yet in the hoe and the spade, for 
learned as well as for unlearned hands. And labor is 
everywhere welcome; always we are invited to work; 
only be this limitation observed, that a man shall not 
for the sake of wider activity sacrifice any opinion to 
the popular judgments and modes of action. 


I have now spoken of the education of the scholar by 
nature, by books, and by action. It remains to say some- 
what of his duties. 

They are such as become Man Thinking. They may 
all be comprised in self-trust. The office of the scholar 
is to cheer, to raise, and to guide men by showing them 
facts amidst appearances. He plies the slow, unhonored, 
and unpaid task of observation. Flamsteed and Her- 
schel, in their glazed observatories, may catalogue the 
stars with the praise of all men, and the results being 
splendid and useful, honor is sure. But he, in his private 
observatory, cataloguing obscure and nebulous stars of 
the human mind, which as yet no man has thought of as 
such,—watching days and months sometimes for a few 
facts; correcting still his old records ;—must relinquish 
display and immediate fame. In the long period of his 
preparation he must betray often an ignorance and 
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shiftlessness in popular arts, incurring the disdain of 
the able who shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer 
in his speech; often forego the living for the dead. 
Worse yet, he must accept—how often !—poverty and 
solitude. For the ease and pleasure of treading the old 
road, accepting the fashions, the education, the religion 
of society, he takes the cross of making his own, and, of 
course, the self-accusation, the faint heart, the frequent 
uncertainty and loss of time, which are the nettles and 
tangling vines in the way of the self-relying and self- 
directed ; and the state of virtual hostility in which he 
seems to stand to society, and especially to educated 
society. For all this loss and scorn, what offset? He is to 
find consolation in exercising the highest functions of 
human nature. He is one who raises himself from private 
considerations and breathes and lives on public and 
illustricus thoughts. He is the world’s eye. He is the 
world’s heart. He is to resist the vulgar prosperity that 
retrogrades ever to barbarism, by preserving and com- 
municating heroic sentiments, noble biographies, melo- 
dious verse, and the conclusions of history. Whatsoever 
oracles the human heart, in all emergencies, in all sol- 
emn hours, has uttered as its commentary on the world 
of actions,—these he shall receive and impart. And 
whatsoever new verdict Reason from her inviolable seat 
pronounces on the passing men and events of today,— 
this he shall hear and promulgate. 

These being his functions, it becomes him to feel all 
confidence in himself, and to defer never to the popular 
cry. He and he only knows the world. The world of 
any moment is the merest appearance. Some great de- 
corum, some fetish of a government, some ephemeral 
trade, or war, or man, is cried up by half mankind and 
cried down by the other half, as if all depended on this 
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particular up or down. The odds are that the whole 
question is not worth the poorest thought which the 
scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. Let him 
not quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, though 
the ancient and honorable of the earth affirm it to be the 
crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, in severe ab- 
straction, let him hold by himself; add observation to 
observation, patient of neglect, patient of reproach, and 
bide his own time,—happy enough if he can satisfy him- 
self alone that this day he has seen something truly. 
Success treads on every right step. For the instinct is 
sure, that prompts him to tell his brother what he 
thinks. He then learns that in going down into the 
secrets of his own mind he has descended into the secrets 
of all minds. He learns that he who has mastered any 
law in his private thoughts, is master to that extent of 
all men whose language he speaks, and of all into whose 
language his own can be translated. The poet, in utter 
solitude remembering his spontaneous thoughts and re- 
cording them, is found to have recorded that which men 
in crowded cities find true for them also. The orator 
distrusts at first the fitness of his frank confessions, his 
want of knowledge of the persons he addresses, until he 
finds that he is the complement of his hearers ;—that 
they drink his words because he fulfills for them their 
own nature; the deeper he dives into his privatest, se- 
cretest presentiment, to his wonder he finds this is the 
most acceptable, most public, and universally true. The 
people delight in it; the better part of every man feels, 
This is my music; this is myself. 

In self-trust all the virtues are comprehended. Free 
should the scholar be,—free and brave. Free even to 
the definition of freedom, “without any hindrance that 
does not arise out of his own constitution.” Brave; for 
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fear is a thing which a scholar by his very function puts 
behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. It 
is a shame to him if his tranquillity, amid dangerous 
times, arise from the presumption that like children and 
women his is a protected class; or if he seeks a tempo- 
rary peace by the diversion of his thoughts from politics 
or vexed questions, hiding his head like an ostrich in the 
flowering bushes, peeping into microscopes, and turning 
rhymes, as a boy whistles to keep his courage up. So 1s 
the danger a danger still; so is the fear worse. Man- 
like let him turn and face it. Let him look into its eye 
and search its nature, inspect its origin,—see the whelp- 
ing of this lion,—which lies no great way back; he will 
then find in himself a perfect comprehension of its na- 
ture and extent; he will have made his hands meet on 
the other side, and can henceforth defy it and pass on 
superior. The wor!d is his who can see through its pre- 
tension. What deafness, what stone-blind custom, what 
overgrown error you behold is there only by sufferance, 
—by your sufferance. See it to be a lie, and you have 
already dealt it its mortal blow. 

Yes, we are the cowed,—we the trustless. It is a mis- 
chievous notion that we are come late into nature; that 
the world was finished a long time ago. As the world 
was plastic and fluid in the hands of God, so it is ever to 
so much of his attributes as we bring to it. To igno- 
rance and sin, it is flint. They adapt themselves to it as 
they may; but in proportion as a man has anything in 
him divine, the firmament flows before him and takes his 
signet and form. Not he is great who can alter matter, 
but he who can alter my state of mind. They are the 
kings of the world who give the color of their present 
thought to all nature and all art, and persuade men by 
the cheerful serenity of their carrying the matter, that 
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this thing which they do, is the apple which the ages 
have desired to pluck, now at last ripe, and inviting na- 
tions to the harvest. The great man makes the great 
thing. Wherever Macdonald sits, there is the head of 
the table. Linnaeus makes botany the most alluring of 
studies, and wins it from the farmer and the herb- 
woman ; Davy, chemistry ; and Cuvier, fossils. The day 
is always his, who works in it with serenity and great 
aims. he unstable estimates of men crowd to him whose 
mind is filled with a truth, as the heaped waves of the 
Atlantic follow the moon. 

For this self-trust, the reason is deeper than can be 
fathomed,—darker than can be enlightened. I might 
not carry with me the feeling of my audience in stating 
my own belief. But I have already shown the ground 
of my hope, in adverting to the doctrine that man is one. 
I believe man has been wronged; he has wronged him- 
self. He has almost lost the light that can lead him 
back to his prerogatives. Men are become of no account. 
Men in history, men in the world of today, are bugs, 
are spawn, and are called “the mass” and “the herd.” 
In a century, in a millennium, one or two men; that is to 
say, one or two approximations to the right state of 
every man. All the rest behold in the hero or the poet 
their own green and crude being,—ripened ; yes, and 
are content to be less, so that may attain to its full stat- 
ure. What a testimony, full of grandeur, full of pity, is 
borne to the demands of his own nature, by the poor 
clansman, the poor partisan, who rejoices in the glory 
of his chief. The poor and the low find some amends to 
their immense moral capacity, for their acquiescence in 
a political and social inferiority. They are content to 
be brushed like flies from the path of a great person, 
so that justice shall be done by him to that common na- 
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ture which it is the dearest desire of all to see enlarged 
and glorified. They sun themselves in the great man’s 
light, and feel it to be their own element. They cast the 
dignity of man from their own downtrod selves upon 
the shoulders of a hero, and will perish to add one drop 
of blood to make that great heart beat, those giant 
sinews combat and conquer. He lives for us, and we live 
in him. 

Men such as they are, very naturally seek money or 
power ; and power because it is as good as money,—the 
“spoils,” so called, “of office.’ And why not? for they 
aspire to the highest, and this, in their sleep-walking, 
they dream is highest. Wake them and they shall quit 
the false good and leap to the true, and leave govern- 
ments to clerks and desks. This revolution is to be 
wrought by the gradual domestication of the idea of 
Culture. The main enterprise of the world for splendor, 
for extent, is the upbuilding of a man. Here are the ma- 
terials strewn along the ground. The private life of one 
man shall be a more illustrious monarchy, more for- 
midable to its enemy, more sweet and serene in its influ- 
ence to its friend, than any kingdom in history. For a 
man, rightly viewed, comprehendeth the particular na- 
tures of all men. Each philosopher, each bard, each ac- 
tor has only done for me, as by a delegate, what one 
day I can do for myself. The books which once we valued 
more than the apple of the eye, we have quite exhausted. 
What is that but saying that we have come up with the 
point of view which the universal mind took through the 
eyes of one scribe; we have been that man, and have 
passed on. First, one, then another, we drain all cisterns, 
and waxing greater by all these supplies, we crave a 
better and more abundant food. The man has never 
lived that can feed us ever. The human mind cannot 
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be enshrined in a person who shall set a barrier on any 
one side to this unbounded, unboundable empire. It 
is one central fire, which, flaming now out of the lips 
of Etna, lightens the capes of Sicily, and now out of 
the throat of Vesuvius, illuminates the towers and vine- 
yards of Naples. It is one light which beams out of a 
thousand stars. It is one soul which animates all men. 


But I have dwelt perhaps tediously upon this abstrac- 
tion of the Scholar. I ought not to delay longer to add 
what I have to say of nearer reference to the time and 
to this country. 

Historically, there is thought to be a difference in the 
ideas which predominate over successive epochs, and 
there are data for making the genius of the Classic, of 
the Romantic, and now of the Reflective or Philosoph- 
ical age. With the views I have intimated of the oneness 
or the identity of the mind through all individuals, I 
do not much dwell on these differences. In fact, I believe 
each individual passes through all three. The boy is a 
Greek ; the youth, romantic ; the adult, reflective. I deny 
not, however, that a revolution in the leading idea may 
be distinctly enough traced. 

Our age is bewailed as the age of Introversion. Must 
that needs be evil? We, it seems, are critical; we are 
embarrassed with second thoughts; we cannot enjoy 
any thing for hankering to know whereof the pleasure 
consists; we are lined with eyes; we see with our feet; 
the time is infected with Hamlet’s unhappiness,— 


Sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 


It is so bad then? Sight is the last thing to be pitied. 
Would we be blind? Do we fear lest we should outsee 
nature and God, and drink truly dry? I look upon the 
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discontent of the literary class as a mere announcement 
of the fact that they find themselves not in the state of 
mind of their fathers, and regret the coming state as un- 
tried; as a boy dreads the water before he has learned 
that he can swim. If there is any period one would de- 
sire to be born in, is it not the age of Revolution; when 
the old and the new stand side by side and admit of 
being compared; when the energies of all men are 
searched by fear and by hope; when the historic glories 
of the old can be compensated by the rich possibilities 
of the new era? This time, like all times, is a very good 
one, if we but know what to do with it. 

I read with some joy of the auspicious signs of the 
coming days, as they glimmer already through poetry 
and art, through philosophy and science, through 
church and state. 

One of these signs is the fact that the same movement 
which effected the elevation of what was called the low- 
est class in the state, assumed in literature a very 
marked and as benign an aspect. Instead of the sublime 
and beautiful, the near, the low, the common, was ex- 
plored and poetized. That which had been negligently 
trodden under foot by those who were harnessing and 
provisioning themselves for long journeys into far 
countries, is suddenly found to be richer than all for- 
eign parts. The literature of the poor, the feelings of 
the child, the philosophy of the street, the meaning of 
household life are the topics of the time. It is a great 
stride. It is a sign,—is it not? of new vigor when the 
extremities are made active, when currents of warm 
life run into the hands and the feet. I ask not for the 
great, the remote, the romantic ; what is doing in Italy 
or Arabia; what is Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy ; 
I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the feet of 
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the familiar, the low. Give me insight into today, and 
you may have the antique and future worlds. What 
would we really know the meaning of? The meal in 
the firkin ; the milk in the pan; the ballad in the street; 
the news of the boat; the glance of the eye; the form and 
the gait of the body ;—show me the ultimate reason of 
these matters ; show me the sublime presence of the high- 
est spiritual cause lurking, as always it does lurk, in 
these suburbs and extremities of Nature; let me see 
every trifle bristling with the polarity that ranges it 
instantly on an eternal law; and the shop, the plow, 
and the ledger referred to the like cause by which light 
undulates and poets sing ;—and the world lies no longer 
a dull miscellany and lumber-room, but has form and 
order ; there is no trifle, there is no puzzle, but one de- 
sign unites and animates the farthest pinnacle and the 
lowest trench. 

This idea has inspired the genius of Goldsmith, 
Burns, Cowper, and, in a newer time, of Goethe, Words- 
worth, and Carlyle. This idea they have differently fol- 
lowed and with various success. In contrast with their 
writing, the style of Pope, of Johnson, of Gibbon, looks 
cold and pedantic. This writing is blood-warm. Man is 
surprised to find that things near are not less beautiful 
and wondrous than things remote. The near explains the 
far. The drop is a small ocean. A man is related to all 
nature. This perception of the worth of the vulgar is 
fruitful in discoveries. Goethe, in this very thing the 
most modern of the moderns, has shown us, as none ever 
did, the genius of the ancient. 

There is one man of genius, who has done much for 
this philosophy of life, whose literary value has never 
yet been rightly estimated ;—I mean Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. The most imaginative of men, yet writing with 
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the precision of a mathematician, he endeavored to in- 
graft a purely philosophical Ethics on the popular 
Christianity of his time. Such an attempt, of course, 
must have difficulty, which no genius could surmount. 
But he saw and showed the connection between nature 
and the affections of the soul. He pierced the emblematic 
or spiritual character of the visible, audible, tangible 
world. Especially did his shade-loving muse hover over 
and interpret the lower parts of nature; he showed the 
mysterious bond that allies moral evil to the foul ma- 
terial forms, and has given in epical parables a theory 
of insanity, of beasts, of unclean and fearful things. 
Another sign of our times, also marked by an analo- 
gous political movement, is the new importance given to 
the single person. Everything that tends to insulate the 
individual—to surround him with barriers of natural 
respect, so that each man shall feel the world as his, 
and man shall treat with man as a sovereign state with 
a sovereign state—tends to true union as well as great- 
ness. “I learned,” said the melancholy Pestalozzi, “that 
no man in God’s wide earth is either willing or able to 
help any other man.” Help must come from the bosom 
alone. The scholar is that man who must take up into 
himself all the ability of the time, all the contributions 
of the past, all the hopes of the future. He must be an 
university of knowledges. If there be one lesson more 
than another which should pierce his ear, it is, The 
world is nothing, the man is all; in yourself is the law 
of all nature, and you know not yet how a globule of sap 
ascends; in yourself slumbers the whole of Reason; it is 
for you to know all; it is for you to dare all; Mr. 
President and Gentlemen, this confidence in the un- 
searched might of man belongs, by all motives, by all 
prophecy, by all preparation, to the American Scholar. 
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We have listened too long to the courtly muses of Eu- 
rope. The spirit of the American freeman is already 
suspected to be timid, imitative, tame. Public and pri- 
vate avarice make the air we breathe thick and fat. The 
scholar is decent, indolent, complaisant. See already the 
tragic consequence. The mind of this country, taught 
to aim at low objects, eats upon itself. There is no work 
for any but the decorous and the complaisant. Young 
men of the fairest promise, who begin life upon our 
shores, inflated by the mountain winds, shined upon by 
all the stars of God, find the earth below not in unison 
with these, but are hindered from action by the disgust 
which the principles on which business is managed in- 
spire, and turn drudges, or die of disgust, some of them 
suicides. What is the remedy? They did not yet see, and 
thousands of young men as hopeful now crowding to 
the barriers for the career do not yet see, that if the 
single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, 
and there abide, the huge world will come round to him. 
Patience,—patience ; with the shades of all the good and 
great for company; and for solace the perspective of 
your own infinite life; and for work the study and the 
communication of principles, the making those instincts 
prevalent, the conversion of the world. Is it not the chief 
disgrace in the world, not to be an unit;—not to be 
reckoned one character ;—not to yield that peculiar 
fruit which each man was created to bear, but to be 
reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, or the thousand, 
of the party, the section, to which we belong; and our 
opinion predicted geographically, as the north, or the 
south? Not so, brothers and friends,—please God, ours 
shall not be so. We will walk on our own feet; we will 
work with our own hands; we will speak our own minds. 
The study of letters shall be no longer a name for pity, 
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for doubt, and for sensual indulgence. The dread of 
man and the love of man shall be a wall of defense and 
a wreath of joy around all. A nation of men will for 
the first time exist, because each believes himself in- 
spired by the Divine Soul which also inspires all men. 
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THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 
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Most of the far-reaching thinking of 
the nineteenth century was done in terms 
of either the Hegelian or the Darwinian 
philosophy. The majority of scientists 
thought chiefly in terms of the latter, and 
rarely far or long in those of the former. 
Among the British scientists who were co- 
workers and thinkers with Darwin were 
Sir Charles Lyell, Herbert Spencer, John 
Tyndall, Alfred Russel Wallace, Francis 
Galton, and Thomas Henry Huxley. Of 
these no one stood forth so fully from 
the technicalities of his subject as did 
the biologist Huxley; by the sheer force 
of completeness, clearness, and attractive 
presentation he captured the imaginations 
of his audiences and readers. He was, 
therefore, a better man of letters than his 
fellow scientists. 

Huxley was as hostile to the mists and 
myths of history, philosophy, and science 
as Carlyle to the shams of contemporary 
social life; but he was more persuasive, 
and for two reasons: first, because his 
emphasis was more quiet than that of 
Carlyle, and, second, because his presen- 
tation always logically proceeded from 
authentically observed data. He did not 
reason from his emotions so much as did 
Carlyle. It may be said that he therefore 


was not so practical as Carlyle, which 
perhaps would be true. 

Huxley obeyed, better than Matthew 
Arnold himself, Arnold’s injunction that 
the writer should “attend to his subject.” 
He was never content to speak or write 
until he was sure that he knew his facts 
and understood them. And yet he was 
gifted with the charm of “fair words.” 
He is one of those who make it seem more 
likely each day that the English scientists 
of the nineteenth century will in time 
attain a height of reputation equal to if 
not above that of most of the distinguished 
authors of what we now recognize as nine- 
teenth-century literature. 

In no respect was Huxley’s mind nar- 
row. He loved mankind, and he believed 
that science was made for man and not 
man made for science. Hence his over- 
powering desire for a finely and ade- 
quately educated race of men. His descrip- 
tion of the man who has had a liberal 
education constitutes the best definition 
yet given of a liberal, as contrasted with 
a technical, education. 

Huxley will survive as one of the 
knights errant of science and _ scientific 
education, but also as an accomplished 
writer of the English language, one ap- 
pealing to good taste and correct thinking. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
by Tuomas Henry Huxiey 


- . . By way of a beginning, let us ask ourselves, 
What is education? Above all things, what is our ideal 
of a thoroughly liberal education?—of that education 
which, if we could begin life again, we would give our- 
selves—of that education which, if we could mold the 
fates to our own will, we would give our children? Well, 
I know not what may be your conceptions upon this 
matter, but I will tell you mine, and I hope I shall 
find that our views are not very discrepant. 

Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and 
fortune of every one of us would, one day or other, 
depend upon his winning or losing a game at chess. 
Don’t you think that we should all consider it to be 
a primary duty to learn at least the names and the 
moves of the pieces; to have a notion of a gambit, and 
a keen eye for all the means of giving and getting out 
of check? Do you not think that we should look with a 
disapprobation amounting to scorn upon the father 
who allowed his son, or the state which allowed its 
members, to grow up without knowing a pawn from a 
knight? 

Yet it is a very plain and elementary truth that the 
life, the fortune, and the happiness of every one of 
us, and, more or less, of those who are connected with 
us, do depend upon our knowing something of the rules 
of a game infinitely more difficult and complicated than 


chess. It is a game which has been played for untold 
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ages, every man and woman of us being one of the two 
players in a game of his or her own. The chessboard is 
the world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, 
the rules of the game are what we call the laws of Na- 
ture. The player on the other side is hidden from us. 
We know that his play is always fair, just, and pa- 
tient. But also we know, to our cost, that he never over- 
looks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance for 
ignorance. To the man who plays well, the highest 
stakes are paid, with that sort of over-flowing generos- 
ity with which the strong shows delight in strength. 
And one who plays ill is checkmated—without hate, but 
without remorse. 

My metaphor will remind some of you of the famous 
picture in which Retzsch has depicted Satan playing 
at chess with man for his soul. Substitute for the mock- 
ing fiend in that picture a calm, strong angel who is 
playing for love, as we say, and would rather lose than 
win—and I should accept it as an image of human 
life. 

Well, what I mean by Education is learning the 
rules of this mighty game. In other words, education is 
the instruction of the intellect in the laws of Nature, 
under which name I include not merely things and 
their forces, but men and their ways; and the fashion- 
ing of the affections and of the will into an earnest and 
loving desire to move in harmony with those laws. 
For me, education means neither more nor less than 
this. Anything which professes to call itself education 
must be tried by this standard, and if it fails to stand 
the test, I will not call it education, whatever may be 
the force of authority, or of numbers, upon the other 
side. 

It is important to remember that, in strictness, there 
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is no such thing as an uneducated man. Take an ex- 
treme case. Suppose that an adult man, in the full vigor 
of his faculties, could be suddenly placed in the world, 
as Adam is said to have been, and then left to do as he 
best might. How long would he be left uneducated? 
Not five minutes. Nature would begin to teach him 
through the eye, the ear, the touch, the properties of 
objects. Pain and pleasure would be at his elbow tell- 
ing him to do this and avoid that; and by slow degrees 
the man would receive an education which, if narrow, 
would be thorough, real, and adequate to his circum- 
stances, though there would be no extras and very few 
accomplishments. 

And if to this solitary man entered a second Adam, 
or, better still, an Eve, a new and greater world, that 
of social and moral phenomena, would be revealed. Joys 
and woes, compared with which all others might seem 
but faint shadows, would spring from the new rela- 
tions. Happiness and sorrow would take the place of 
the coarser monitors, pleasure and pain; but conduct 
would still be shaped by the observation of the natural 
consequences of actions; or, in other words, by the laws 
of the nature of man. 

To every one of us the world was once as fresh and 
new as to Adam. And then, long before we were sus- 
ceptible of any other modes of instruction, Nature took 
us in hand, and every minute of waking life brought its 
educational influence, shaping our actions into rough 
accordance with Nature’s laws, so that we might not be 
ended untimely by too gross disobedience. Nor should 
I speak of this process of education as past for any one, 
be he as old as he may. For every man the world is as 
fresh as it was at the first day, and as full of untold 
novelties for him who has the eyes to see them. And 
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Nature is still continuing her patient education of us 
in that great university, the universe, of which we are 
all members—Nature having no Test-Acts.* 

Those who take honors in Nature’s university, who 
learn the laws which govern men and things and obey 
them, are the really great and successful men in this 
world. The great mass of mankind are the ‘‘Poll,” who 
pick up just enough to get through without much dis- 
credit. Those who won’t learn at all are plucked; and 
then you can’t come up again. Nature’s pluck means 
extermination. 

Thus the question of compulsory education is settled 
so far as Nature is concerned. Her bill on that question 
was framed and passed long ago. But, like all com- 
pulsory legislation, that of Nature is harsh and waste- 
ful in its operation. Ignorance is visited as sharply as 
willful disobedience—incapacity meets with the same 
punishment as crime. Nature’s discipline is not even a 
word and a blow, and the blow first; but the blow with- 
out the word. It is left to you to find out why your 
ears are boxed. 

The object of what we commonly call education— 
that education in which man intervenes and which I 
shall distinguish as artificial education—is to make 
good these defects in Nature’s methods; to prepare the 
child to receive Nature’s education, neither incapably 
nor ignorantly, nor with willful disobedience; and to 
understand the preliminary symptoms of her pleasure, 
without waiting for the box on the ear. In short, all 
artificial education ought to be an anticipation of nat- 
ural education. And a liberal education is an artificial 
education which has not only prepared a man to escape 


* Test-Acts, laws requiring all members of national universities 
to be adherents of the Church of England, 
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the great evils of disobedience to natural laws, but has 
trained him to appreciate and to seize upon the rewards, 
which Nature scatters with as free a hand as her 
penalties. 

That man, I think, has had a liberal education who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose 
intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts 
of equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 
and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of 
the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the 
laws of her operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is 
full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience ; who has learned to love all beauty, whether 
of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself. 

Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a 
liberal education ; for he is, as completely as a man can 
be, in harmony with Nature. He will make the best of 
her, and she of him. They will get on together rarely 
—she as his ever beneficent mother; he as her mouth- 
piece, her conscious self, her minister and interpre- 
BON atc. 
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Woodrow Wilson during the last years 
of his life attained such fame that many 
remember him only for the years during 
which he was “War-president’—the pres- 
ident who went in person to the Peace 
Conference at Paris, who framed the 
League of Nations Covenant, who came 
home after the Conference to meet defeat 
in the United States Senate. Many are 
aware that in the two years following the 
War, Wilson was the most prominent po- 
litical figure in the world, and that he 
was in 1920 awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize, 

But before he became the Democratic 
nominee for president in 1912, he was 
governor of New Jersey; and before he 
was a governor he was president of Prince- 
ton University. Before that he had been 
a teacher of history, jurisprudence, and 
political economy at Bryn Mawr, Wes- 
leyan University, and Princeton. He was 
a graduate of the latter school, a graduate 
of the law school of the University of 
Virginia, and a Ph.D. from Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

The life of an educator is less spec- 
tacular than that of a leader in world 
politics, but a teacher, while relatively ob- 
secure, may have an influence that is far- 
reaching and lasting. Wilson’s utterances 


on educational subjects are not only lucid 
and graceful in expression, but of endur- 
ing value. His ideas as to the need for 
humanizing and democratizing education 
are now repeated by many college admin- 
istrators. We hear much in these days 
about the necessity for personal contact 
between student and teacher, about the 
development of ideals and attitudes of 
mind in the student. The relation of 
scholarship to living and the relation of 
the college to the modern world are by 
no means fully understood today, but every 
one who reads “The Spirit of Learning” 
will get a clearer notion of what his own 
educational objective should be. The essay 
was read as a Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Harvard, July 1, 1909. 


THE SPIRIT OF LEARNING 
by Wooprow Witson 


© have fallen of late into a deep discontent with 

the college, with the life and the work of the 
undergraduates in our universities. It is an honor- 
able discontent, bred in us by devotion, not by captious- 
ness or hostility or by an unreasonable impatience to 
set the world right. We are not critics, but anxious and 
thoughtful friends. We are neither cynics nor pessi- 
mists, but honest lovers of a good thing, of whose slight- 
est deterioration we are jealous. We would fain keep 
one of the finest instrumentalities of our national life 
from falling short of its best, and believe that by a 
little care and candor we can do so. 

The American college has played a unique part in 
American life. So long as its aims were definite and its 
processes authoritative it formed men who brought 
to their tasks an incomparable morale, a capacity that 
seemed more than individual, a power touched with 
large ideals. The college has been the seat of ideals. 
~ The liberal training which it sought to impart took 
no thought of any particular profession or business, 
but was meant to reflect in its few and simple disci- 
plines the image of life and thought. Men were bred by 
it to no skill or craft or calling: the discipline to which 
they were subjected had a more general object. {It 
was meant to prepare them for the whole of life rather 


than for some particular part of it. The ideals which 
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lay at its heart were the general ideals of conduct, of 
right living, and right thinking, which made—them 
aware of a world moralized by principle, steadied and 
cleared of many an evil thing by true and catholic 
reflection and just feeling, a world, not of intérests, 
but of ideas: 

Such impressions, such challenges to a man’s spirit, 
such intimations of privilege and duty are not to be 
found in the work and obligations of professional and 
technical schools. They cannot be. Every calling has 
its ethics, indeed, its standards of right conduct and 
wrong, its outlook upon action and upon the varied 
relationships of society. Its work is high and honorable, 
grounded, it may be, in the exact knowledge which 
moralizes the processes of thought, and in a skill which 
makes the whole man serviceable. But it is notorious 
how deep and how narrow the absorptions of the pro- 
fessional school are and how much they are necessarily 
concentrated upon the methods and interests of a par- 
ticular occupation. The work to be done in them is as 
exact, as definite, as exclusive as that of the office and 
the shop. Their atmosphere is the atmosphere of busi- 
ness, and should be. It does not beget generous com- 
radeships or any ardor of altruistic feeling such as 
the college begets. It does not contain that general 
air of the world of science and of letters in which the 
mind seeks no special interest, but feels every intimate 
impulse of the spirit set free to think and observe and 
listen,—listen to all the voices of the mind. The pro- 
fessional school differs from the college as middle age 
differs from youth. It gets the spirit of the college only 
by imitation or reminiscence or contagion. This is to 
say nothing to its discredit. Its nature and objects 
are different from those of the college,—as legitimate, 
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as useful, as necessary ; but different. The college is the 
place of orientation ; the professional school is the place 
of concentration. The object of the college is to liberal- 
ize and moralize; the object of the professional school 
is to train the powers to a special task. And this is 
true of all vocational study. 

I am, of course, using the words liberalize and moral- 
ize in their broadest significance, and I am very well 
aware that I am speaking in the terms of an ideal, a 
conception, rather than in the terms of realized fact. I 
have spoken, too, of what the college did “so long as 
its aims were definite and its processes authoritative,” 
as if I were thinking of it wholly in the past tense and 
wished to intimate that it was once a very effective 
and ideal thing but had now ceased to exist; so that 
one would suppose that I thought the college lost 
out of our life and the present a time when such 
influences were all to seek. But that is only because I 
have not been able to say everything at once. Give 
me leave, and I will slowly write in the phrases which 
will correct these impressions and bring a true picture 
to light. 

The college has lost its definiteness of aim, and has 
now for so long a time affected to be too modest to 
assert its authority over its pupils in any matter of 
prescribed study that it can no longer claim to be the 
nurturing mother it once was; but the college is neither 
dead nor moribund, and it has made up for its relaxed 
discipline and confused plans of study by many notable 
gains, which, if they have not improved its scholarship, 
have improved the health and the practical morals of 
the young gentlemen who resort to it, have enhanced 
their vigor and quickened their whole natures. A freer 
choice of studies has imparted to it a stir, an air of 
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freedom and individual initiative, a wealth and variety 
of instruction which the old college altogether lacked. 
The development of athletic sport and the immoderate 
addiction of undergraduates to stimulating activities of 
all sorts, academic and unacademic, which improve 
their physical habits, fill their lives with interesting 
objects, sometimes important, and challenge their 
powers of organization and practical management, have 
unquestionably raised the tone of morals and of con- 
duct in our colleges and have given them an interest- 
ing, perhaps valuable, connection with modern society 
and the broader popular interests of the day. No one 
need regret the breaking-up of the dead levels of the 
old college, the introduction and exaltation of modern 
studies, or the general quickening of life which has 
made of our youngsters more manly fellows, if less 
docile pupils. There had come to be something rather 
narrow and dull and morbid, no doubt, about the old 
college before its day was over. If we gain our ad- 
vances by excessive reactions and changes which change 
too much, we at least gain them, and should be careful 
not to lose the advantage of them. 

Nevertheless, the evident fact is, that we have now 
for a long generation devoted ourselves to promoting 
changes which have resulted in all but complete dis- 
organization, and it is our plain and immediate duty 
to form our plans for reorganization. We must re- 
examine the college, reconceive it, reorganize it. It is 
the root of our intellectual life as a nation. It is not 
only the instrumentality through which we must effect 
all the broad preliminary work which underlies sound 
scholarship ; it is also our chief instrumentality of cath- 
olic enlightenment, our chief means for giving wide- 
spread stimulation to the whole intellectual life of the 
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country and supplying ourselves with men who shall 
both comprehend their age and duty and know how to 
serve them supremely well. Without the American col- 
lege our young men would be too exclusively shut in to 
the pursuit of individual interests, would lose the vital 
contacts and emulations which awaken them to those 
larger achievements and sacrifices which are the highest 
objects of education in a country of free citizens, where 
the welfare of the commonwealth springs out of the 
character and the informed purposes of the private 
citizen. The college will be found to lie somewhere very 
near the heart of American social training and intel- 
lectual and moral enlightenment. 

The process is familiar to every one by which the 
disintegration was brought about which destroyed the 
old college with its fixed disciplines and ordered life 
and gave us our present problem of reorganization and 
recovery. It centered in the break-up of the old cur- 
riculum and the introduction of the principle that the 
student was to select his own studies from a great 
variety of courses, as great a variety as the resources 
of the college and the supply of teachers available made 
possible. But the change could not in the nature of 
things stop with the plan of study. It held at its heart 
a tremendous implication: the implication of full man- 
hood on the part of the pupil, and all the untrammeled 
choices of manhood. The pupil who was mature and 
well informed enough to study what he chose was also 
by necessary implication mature enough to be left free 
to do what he pleased, to choose his own associations 
and ways of life outside the curriculum without re- 
straint or suggestion; and the varied, absorbing col- 
lege life of our day sprang up as the natural off- 
spring of the free election of studies. 
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There went along with the relaxation of rule as to 
what undergraduates should study, therefore, an al- 
most absolute divorce between the studies and the life 
of the college, its business and its actual daily occupa- 
tions. The teacher ceased to look upon himself as 
related in any responsible way to the life of his pupils, 
to what they should be doing and thinking of between 
one class exercise and another, and conceived his whole 
duty to have been performed when he had given his 
lecture and afforded those who were appointed to come 
the opportunity to hear and heed it if they chose. The 
teachers of this new régime, moreover, were most of 
them trained for their teaching work in German uni- 
versities, or in American universities in which the 
methods, the points of view, the spirit, and the object 
of the German universities were, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, reproduced. They think of their pupils, there- 
fore, as men already disciplined by some general train- 
ing such as the German gymnasium gives, and seeking 
in the university special acquaintance with particular 
studies, as an introduction to special fields of informa- 
tion and inquiry. They have never thought of the uni- 
versity as a community of teachers and pupils: they 
think of it, rather, as a body of teachers and investiga- 
tors to whom those may resort who seriously desire spe- 
cialized kinds of knowledge. They are specialists im- 
ported into an American system which has lost its old 
point of view and found no new one suitable to the 
needs and circumstances of America. They do not think 
of living with their pupils and affording them the con- 
tacts of culture; they are only accessible to them 
at stated periods and for a definite and limited service ; 
and their teaching is an interruption to their favorite 
work of research. 
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Meanwhile, the constituency of the college has 
wholly changed. It is not only the bookish classes who 
now send their sons to college, but also the men of 
business and of affairs, who expect their sons to follow 
in their own footsteps and do work with which books 
have little connection. In the old days of which I have 
spoken most young men who went to college expected to 
enter one or other of the learned professions, expected 
to have to do with books and some of the more serious 
kinds of learning all their lives. Books were their proper 
introduction to the work that lay before them; learn- 
ing was their natural discipline and preparation. But 
nowadays the men who are looking forward to the 
learned professions are in a minority at the college. 
Most undergraduates come out of an atmosphere of 
business and wish a breeding which is consonant with it. 
They do not wish learning. They wish only a certain 
freshening of their faculties for the miscellaneous con- 
tacts of life, a general acquaintance with what men are 
doing and saying in their own generation, a certain 
facility in handling themselves and in getting on with 
their fellows. They are much more interested in the 
incidental associations of college life than in the main 
intellectual occupations of the place. They want to be 
made men of, not scholars; and the life led at college 
is as serviceable for that as any of the tasks set in the 
class-room. If they want what the formal teaching 
offers them at all, it is for some definite and practical 
purpose connected with the calling they expect to fol- 
low, the business they expect to engage in. Such pupils 
are specially unsuitable for such teachers. 

Here, then, is our situation. Here is the little world 
of teachers and pupils, athletic associations, musical 
and literary clubs, social organizations and societies 
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for amusement, class-room and play-ground, of which 
we must make analysis, out of which we must get a new 
synthesis, a definite aim, and new processes of authori- 
tative direction, losing nothing that has been gained, 
recovering what has been lost. All the fresh elements 
we have gained are valuable, many of the new points 
of view are those from which we must look upon the 
whole task and function of the college if we would see 
it truly; but we have fallen upon an almost hopeless 
confusion and an utter dispersion of energy. We must 
pull the whole inorganic thing together under a new 
conception of what the college must be and do. 

The chief and characteristic mistake which the teach- 
ers and governors of our colleges have made in these 
latter days has been that they have devoted themselves 
and their plans too exclusively to the business, the very 
commonplace business, of instruction, to well-con- 
ceived lectures ay.d approved class-room method, and 
have not enough regarded the life of the mind. The 
mind does not live by instruction. It is no prolix gut 
to be stuffed. The real intellectual life of a body of 
undergraduates, if there be any, manifests itself, not 
in the class-room, but in what they do and talk of 
and set before themselves as their favorite objects be- 
tween classes and lectures. You will see the true life of 
a college in the evenings, at the dinner-table or beside 
the fire in the groups that gather and the men that go 
off eagerly to their work, where youths get together 
and let themselves go upon their favorite themes,—in 
the effect their studies have upon them when no com- 
pulsion of any kind is on them and they are not think- 
ing to be called to a reckoning of what they know. 

The effects of learning are its real tests, the real 
tests alike of its validity and of its efficacy. The mind 
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can be driven, but that is not life. Life is voluntary or 
unconscious. It is breathed in out of a sustaining 
atmosphere. It is shaped by environment. It is habitual, 
continuous, productive. It does not consist in tasks 
performed, but in powers gained and enhanced. It 
cannot be communicated in class-rooms if its aim and 
end is the class-room. Instruction is not its source, but 
only its incidental means and medium. 

Here is the key to the whole matter {the object of 
the college, as we have known and used and loved it 
in America, is not scholarship (except for the few, 
and for them only by way of introduction and first 
orientation), but the intellectual and spiritual life. 
Its life and discipline are meant to be a process of 
preparation, not a process of information. By the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life I mean the life which 
enables the mind to comprehend and make proper use 
of the modern world and all its opportunities. The 
object of a liberal training is not learning, but disci- 
pline and the enlightenment of the mind. The educated 
man is to be discovered by his point of view, by the 
temper of his mind, by his attitude towards life and his 
fair way of thinking. He can see, he can discriminate, 
he can combine ideas and perceive whither they lead; 
he has insight and comprehension. His mind is a prac- 
ticed instrument of appreciation. He is more apt to 
contribute light than heat to a discussion, and will 
oftener than another show the power of uniting the 
elements of a difficult subject in a whole view; he has 
the knowledge of the world which no one can have who 
knows only his own generation or only his own task. 

What we should seek to impart in our colleges, there- 
fore, is not so much learning itself as the spirit of 
learning. You can impart that to young men; and you 
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can impart it to them in the three or four years at 
your disposal. It consists in the power to distinguish 
good reasoning from bad, in the power to digest and 
interpret evidence, in a habit of catholic observation 
and a preference for the non-partisan point of view, in 
an addiction to clear and logical processes of thought 
and yet an instinctive desire to interpret rather than to 
stick to the letter of the reasoning, in a taste for knowl- 
edge and a deep respect for the integrity of the human 
mind. It is citizenship of the world of knowledge, but 
not ownership of it. Scholars are the owners of its 
varied plots, in severalty. 

If we recognize and accept these ideas, this concep- 
tion of the function and the possibilities of the college, 
there is hope of a general understanding and accom- 
modation. At present there is a fundamental misunder- 
standing. The teachers in our colleges are men of learn- 
ing and conceive it their duty to impart learning; but 
their pupils do not desire it; and the parents of their 
pupils do not desire it for them. They desire something 
else which the teacher has little thought of giving, 
generally thinks it no part of his function to give. 
Many of the parents of our modern undergraduates 
will frankly tell you that what they want for their sons 
is not so much what they will get in the class-room as 
something else, which they are at a loss to define, which 
they will get from the associations of college life: and 
many more would say the same thing if they were 
equally ingenuous. I know what they mean, and I am 
free to say that I sympathize with them. They under- 
stand that all that their boys get in the class-room is 
instruction in certain definite bodies of knowledge ; 
that all that they are expected to bring away from their 
lectures and recitations is items of learning. They have 
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consorted with college men, if they are not college bred 
themselves, and know how very soon items of knowledge 
slip away from them, no matter how faithful and dili- 
gent they may have been in accumulating them when 
they were students. They observe that that part of the 
college acquisition is very soon lost. College graduates 
will tell you without shame or regret, within ten years 
of their graduation, that they remember practically 
nothing of what they learned in the class-room; and 
yet in the very same breath they will tell you that they 
would not have lost what they did get in college for 
anything in the world; and men who did not have the 
chance to go to college will everywhere be found to envy 
them, perceiving that college-bred men have something 
which they have not. What have they got, if learning 
is to be left out of the reckoning? They have got manli- 
ness, certainly, esprit de corps, the training of generous 
comradeships, a notable development of their social 
faculties and of their powers of appreciation; and they 
have lived under the influence of mental tasks of greater 
or less difficulty, have got from the class-room itself, 
from a quiet teacher here and there, some intimation, 
some touch of the spirit of learning. If they have not, 
they have got only what could no doubt be got from 
association with generous, self-respecting young men 
anywhere. Attendance on the exercises of the college 
was only a means of keeping them together for four 
years, to work out their comradeships and their mutual 
infections. 

I said just now that I sympathized with men who 
said that what they wanted for their sons in college 
was not what they got in the class-room so much as 
what they got from the life and associations of the 
place; but I agree with them only if what is to be got 
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in the class-room is nothing more than items of knowl- 
edge likely to be quickly lost hold of. I agree with them ; 
but I see clearly what they are blindly feeling after. 
They should desire chiefly what their sons are to get 
out of the life and associations of the place; but that 
life and those associations should be freighted with 
things they do not now contain. The processes of life, 
the contagions of associations, are the only things that 
have ever got any real or permanent hold on men’s 
minds. These are the conducting media for every effect 
we seek to work on the human spirit. The undergrad- 
uate should have scholars for teachers. They should 
hold his attention steadily upon great tested bodies 
of knowledge and should insist that he make himself 
acquainted with them, if only for the nonce. But they 
will give him nothing he is likely to carry with him 
through life if they stop with formal instruction, how- 
ever thorough or exacting they may make it. Their 
permanent effects will be wrought upon his spirit. 
Their teaching will follow him through life only if they 
reveal to him the meaning, the significance, the essen- 
tial validity of what they are about, the motives which 
prompt it, the processes which verify it. They will rule 
him, not by what they know and inform him of, but 
by the spirit of the things they expound. And that 
spirit they cannot convey in any formal manner. They 
can convey it only atmospherically, by making their 
ideals tell in some way upon the whole spirit of the 
place. 

How shall their pupils carry their spirit away with 
them, or the spirit of the things they teach, if beyond 
the door of the class-room the atmosphere will not 
contain it? College is a place of initiation. Its effects 
are atmospheric. They are wrought by impression, by 
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association, by emulation. The voices which do not 
penetrate beyond the doors of the class-room are lost, 
are ineffectual, are void of consequence and power. 
No thought will obtain or live there for the trans- 
mission of which the prevailing atmosphere is a non- 
conducting medium. If young gentlemen get from their 
years at college only manliness, esprit de corps, a 
release of their social gifts, a training in give and take, 
a catholic taste in men, and the standards of true sports- 
men, they have gained much, but they have not gained 
what a college should give them. It should give them 
insight into the things of the mind and of the spirit, a 
sense of having lived and formed their friendships 
amidst the gardens of the mind where grows the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, a consciousness of 
having taken on them the vows of true enlightenment 
and of having undergone the discipline, never to be 
shaken off, of those who seek wisdom in candor, with 
faithful labor and travail of spirit. 

These things they cannot get from the class-room 
unless the spirit of the class-room is the spirit of the 
place as well and of its life; and that will never 
be until the teacher comes out of the class-room and 
makes himself a part of that life. Contact, companion- 
ship, familiar intercourse is the law of life for the mind. 
The comradeships of undergraduates will never breed 
the spirit of learning. The circle must be widened. It 
must include the older men, the teachers, the men for 
whom life has grown more serious and to whom it has 
revealed more of its meanings. So long as instruction 
and life do not merge in our colleges, so long as what 
the undergraduates do and what they are taught oc- 
cupy two separate, air-tight compartments in their 
consciousness, so long will the college be ineffectual. 
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Looked at from the point of view at which I stand in 
all that I have been saying, some of the proposals made 
in our day for the improvement of the college seem very 
strangely conceived. It has been proposed, for example, 
to shorten the period of general study in college to 
(say) two years, and let the student who has gone the 
distance our present sophomores have gone enter at 
once upon his professional studies or receive his cer- 
tificate of graduation. I take it for granted that those 
who have formulated this proposal never really knew 
a sophomore in the flesh. They say, simply, that the 
studies of our present sophomores are as advanced as 
the studies of seniors were in the great days of our 
grandfathers, and that most of our present sophomores 
are as old as our grandfathers were when they gradu- 
ated from the pristine college we so often boast of; 
and I dare say that is all true enough. But what they 
do not know is, that our sophomore is at the age of 
twenty no more mature than the sophomore of that 
previous generation was at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen. The sap of manhood is rising in him but it 
has not yet reached his head. It is not what a man is 
studying that makes him a sophomore or a senior: it 
is the stage the college process has reached in him. A 
college, the American college, is not a body of studies: 
it is a process of development. It takes, if our observa- 
tion can be trusted, at least four years for the com- 
pletion of that process, and all four of those years 
must be college years. They cannot be school years: 
they cannot be combined with school years. The school 
process is an entirely different one. The college is a 
process of slow evolution from the schoolboy and the 
schoolboy’s mental attitude into the man and his en- 
tirely altered view of the world. It can be accomplished 
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only in the college environment. The environment is of 
the essence of the whole effect. 

If you wish to create a college, therefore, and are 
wise, you will seek to create a life. We have allowed 
ourselves to grow very anxious and to feel very help- 
less about college athletics. They play too large a part 
in the life of the undergraduate, we say; and no doubt 
they do. There are many other things which play too 
large a part in that life, to the exclusion of intellectual 
interests and the dissipation of much excellent energy: 
amusements of all kinds, social preoccupations of the 
most absorbing sort, a multitude of activities which 
have nothing whatever to do with the discipline and en- 
lightenment of the mind. But that is because they are 
left a free field. Life, at college, is one thing, the work 
of the college another, entirely separate and distinct. 
The life is the field that is left free for athletics not 
only, but also for every other amusement and diversion. 
Studies are no part of that life, and there is no compe- 
tition. Study is the work which interrupts the life, in- 
troduces an embarrassing and inconsistent element into 
it. The Faculty has no part in the life; it organizes 
the interruption, the interference. 

This is not to say that there are not a great many 
undergraduates seriously interested in study, or that 
it is impossible or even difficult to make the majority 
of them, the large majority, pass the tests of the exam- 
inations. It is only saying that the studies do not spring 
out of the life of the place and are hindered by it, must 
resist its influences if they would flourish. I have no 
jealousy of athletics: it has put wholesome spirit into 
both the physical and the mental life of our under- 
graduates. There are fewer morbid boys in the new 
college which we know than there were in the old college 
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which our fathers knew; and fewer prigs, too, no doubt. 
Athletics are indispensable to the normal life of young 
men, and are in themselves wholesome and delightful, 
besides. In another atmosphere, the atmosphere of 
learning, they could be easily subordinated and assim- 
ilated. The reason they cannot be now is that there is 
nothing to assimilate them, nothing by which they can 
be digested. They make their own atmosphere un- 
molested. There is no direct competition. 

The same thing may be said, for it is true, of all the 
other amusements and all the social activities of the 
little college world. Their name is legion: they are very 
interesting ; most of them are in themselves quite inno- 
cent and legitimate; many of them are thoroughly 
worth while, They now engross the attention and absorb 
the energies of most of the finest, most spirited, most 
gifted youngsters in the undergraduate body, men fit 
to be scholars and masters in many fields, and for whom 
these small things are too trivial a preparation. They 
would not do so if other things which would be certain 
to grip these very men were in competition with them, 
were known and spoken of and pervasive in the life of 
the college outside the class-room; but they are not. 
The field is clear for all these little activities, as it is 
clear for athletics. Athletics has no serious competitor 
except these amusements and petty engrossments ; they 
have no serious competitor except athletics. The scholar 
is not in the game. He keeps modestly to his class-room 
and his study and must be looked up and asked ques- 
tions if you would know what he is thinking about. 
His influence can be set going only by the deliberate 
effort of the undergraduate himself who looks him up 
and stirs him. He deplores athletics and all the other 
absorbing and non-academic pursuits which he sees 
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drawing the attention of his pupils off from study and 
serious preparation for life, but he will not enter into 
competition with them. He has never dreamed of such 
a thing; and, to tell the truth, the life of the place is 
organized in such a way as to make it hardly possible 
for him to do so. He is therefore withdrawn and in- 
effectual. _ 

It is the duty of university authorities to make of 
the college a society, of which the teacher will be as 
much, and as naturally, a member as the undergradu- 
ate. When that is done other things will fall into their 
natural places, their natural relations. Young men are 
capable of great enthusiasms for older men whom they 
have learned to know in some human, unartificial way, 
whose quality they have tasted in unconstrained con- 
versation, the energy and beauty of whose characters 
and aims they have learned to appreciate by personal 
contact; and such enthusiasms are often among the 
strongest and most lasting influences of their lives. 
You will not gain the affection of your pupil by any- 
thing you do for him, impersonally, in the class-room. 
You may gain his admiration and vague appreciation, 
but he will tie to you only for what you have shown 
him personally or given him in intimate and friendly 
service. 

Certain I am that it is impossible to rid our colleges 
of these things that compete with study and drive out 
the spirit of learning by the simple device of legisla- 
tion, in which, as Americans, we have so childish a con- 
fidence; or, at least, that, if we did succeed in driving 
them out, did set our house in order and sweep and 
garnish it, other equally distracting occupants would 
crowd in to take their places. For the house would be 
empty. There must be life as well as study. The ques- 
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tion is, not of what are we to empty it, but with what 
must we fill it? We must fill it with the things of the 
mind and of the spirit; and that we can do by introduc- 
ing into it men for whom these things are supremely 
interesting, the main objects of life and endeavor, 
teachers who will not seem pedagogues but friends, and 
who can by the gentle infection of friendliness make 
thought a general contagion. Do that; create the at- 
mosphere and the contacts of a society made up of men 
young and old, mature and adolescent, serious and 
gay, and you will create an emulation, a saturation, a 
vital union of parts in a common life, in which all ques- 
tions of subordination and proportion will solve them- 
selves. So soon as the things which now dissipate and 
distract and dissolve our college life feel the things 
which should coérdinate and regulate and inspire it in 
direct contact with them, feel their ardor and their 
competition, they will fall into their proper places, will 
become pleasures and cease to be occupations, will de- 
hight our undergraduate days, but not monopolize 
them. They are exaggerated now because they are 
separated and do not exchange impulses with those 
greater things of whose presence they are sometimes 
hardly conscious. 

No doubt there are many ways in which this vital 
association may be effected, but all wise and successful 
ways will have this in common, that they -will abate 
nothing of the freedom and self-government which 
have so quickened and purified our colleges in these 
recent days of change, will have no touch of school 
surveillance in them. You cannot force companionships 
upon undergraduates, if you treat them like men. You 
can only create the conditions, set up the organization, 
which will make them natural. The scholar should not 
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need a statute behind him. The spirit of learning should 
not covet the support of the spirit and organization 
of the nursery. It will prevail of its own grace and 
power if you will but give it a chance, a conducting 
medium, an air in which it can move and breathe freely 
without effort or self-consciousness. If it cannot, I, for 
one, am unwilling to lend it artificial assistance. It must 
take its chances in the competition and win on its 
merits, under the ordinary rules of the game of life, 
where the most interesting man attracts attention, the 
strongest personality rules, the best organized force 
predominates, the most admirable thing wins allegiance. 
We are not seeking to force a marriage between knowl- 
edge and pleasure; we are simply trying to throw them 
a great deal together in the confidence that they will 
fall in love with one another. We are seeking to expose 
the undergraduate when he is most susceptible to the 
best and most stimulating influences of the university 
in the hope and belief that no sensible fellow fit for a 
career can resist the infection. 

My plea, then, is this: that we now deliberately set 
ourselves to make a home for the spirit of learning: 
that we reorganize our colleges on the lines of this sim- 
ple conception, that a college is not only a body of 
studies but a mode of association; that its courses are 
only its formal side, its contacts and contagions its 
realities. It must become a community of scholars and 
pupils,—a free community but a very real one, in which 
democracy may work its reasonable triumphs of ac- 
commodation, its vital processes of union. I am not 
suggesting that young men be dragooned into becom- 
ing scholars or tempted to become pedants, or have any 
artificial compulsion whatever put upon them, but only 
that they be introduced into the high society of uni- 
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versity ideals, be exposed to the hazards of stimulating 
friendships, be introduced into the easy comradeships 
of the republic of letters. By this means the class-room 
itself might some day come to seem a part of life. 


CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


-~<ff Heo 


“The Comedy of Leadership” by Chris- 
tian Gauss, professor of modern languages 
and dean at Princeton University, is re- 
printed from his book called The Com- 
mon Sense of College. The book is devoted 
to timely topics, but its author by no means 
shows himself a time-serving opportunist. 
He challenges the present-day insistent 
attempt “to determine aptitude for college 
on the basis of qualities of leadership.” 
It is quite clear that Dean Gauss believes 
this attempt is being made mainly by ‘“‘edu- 
cators” who fail to reason from experi- 
ence. Briefly, but emphatically, he makes 
it sufficiently plain that we were blessed 
with leaders before colleges ever thought 
of concerning themselves so soul-search- 
ingly as now with either choosing or mak- 
ing leaders, and that leadership even in 
secondary schools is not at present de- 
pendent on scholarship. Every student 
will probably agree with Dean Gauss that 
the five thousand students in any college 
cannot all be leaders either in or out of 
college. But many may take issue with 
him when he affirms that a student may 
easily be so much interested in cultivating 
his power to lead that he will fail to do or 
even see the common tasks which neces- 
sarily fall to the lot of any one, and also 
take issue with him in his statement that 


the student who devotes himself to, say, 
English or chemistry, earnestly and for 
its own sake, will become a leader in his 
field. 

In any event, these are brave things for 
a college professor to assert. It will be 
said, perhaps, that this professor is one- 
sided in his treatment of his subject. But 
his authority and his facts are persuasive, 
and a discriminating reader will recognize 
that this doctor of letters is really bril- 
liant in cogency and restraint. What he 
says probably has not been better said. 


THE COMEDY OF LEADERSHIP 
by Curistian Gauss 


w history, certain misleading phrases, like certain 
I misguided individuals, have done incalculable harm. 
“The king can do no wrong” was such a phrase. ‘The 
notion of natural rights as typified in “The world owes 
me a living” belongs in the same dismal category. They 
forestall investigation. Man’s indolent habit grants 
such phrases long life. You do not need to pursue a 
tantalizing line of thought farther after you have 
found one. Once such a phrase has clicked into the re- 
ceptive mind, it is hard to dislodge it. An aphorism 
may be untrue, but it is always labor-saving. It econ- 
omizes effort, for it is difficult with legitimate argu- 
ments to convince a persistent, hard-headed opponent, 
while it is easy, especially in the presence of a crowd, 
to knock him down with a slogan. It is worth our while 
in this connection to examine some of these catchwords 
which have recently become popular in our discussions 
of higher education. 

Not very long ago one of our largest Am erican uni- 
versities sent out a questionnaire to about 150 colleges 
in an effort to determine what qualifications, if any, 
besides previous intellectual training, they were de- 
manding of candidates for entrance. Most of these col- 
leges were not attempting to restrict enrollment, yet 
fifty of them replied that men were admitted not only 


on the basis of their knowledge of so-called entrance 
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subjects but that qualities of leadership also were re- 
quired. 

When an American professor is called upon to rec- 
ommend a candidate for one of the Rhodes scholarships 
at Oxford, he is requested to testify not only to the 
candidate’s scholarship and to his manly qualities but 
also to his possession of these same qualities of leader- 
ship. I confess I have always been somewhat embar- 
rassed by this opposition which is being set up in the 
colleges between their good scholars and their leaders. 
It used to be assumed that a man who stood at the head 
of his class was a leader. Thirty or forty years ago we 
did not embarrass a lad by calling him this big name, 
but we expected most from the men who, in college, had 
learned most about physics or chemistry or Latin or 
mathematics or medicine or law. If a student had done 
this, we thought he was qualified to take his place in 
the world. Now we expect something quite different, 
and in addition to or in default of scholarly aptitude 
the colleges are accepting something else as just as 
good, or possibly a little better. 

It is quite proper that we should require of candi- 
dates for higher education something more than mere 
book learning. President Little, of the University of 
Michigan, made it plain not very long ago that in his 
opinion the man who had received an education from 
the state owed something to the state in return. Public 
education, an education obtained at the expense of the 
public, like public office, is a public trust. No criminal 
is so dangerous as an educated criminal. It is for this 
reason that from time immemorial] colleges have de- 
manded of candidates for admission a certificate of 
good character. In these piping times of ours we are, 
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however, setting up another hurdle. We are requiring 
in addition evidence of leadership. 

There is an initial difficulty about all this, but then 
the course of true education never did run smooth. 
When the prospective freshman knocks at the gate it 
is a simple matter for the college to discover whether 
he knows any Latin or algebra or English or history. 
The college sets him an examination and reads the 
answers. In most cases they tell the story. A certificate 
from the principal of the school from which the boy 
comes will on this score also provide reliable testimony. 
Character and leadership are, however, more difficult 
to discover. It is an open secret to all college officials 
that every candidate has a character. He can in any 
case bring a written one. Everybody’s son, when his 
parent is seeking admission for him, has a good char- 
acter. Almost every school graduate, according to his 
head master or principal, has at least a passable one, 
or else of course the school would not have granted 
him its diploma. 

Character is something which you must discover after 
the applicant has entered college. What the director 
of admissions does not know will not hurt the candi- 
date. It is occasionally regrettable that the college did 
not know in time how unformed the character of their 
applicant was. They might have done something to 
improve it instead of later having to dismiss him as 
hopeless. I have never yet found a college reprobate 
who had to be dismissed for serious delinquency who 
had not been able to bring a thoroughly creditable 
certificate of character—often one signed by a clergy- 
man. 

Now no one will deny that qualities of leadership 
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also are an asset. They are, however, at sixteen or eight- 
een equally difficult to discover. You cannot ask an ap- 
plicant point-blank, “Are you a leader?” He is usually 
a modest chap and would be embarrassed. His parents, 
when forced to testify, feel no such embarrassment. 
They often answer the question even if it is not put 
to them, and they all answer it in precisely the same 
way. Every mother’s son is a leader. Where the appli- 
cant is called upon to give references, he almost never 
names his own friends and school classmates who know 
him well, but older friends of his parents who do not. 
They know only the family. Usually it is a minister, a 
prominent business man, or an alumnus. 

After reading thousands of such testimonials, di- 
rectors of admission and entrance committees have on 
almost unanimous testimony sadly reached the con- 
clusion that the son of everybody’s friend is also a 
leader. This is gratifying to our American pride, but 
hardly useful in a selective process. Where the writer 
of such a letter leaves any possibility of doubt, it is 
usually because he admits—by implication—that he 
does not know the applicant. In such cases he concen- 
trates upon the candidate’s father and leaves no doubt 
that the father is a leader in his community. 

The attempt to determine aptitude for college on 
the basis of qualities of leadership has, on the whole, 
not been a success. Leaders at the age of sixteen have 
become altogether too common. They are a drug on 
the academic market. But many of the colleges are un- 
willing to let well enough alone, and they are insisting 
not only that their youthful candidates be leaders when 
they enter college but they have been telling these same 
young men that it is the primary purpose of the college 
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to develop these qualities of leadership still farther 
and so make them irresistible. 

A revolt which took place in one of the smaller col- 
leges of the east is still fresh in the minds of many. 
Some of the undergraduates went out on strike. They 
were insisting that certain restraints be removed and 
that responsibilities which had always rested upon the 
faculty be devolved upon the students. There was even 
talk of their deciding what subjects should be taught 
and who should teach them. When, some time after the 
hubbub, I met the very able president of this college 
I was astonished to find how coolly he took all this. 

“You know,” he explained, rather in sorrow than in 
anger, “it is all our own fault. We have brought this 
upon ourselves. We have been telling young men and 
boys for so many years, at every high school and col- 
lege commencement, ‘You are the hope of the future, 
the leaders of the nation,’ that they are beginning to 
take us at our word. They wish to exercise those talents 
for leadership which we have so excessively attributed 
to them.” 

A comparison of the statements made by the found- 
ers of some of our oldest American colleges with the 
statements of some of their recent successors will indi- 
cate quite clearly the change which has come over this 
country in its attitude toward the function of higher 
education. The preamble to the charter of Harvard 
College, bearing the date May 31, 1650, reads: 


Whereas, through the good hand of God, many well-de- 
voted persons have been, and daily are, moved and stirred 
up to give and bestow sundry gifts ... for the advance- 
ment of all good literature, arts, and sciences in Harvard 
College . .. and all other necessary provisions that may 
conduce to the education of the English and Indian youth of 
this country in knowledge and godliness. 
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Yale was founded in 1701 when the general assembly 
of the colony granted a charter for the foundation of a 
collegiate school whose purpose was to prepare young 
men for service “in Church & Civil State.” 

At William and Mary the same ends were in view. 
Princeton had been founded, so the old document of 
1748 tells us, “For the Benefit of the Inhabitants of 
the said province” and because “of the great Necessity 
of coming into some Method for encouraging and pro- 
moting a learned Education of our Youth in New 
Jersey.” 

The Dartmouth charter of 1769 makes it plain that 
the founders were concerned 


For the education and instruction of youths of the Indian 
tribes in this land in reading, writing, and all parts of learn- 
ing, which shall appear necessary and expedient, for civilizing 
and christianizing the children of pagans, as well as in all 
liberal arts and sciences, and also of English youths, and any 
others. 


It will be found that the word “leadership” is strik- 
ingly absent from these sober, old-fashioned docu- 
ments ; yet in those days the percentage of the popula- 
tion that went to the colleges was severely restricted 
by the conditions of pioneer life. I do not believe that 
the phrase will be found in the acts creating the older 
state universities. It is different in many of the colleges 
of recent foundation. All must now have a college train- 
ing. The prospectus of a women’s college in the South 
tells us: 


In order to meet the needs of the present day every young 
woman should, if possible, receive a thorough education. 


A struggling college in the Central South prints the 
following statement of its educational ideals: 
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We therefore favor the policy of selecting carefully all 
students, this selection to be made on the basis of moral char- 
acter, intellectual fitness and preparation, qualities of leader- 
ship. 

A statement by the president of a recently founded 
college in the far Northwest carries us into the heart 
of the new dispensation: 


The study of many catalogs will reveal the fact that cer- 
tain courses and requirements are considered fundamental to 
the accomplishment of the task of higher education in prepar- 
ing leadership. 


In a Central Western college catalogue we find: 


A great educational program is necessary for any people 
who would contribute their part in leadership and power. 


In the Middle West also this rich promise is held out, 
and a college there not only “offers a most unique op- 
portunity for the development of community leader- 
ship” but it conducts seminar courses in “Christian 
leadership” as well. It would be monotonous to multi- 
ply such quotations which would merely ring in the 
changes on this newfangled word now heard on all sides 
in academic circles. 

At an educational convention not very long ago I 
enjoyed the privilege of sitting beside a man long rec- 
ognized as a distinguished figure in higher education 
in this country. The word “leadership” had been used 
in some of the discussions. He was profoundly discour- 
aged and I tried feebly to cheer him, but he closed the 
conversation with the remark: “We have inflated higher 
education in this country to such a point that it is an 
almost worthless currency. The first thing we must do 
is to deflate it and put it back upon a sound-money 
basis.” 
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My elderly friend dated from an earlier time and he 
evidently had been unable to adjust himself to present 
conditions. It is probable that he was more pessimistic 
than the situation warrants. But it is only fair to him 
to say that he was not thinking primarily of the wast- 
age of hard-earned dollars and cents. 

The sums of money involved in higher education are, 
to be sure, considerable. The endowments contributed 
for this purpose in the United States amount to 
$1,000,000,000, and the physical plants of the universi- 
ties are worth as much more. Outside of what is paid for 
board and room, the annual cost of conducting these in- 
stitutions amounts to $300,000,000. It is perfectly 
proper therefore to ask the question: “Are we getting 
our money’s worth?” And men in the business of educa- 
tion should be prepared to answer it. 

Personally, I do not believe that the sums spent for 
higher education in this country are too large. They 
are not too large, for instance, if we use as a basis of 
comparison the sums spent annually for naval or mili- 
tary purposes. I believe all reasonable men, however, 
are convinced that all these sums are not spent as wisely 
as might be. However that may stand, before the proc- 
ess of financial deflation and readjustment can begin 
we must eliminate from contemporary discussion of 
higher education some of these bulging phrases. 

First of all, we should recognize frankly that the 
percentage of our population to which we are attempt- 
ing to give higher education is immensely larger than 
it is in the most highly civilized and educationally best 
organized European countries. In 1925, Great Britain, 
with a population of 43,000,000, had about 46,000 
men enrolled in its institutions of higher learning. Ger- 


many, with 63,000,000, had 68,000 such students. 
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France, with 40,000,000 in 1924, had 53,000 aspir- 
ants to higher education. At the same time in the United 
States, with 117,000,000, we had 664,266; that is, 
with a population twice that of Germany, which has 
always been keenly interested in scholarship, we in this 
country had ten times as many college students. 

It is true that as compared with Europe we are ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. Financially speaking, more of 
our young men and women can afford to spend four 
years in college. But the financial status of a young 
man or of his family should not be the only condition 
which determines his matriculation. In a democracy it 
should be possible for any boy to go to college no 
matter how poor or how rich. Whether poor or rich, he 
should be allowed to go, however, only in case higher 
education of this type will be good for him and good 
for the community at large. 

Two years ago a distinguished European scientist 
and professor spent some months in our country mak- 
ing a survey of our colleges and universities. He was 
deeply impressed. Before he left he stated his conclu- 
sions on American higher education as follows: 


In your country you teach everything, even those things 
which involve almost no theory and are largely matters of 
experience and practice. In some of your colleges I found that 
you teach cement mixing, the packing of eggs and fruit, ice- 
cream making, sewing and dressmaking. You even teach teach- 
ing, and have great schools of education or pedagogy. You 
have the best equipped and most magnificent newspaper 
offices in the world. From my personal experience, I know 
also that you have the most enterprising newspaper men, yet 
you teach journalism in the colleges. 

In one respect, I cannot understand the logic of your posi- 
tion. Here in America you had developed in the school of 
experience and without formal courses the ablest business men 
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and captains of industry in the world. You were not satisfied. 
Now you have added to your colleges great schools of business 
and commerce. You are more idealistic than we are. You have 
a more naive faith in education than we have in Europe. 


For the time being let us merely note that here again 
a distinguished European observer has tagged us with 
the adjective “idealistic.” He did not necessarily in- 
tend it as a compliment. Shall we take it as such? 

What our European critic told us about our edu- 
cating for business is probably true also of our newer 
notion of education for leadership. We were blessed by 
excellent leaders in this country before the colleges 
ever dreamed of making it their business to prepare 
them. Washington was such a leader, and so was Lin- 
coln. The majority of our great American artists— 
painters like George Inness and Winslow Homer—had 
not enjoyed the possibly doubtful benefit, in their case, 
of academic training. It has been possible for men like 
Mark Twain, Walt Whitman, and Sherwood Ander- 
son to succeed even in literature without it, just as it 
has been possible for the Wright brothers, for Henry 
Ford and Edison, to achieve a quite reasonable degree 
of success in invention and industry. In the days of 
our prosperity, however, we are trying to make an 
essentially difficult process easier, and we enregiment 
our young men for leadership by enrolling them in 
the colleges. 

“Come to us,” the college says to the eager lad, “and 
we will make you a leader. You will have four years of 
college life thrown in.” 

Is it any wonder that more than 700,000 of them 
are now in the colleges and that too large a percentage 
are disappointed and unhappy failures? We have over- 
done it. We have made it all too easy and promising. 
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President Angell, of Yale, put the case very forcibly 
before the superintendents of schools in his address be- 
fore the National Education Association at its recent 
meeting in Boston: 


The whole pcelitical-educational conception under which we 
are working is too largely that a college or university educa- 
tion is open at little or no cost to any one of moderate capacity 
and still more moderate powers of application. There is little 
or no sense of privilege about it and practically no sense of 
obligation. Merely to multiply the number of college-trained 
youths who go back into the community with no vivid feeling 
of duty to capitalize for the benefit of the commonwealth the 
training they have received is quite as likely to prove a curse 
as a blessing for the state. 


In the meantime the movement to found more and 
more junior colleges proceeds unabated, while the older 
institutions attempt to stem the tide by processes of 
selective admission. To ask for qualities of leadership 
does not, however, seem to have helped. The colleges 
which have tried it are beginning to develop a healthy 
skepticism. 

Some months ago I stopped in to visit a friend who 
is the dean of a college which several years ago was 
forced to restrict its enrollment rather drastically. It, 
too, had insisted that its youthful applicants possess 
qualities of leadership. It was plain to me that I was 
intruding upon one of his busier days. The benches in 
front of his office were crowded with unhappy young 
men. A number of them were particularly well set up 
—good football or crew material. Some of them would 
have made excellent cowboys, ranchers, or mounted 
policemen, but their disconsolate faces were those of 
the academically damned. All hope had left them. 

My friend apologized for being so busy and ex- 
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plained that the college had just ended its mid-year 
examinations a week before. 

“You see, I am calling in my failures. I am dismiss- 
ing my leaders.” He smiled sadly when he said this. I 
smiled, too, though I believe I was not expected to, 
for he continued earnestly: “You know, it is no laugh- 
ing matter. Some of our greatest leaders are our poor- 
est students.” 

The significance of this remark will be evident to 
any one who ponders the question: Who are the leaders 
at the age of sixteen? It will be even plainer if he will 
begin a little lower in the scale and ask: Who are the 
leaders at five and six? 

One of the directors of a great educational founda- 
tion threw an unexpected light on this subject for 
me in a recent conversation. During the summer months 
he had been living in a cottage on the seashore and 
commuting to his office. Every morning and evening 
he met the daughter of his neighbor. She was a blue- 
eyed, bright-faced child, still so young that her hair 
had not yet been bobbed, but hung loose above her 
shoulders. One night on his return he met her with her 
hair plaited into two hard straw-colored, blue-ribboned 
little pigtails. She apparently expected some comment, 
and he complimented her upon her grown-up appear- 
ance. 

“Yes,” she answered proudly, “I’m five years old. 
My brother’s seven, and what’s more, he wears sus- 
penders.” 

Evidently to age five an added two years, with their 
necessary accouterments, means a great deal. 

A boy’s perspective changes, to be sure, as he passes 
into his teens; but to the lad of fourteen his classmate 
of sixteen still possesses a very considerable advantage, 
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particularly if he is big and strong and proficient in 
athletics. The older boys in school are for this reason 
most likely to be the leaders. 

Now these oldest members of any class are very often 
those least proficient in their studies. That is why they 
have fallen behind. But in a community of American 
youth, the boy who carries himself well, who is a good 
pitcher, fullback, or hurdler, will be more looked up 
to by his fellows than the younger student who spends 
most of his time over his books and leads his class in 
Latin or algebra. 

I believe it is fair to say that the class officers in 
freshman classes in college are chosen in overwhelming 
majority from the members of the football squad. 'This 
is neither vicious nor unnatural, but it results often in 
the situation to which my unhappy colleague had called 
attention. Even if we did succeed in obtaining those 
regarded as leaders in the high schools, we should not 
necessarily be getting the candidates best suited to 
profit by higher education. 

I am not attempting to lay down here what the 
proper qualifications for admission to college should 
be. I do not believe that they should be exclusively 
scholastic. There should be evidence, if a man is to be 
educated at the expense of others, that such education 
will redound to the benefit of his fellows. What I wish 
to show here is that the colleges at present are suffering 
from an overemphasis upon the idea of leadership, and 
that a man of twenty-two who goes back to his commu- 
nity with an exaggerated confidence in his ability as a 
leader will be of very little use to himself and of none to 
the community. 

I believe that some of the problems in the colleges 
today are the result of this overemphasis. Youth has 
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ever been eager and enthusiastic, and therefore rest- 
less. They have always found it difficult even in the 
very good old times to be entirely at ease and happy 
under the instruction of their elders in the cage of a 
college. This restlessness has increased with the promul- 
gation of the notion of leadership by the colleges them- 
selves. Occasionally it results in unhappiness. I am sure 
many college officials have been nonplused by amusing 
if regrettable misunderstandings like one in which I 
became involved not many weeks ago. 

An undergraduate, a junior in college, a fair but 
not a brilliant student, hard-working, possibly a shade 
too solemn for one so young, used to drop in to see me 
in the late afternoons. He had discussed with me pre- 
viously college problems in general and some of his 
own difficulties with his work. He came in to see me 
the other day, and I thought this visit would be some- 
what on the same order. 

He threw me off completely by asking me point- 
blank, “Do you think a father should send his son to 
college?” 

That was where I lost him. I did not catch his drift, 
and so I spoiled it all by asking, “Whose son are you 
thinking of ?” 

“Of course,” he answered, in a hurt but matter-of- 
fact way, “I was thinking of my own son—when I have 
one.” 

My mistake lay in forgetting that nowadays, with all 
this pressure, a lad of eighteen is often no longer a boy. 
At the pace we are going he has sometimes already 
become an expectant parent. My young friend was 
really in deep trouble. Sensitive, shy, serious, he was 
really excellent college material, yet he was beginning 
to be convinced that he was a failure. With only a year 
and a half still to go, his rigorous honesty would not 
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allow him to believe that he was in any sense a leader. 

As is often the case with the troubles of boys in col- 
lege, his difficulty came from his home. He had been 
made to feel his responsibilities too heavily ever to be 
a good fellow or popular. His mother was forever in- 
quiring as to whether he had been elected to this or that. 
It was not enough for her that he was behaving himself 
admirably and spending more time than usual upon 
his work. She had wanted him to make a good club. I 
am sure she would have increased his allowance if he 
had been elected manager of the band or member of 
the banjo club or the Nightriders. She wanted him to 
be a leader. He knew he was not, and under the pressure 
of scant recognition from more buoyantly spirited un- 
dergraduates and the continuing disappointments and 
implied reproaches at home, he wished to throw up the 
academic sponge and hand in his resignation. 

Fortunately, however, most undergraduates of the 
present are thicker-skinned. Upon such the everlasting 
talk of leadership at high-school and college commence- 
ments makes little impression. There is so much non- 
sense in the air nowadays that they have established a 
toleration to it. They can resist a good deal of it, even 
where it comes, as in this case, from above. They often 
have more common sense than their elders. They know 
that a leader is one who has followers. The 2,000, 5,000, 
or 10,000 men in any one college cannot all be leaders. 
Only the straggling faculty would be left to follow 
them. Even this country, which has less than 30,000 
names in Who’s Who, cannot make a place for the 700,- 
000 reputed leaders now in the colleges, and where 
would we be if all these leaders ever started to march in 
different directions ? 

At a critical period in the history of higher cduca- 
tion in America, when we were not quite certain of what 
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the aim of the college should be, we invented the labor- 
saving but mischievous phrase “education for leader- 
ship.” It is, of course, of the highest importance that in 
a democracy there should be men of sterling character 
to whom their fellows will look for guidance, but such 
character and such leadership are and must always be 
the by-products of useful and devoted lives. 

A boy who gives himself whole-heartedly to the round 
of his daily duties with the idea of performing them as 
well as he possibly can will develop those qualities of 
manliness, persistence, and loyalty which are the basis 
of character. On the other hand, a boy who is too much 
concerned with developing his talents for leadership 
often regards his humdrum work in college or later in 
the office as secondary, and neglects the immediate and 
sometimes uninviting task before him. The young man 
in college who, regardless of what his fellows may think 
of him, devotes himself to the study of chemistry with 
the intention of penetrating the mysteries of Nature 
will, after very many long years, perhaps when he is 
fifty, be recognized by other chemists as a leader. He 
may become a leader only if he forgets all about leader- 
ship and tries merely to make of himself a good chemist. 
So it will be with any man who earnestly studies Eng- 
lish or mathematics or medicine, or any other subject 
for its own sake. 

With regard to leadership, it is strikingly true that 
he who loses his life shall save it. We have put the cart 
before the horse and must unhitch and start over again. 
We must begin the necessary process of deflating higher 
education. One of our first steps if we are to get back 
upon a sound-money basis, will be to get rid of this 
unfortunate and often pernicious nonsense about 
leadership. 


STUART P. SHERMAN 


~6f Hew 


Stuart P. Sherman, Iowan by birth 
(1881) and Californian by residence in 
his youth, secured his undergraduate train- 
ing at Williams College in New England. 
He showed marked ability in literature 
both at Williams and, later, at Harvard, 
where he took his doctor’s degree in Eng- 
lish literature in 1906. Early in his teach- 
ing career Professor Sherman gained 
recognition for his exceptional abilities as 
scholar, teacher, and administrator. In 
1911, five years after beginning college 
teaching, he was promoted to the rank of 
professor in English at the University of 
Illinois. He resigned in 1924 to become 
the editor of Books, the literary weekly 
of the New York Herald Tribune. He 
died in 1926. 

In the field of scholarship he is well 
known for his important contributions to 
The Cambridge History of American Lit- 
erature. As a writer of penetrating and 
readable essays on American literature and 
American culture he has stirred a wide 
circle of readers to independent thinking 
—in such books as On Contemporary 
Literature (1917), The Genius of Amer- 
ica (1923), and Points of View (1924). 
He was first known as a conservative de- 
fender of our literary traditions, our his- 
toric past. Yet he was in many respects a 


decided liberal, definitely in sympathy 
with the “new.” 

There was something of the spirited, 
if not militant, crusader in Mr. Sherman. 
While he was intensely American and an 
ardent believer in democratic institutions, 
he was never given to easy, indiscriminate 
praise. His counsel of perfection was al- 
ways high, his defense of things American 
invariably linked with a challenge to finer 
excellence. His most frequent concern, as 
indicated by the following quotation from 
Americans, was the finding of a clearer, 
fuller answer to the question: ‘Where 
does the continuous, formative spirit in 
American life reside—in what institutions, 
in what customary and traditional beliefs, 
in what elements of the popular culture?” 
A thoughtful contribution to the problem 
is contained in his essay, “Toward an 
American Type.” 


TOWARDS AN AMERICAN TYPE 


by Stuart P. SuHerman 


the library a good deal looking for books which 
would take me out of the shallow water of college life 
into the deep channel of experience, into the serious 
life of the world. And naturally enough the works of 
Tolstoy came into my hands. Now one knows what a 
typical Tolstoy novel is. The hero is a young man of 
rank and wealth and social position. He is at the outset 
a gay pleasure-loving fellow who enters heartily into 
the occupations and recreations and dissipations of his 
class. But somewhere midway in his career, while he is 
returning from a dance or from a fox-hunt, or perhaps 
while he is stationed at some lonely army post in the 
mountains, at midnight under the wintry stars, a great 
coolness and stillness invade his mind; and in the midst 
of the stillness he hears a voice which seems to come out 
of the depths of his own heart, crying: “Young man, 
what are you about in the universe?”—And then, for 
the first time in his life, he begins to think. His think- 
ing troubles him. He begins to be worried about the 
reason and justification for his own existence. He be- 
gins to question the use of his wealth and his strength 
and his talent. His world begins to come tumbling 
about his ears. He plunges into philosophy; and he 
comes up gasping; and he asks himself whether life is 
worth living, and, if so, for what purpose. 
Under the influence of Tolstoy and such writers, I 
205 


Wiis I was in college, I used to poke around in 
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used while still in college to go about among my class- 
mates and puzzle them somewhat and amuse them a 
good deal by asking them whether life was worth liv- 
ing. The question had never occurred to them. When 
I presented it, they mostly replied that they took it 
for granted that it was. And there they dropped the 
matter. They didn’t care to discuss it. Well, I myself 
have long since dropped that question, too. I take it 
for granted that life is worth living, because practically 
every one acts upon the assumption that it is. But the 
settlement of that question gave birth to another ques- 
tion which I have been putting to my friends and ac- 
quaintances ever since. It, too, is a kind of Tolstoyan 
question. That is to say, it probes inquisitively into the 
foundation and underpinning of our daily conduct. It 
is this: “Assuming that life is worth living, what are its 
durable satisfactions?” 

I think that is a useful question and quite in line 
with our modern ideas of efficiency. Before you can 
make any sort of intelligent working plan for your 
life, you must answer it. If you don’t face it and an- 
swer it, you soon discover that you are not living 
economically. You find that you are wasting your ener- 
gies on objects which make no adequate returns. You 
find that a bare twenty-five per cent of your activities 
are yielding you durable satisfactions, while seventy- 
five per cent of them are yielding only fatigue and re- 
gret. Or you find that you are mainly occupied with 
things which divert and amuse you today, but don’t 
last. [Tomorrow they are gone; there is nothing there; 
you aren’t accumulating anything. You aren’t growing 
richer with the years, as you feel that you ought to 
grow, but are as poor as ever. But if you know clearly 
what the durable satisfactions of your life are, you 
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know how to revise your business and your pleasure. 
You know what to keep and what to cut away. You 
have something definite to aim at. Your activities take 
a common direction. You feel all your powers, like a 
well-trained team, pulling together towards a known 
destination, pulling you home, home to the object of 
your heart’s inmost desire. And so I think that, for 
both young people and old people, one of the most 
profitable questions is this: “What are the durable sat- 
isfactions of life?” 

I used not to get much response to that question 
either. People used not to be very curious about it. 
They took it for granted that life has some durable 
satisfactions; but they hadn’t considered the subject; 
and they thought me rather queer to pry into anything 
so intimate and so unexplored. Since the late war, how- 
ever, there has been a great change in that respect. 
Nowadays, every one is asking my question. The great 
war and its consequences have introduced into thou- 
sands of minds hitherto untroubled by such thoughts 
profound doubts regarding the tendencies and the qual- 
ity and the satisfactions of our modern civilization— 
pointed questions regarding the amount of happiness 
that modern civilization pays to the private life. Skep- 
ticism, cynicism, and satire are the prevailing moods of 
contemporary enquiry. Here in America, since the war, 
our current literature has been filled with a kind of 
Tolstoyan unrest of which the most obvious symptom 
is a series of derisive pictures of objects to which we 
used formerly to “point with pride’; derisive pictures 
of our politicians; derisive pictures of the church; de- 
risive pictures of the universities; derisive pictures of 
our great bulwark, the middle class; derisive pictures 
of the American business man; derisive pictures of the 
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average American man and the average American 
woman. 

I firmly believe that this satirical and soul-search- 
ing mood through which the country is passing at pres- 
ent is tremendously good for it, is going to be a step 
towards its “salvation”; but its effects, like those of 
certain powerful medicines, are rather distressing while 
they last. Not long ago I spent several hours talking 
with three interesting men of wide experience and great 
energy of mind—an editor, a politician, and a man con- 
nected with one of our great educational foundations. 
They were all avowedly out hunting, hunting from 
New York to San Francisco. There were brains and 
money and power behind them; and they were hunting 
for adequate objects on which to expend them. They 
had not been very successful, nor much cheered by their 
contact with our fellow countrymen. They came back 
from their explorations of the democracy with such an 
account of the political and social and moral corruption 
and disintegration rampant in our great cities and in 
our small country towns, that I myself returned to the 
relative peace and order and sobriety of my own uni- 
versity community full of a kind of private and selfish 
thanksgiving that I lived there and not somewhere else. 
I came back full of a very genuine gratitude that my 
community consisted mainly of several thousand young 
men and women united in an inspiring enterprise, 
united in the quest of wisdom, and truth, and beauty. 
It seemed to me, for the moment, that, comparatively 
speaking, a university community had an interesting 
and adequate object for living. 

“In the outside world,” I said to myself, “there 
seem to be, if one may trust the reports, scattered in- 
dividuals of energy and virtue and upward purpose ; 
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but the general force of society is against them; the 
general pull of society is down, not up. They can main- 
tain their energy and virtue only by constantly resist- 
ing the social pressure towards slackness and vice and 
inefficiency. But here in the university community,” I 
said, “the conditions are reversed. As individuals, many 
of us, perhaps most of us, have our weak moods and our 
slack and inefficient moods and our downward tenden- 
cies; but the force of our society is against the weak 
and inefficient moods; the total pressure of our com- 
munity makes powerfully for energy, virtue, and up- 
ward purpose. In the outside world,” I said, “one rises 
alone; one sinks with the community. In the university 
world one who sinks, sinks alone; one who rises, rises 
with the community.” 

[ tried to communicate my gratitude and enthusiasm 
about this idea to one of my more thoughtful col- 
leagues. I regret to say that he did not catch fire. He 
did not feel my enthusiasm about the superiority of 
the university community. He met me with profound 
doubts and skepticism. He said, “No; you talk as if 
the University, as distinguished from your three men 
out hunting, had actually found an object. I doubt it. 
I should like to ask you,” he said, “if you know what 
we are here for. Do you really know what we wish to 
teach our students? Do you know what kind of men 
and women are being formed by the pressure of this 
community? If we have an adequate educational mold, 
where is the educational product of the mold? What is 
the distinctive type of American character formed by 
the educational machinery of this generation? Is it a 
type that you are proud of? Has the type any marks 
by which it can be distinguished from the crowd who 
have not been subjected to the mold? Can you tell a 
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college man from a man who hasn’t been to college? 
We aren’t getting anywhere with our education, be- 
cause we don’t know where we want to go. We don’t 
know what we want. 

“Just contrast,” he continued, “the situation in the 
older English universities. Consider, for example, the 
Oxford don early in the nineteenth century. He knew 
what he was there for. He had in his mind’s eye a per- 
fectly definite type of English character. He knew that 
it was his business to produce a Christian, a scholar, 
and a gentleman. He had a perfectly clear notion of 
how this task was to be accomplished. He knew that 
all he had to do was to apply to the boy in his charge 
three great pressures: the pressure of the English 
church; the pressure of classical culture; and the pres- 
sure of a society of gentlemen. When John Henry 
Newman became a Roman Catholic and wrote his beau- 
tiful treatise on the education of Catholics, he em- 
ployed, with one change, the same mold: he applied the 
pressure of classical culture, the pressure of a society 
of gentlemen, and the pressure of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The product, however dull he might be, was 
of a recognizably fine type: a Christian, a scholar, and 
a gentleman. No finished product has been made in 
modern times without the use of these three molds; and 
we Americans have discarded them one by one, most 
completely in the West, and in the typical educational 
institutions of the West, the State Universities. 

“In the older institutions of America we tried to 
imitate and repeat the English process; and so long 
as we preserved some parts of the English mold we 
had some success. America has seen the development of 
two great types of character: the New England Pur- 
itan and the Southern Cavalier, the gentleman of the 
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Old South. These two types were produced mainly 
under two great formative forces: the formative force 
of religion and the formative force of an aristocratic 
society. The idea of God was the dominant molding 
force in the one case; the idea of the honor of a gentle- 
man was the dominant molding force in the other. While 
the New England Puritan and the Southern Cavalier 
remained in the mind’s eye of our educators they knew 
their cbject. But these two great types are gone. When 
John Quincy Adams was beaten at the polls by Andrew 
Jackson, the doom of the Puritan was sounded. When 
Robert E. Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox, 
the doom of the Cavalier was sounded. The triumph of 
the western rabble began.” (My friend knows that I 
belong to the western rabble by birth and residence; 
but he has lived so long among us that he has acquired 
our western habit of calling a spade a spade.) 
“Today,” he continued, “we have no models and no 
molds for creating an American type. We have dis- 
carded classical culture, and are teaching salesmanship 
in its place. That mold is broken. We don’t dare apply 
Christian discipline; we are educating Jews, Hindus, 
Japanese, Buddhists, Confucians, and thousands of 
scientific free-thinkers. We don’t dare to apply the 
Christian mold. We don’t accept the code of the society 
of gentlemen. We don’t know what it is. We haven’t 
the means to keep it up; we work with our hands; we 
pay our way; we struggle for existence; men and 
women together in a hard fight, where courtesy and 
chivalry are impediments to survival, and the behavior 
of a lady is regarded as an affectation and the honor 
of a gentleman as an old-fashioned piece of snobbish- 
ness. We have broken the old molds. We have found no 
effective new ones; and the only truly typical products 
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of our educational chaos are the flapper, the rough- 
neck, the materialist, and the ignoramus.” 

I thought that my colleague was painting our scene 
pretty black; but from one end of the country to the 
other you hear nowadays very much the same story, 
namely, that our democracy is not justifying itself, 
that the molds which make character are broken or out 
of commission, that our society is beginning to show 
signs of essential disintegration in lawlessness, immoral- 
ity, and anarchy. One doesn’t need to dwell on the 
symptoms. I will remind you of a recent editorial in a 
western metropolitan paper, apparently written for the 
purpose of encouraging every man to do as he pleases 
about obeying a constitutional law of the United States. 
I will remind you of an article in an eastern metro- 
politan paper, professing to present the present state 
of sexual morality, and apparently written for the pur- 
pose of urging every man to do as he pleases in this 
field. In a certain university community of my acquaint- 
ance, when a young man met tragic disaster in resist- 
ing arrest for a violation of elementary law, instantly 
an attempt was made to mobilize sentiment against the 
officer of the law. In every one of these cases the spirit 
exhibited was essentially anarchical. I will remind you 
finally of the general picture of American society, 
today presented by scores of our realistic novelists, sta- 
tioned at various points of observation between the two 
seas; and you will recall readily enough the basis for 
the common charge that our national culture is not 
producing an admirable, or even a defensible, national 
type. 

What the nation needs, to pull it together, many 
critics tell us, is a rewakening of the religious sense. 
Religion, they say, is the only power that can stop the 
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movement of disintegration and initiate a movement of 
integration. During the administration of President 
Harding there began, as every one knows, a counter- 
revolution in politics, in morals, in religion. Hitherto, 
I don’t think that counter-revolution has been very 
well managed. It has been allowed to take the form of 
an obscurantist reaction. The attempt to tighten up has 
been too much left in the hands of stony-eyed stand- 
patters in politics and the small prehistoric element 
among the clergy. The recent labors, for example, of 
William Jennings Bryan in this field, have been those 
of a prehistoric clergyman. Mr. Bryan honestly sees 
the need of a strong binder for a nation that is falling 
to pieces. He honestly believes that religion is the neces- 
sary binder. He wants to put religion on its feet. How 
does he propose to do it? By calling for the legislative 
suppression of the most fruitful scientific theory of 
modern times; and the answer to that call takes the 
shape of mass-meetings of 60,000 benighted Bible stu- 
dents passing resolutions against the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. Whoever in this country attempts to mold char- 
acter by suppressing knowledge, or by clamping a lid 
on the honest discussion of knowledge and opinions, de- 
stroys the molds of character. A church, or a university, 
if there is any such, which attempts to suppress truth 
by a majority vote is not molding characters but nurs- 
ing hypocrites and imbeciles. A religious movement of 
that sort multiplies the evils which it is intended to 
cure. It does nothing towards national integration. On 
the contrary it makes a new division in the nation with 
the prehistoric minds on one side, and the rest of man- 
kind on the other. 

Mr. Bryan is right: we need religion. But Mr. 
Bryan is wrong: we don’t need his brand of religion. 
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The objection to his brand of religion as a binder of 
our characters is simply this: we don’t believe in it. 
That objection is final. There is no use in trying to 
bind us with what doesn’t hold us. What is religion? 
Religion is that which binds us and holds us. Religion 
is that which at heart we do earnestly believe in, what- 
ever it is. 

You can’t appeal to people effectively, except by 
reference to what they actually believe in. That is an 
elementary principle of religious tactics which any 
book agent could explain to Mr. Bryan. The book 
agent comes to the door with a book which he intends to 
sell to the busy housewife for ten dollars. The busy 
housewife opens the door three inches and peers sus- 
piciously through the crevice. Does the book agent say: 
“Good morning! Would you like to buy a book this 
morning?” Not at all. He knows perfectly well that the 
busy housewife doesn’t believe in books. He keeps his 
book behind his back, and lifts his hat, and says: “Good 
morning! Are there any children in the house?” He 
knows that the busy housewife believes in children. 
The door opens another three inches. Through the 
widening aperture, he asks her whether she is inter- 
ested in her children, and whether she would deny 
them anything essential to their welfare. In two min- 
utes he is sitting in the parlor, explaining that for ten 
dollars she can provide her child with the sum and 
substance of a university education. 

The book agent may be a humbug; but his method 
is psychologically sound. Mr. Bryan may not be a 
humbug; but his method is psychologically unsound. 
The first step towards the awakening and develop- 
ment of a religious sense that will bind up and give 
unity of purpose to a generation which scems all at 
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loose ends is like the first step of the book agent: it is 
an appeal to what this generation believes in. The 
effective first step for the religious leader is not to 
revive and vamp up the discredited basis of an old 
religion. Neither, on the other hand, is it to invent and 
attempt to promulgate a new religion. The important, 
the effective, thing to do, is to discover, to uncover, the 
existing religion, and bring it to the surface and mag- 
nify it, recognizing it as the available binding and 
unifying power of the present generation. By discover- 
ing the existing religion, I mean discovering those 
principles and those objects which men work for, and 
spend their money for, and appear to find solid and 
permanent satisfaction in. Whatever these principles 
and objects may be, these are the molds upon which 
we must principally rely to shape our national type. 

When I attempt to formulate reasons for national 
gratitude, I say to myself: “Come, let us consider what 
people actually believe in. Let us be concrete and real- 
istic. Let us not be afraid to begin small, nor to speak 
of apparently ignoble things, provided only that these 
things are believed in by the great mass of our people, 
and therefore serve to bind them together in a unity 
of desire. What are our people today cheerfully spend- 
ing their money for?” That is a good opening question ; 
for the spending of money is a primary and tangible 
act of faith. 

Well, all our people live in houses of one sort or an- 
other; and the cost of living in houses has risen tre- 
mendously since the time of the old oaken bucket, the 
Franklin stove, and the Saturday night tub. I asked 
an architect what part of the additional cost of living 
in houses was due to modern plumbing. He replied: 
“20 per cent.” I ask you: What is the significance of 
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plumbing with reference to religion? Why, it is a great 
common bond of our civilization. It signifies that every 
civilized man, woman and child in the United States be- 
lieves in being clean, and in what is compatible with 
that, and disbelieves in being dirty, and in what con- 
duces to being dirty. It is a little point, but it is some- 
thing that we agree on. The whole pressure of the 
American community is towards being physically clean. 
It is a mark of the national type that we intend to 
produce. A man who is dirty is dirty alone: a man who 
is clean is clean with the community. It is a little point, 
perhaps, but I notice that Mr. Kipling, in his latest 
book, declares that he has not met one man who wore 
the Victoria Cross “who had not strict notions about 
washing and shaving and keeping himself decent on 
his way through the civilized world, whatever he may 
have done outside it.” “Somehow,” he adds, “the clean 
and considerate man mostly seems to take hold of cir- 
cumstances at the right end.” Well, there is something 
definite that we all believe in; and are thankful for. 

I turned in another direction. I inspected the cost 
of doctor and dentist in the family budget. I noticed 
the movement of medical inspection and corrective 
gymnastics in the schools. I observed the wide adver- 
tising of institutions to insure health, to prevent mid- 
dle-aged men and women from getting fat, to restore 
old men to their youth, and to enable people to live for 
a hundred years. I asked what the benevolent million- 
aires were expending their millions for; and I found 
that they were pouring their millions into research for 
the extinction of pestilence, for the wiping out of hook- 
worm, and yellow fever, and tuberculosis, and cancer, 
and all forms of communicable disease. And it appeared 
to me obvious that the American people believe in 
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health and youth, and are anxious and happy to invest 
heavily in them; and that they disbelieve in whatever 
is incompatible with health and the preservation of 
youth. There is another definite point for belief and 
religious gratitude. 

I asked what was the most significant and far-reach- 
ing enterprise upon which the states of the Union had 
expended large sums of money during the last thirty 
years. Obviously, I said, upon the public schools and 
the state universities, the most inspiring and hopeful 
phenomenon in America in our time. I don’t need to 
dwell at all upon this. You all know what it means. It 
means that the American people believe in becoming 
intelligent just as fast as they can, and that they dis- 
believe in whatever is incompatible with that. And we 
may add, that somehow the intelligent man mostly 
seems to take hold of circumstances at the right end. 

I turned in another direction. I asked what large 
new expenditure the business men have been going in 
for, from one end of the country to the other. The reply 
was: They are going in heavily for advertising, for 
publicity. They believe in publicity. Every enterpris- 
ing business man wishes to be known to as many as 
possible of his hundred million countrymen. He wishes 
his product to be under the national limelight. He 
wishes as a business man and a producer to be able to 
stand the critical scrutiny of a hundred million pairs 
of eyes. He believes in everything that is compatible 
with that, and eventually he is going to believe in noth- 
ing that is incompatible with that. The pressure of a 
hundred million pairs of critical eyes is a tremendous 
molding pressure. The entire pressure of the American 
community is towards preparing a man to stand in- 
spection, and whatever is compatible with that. Some- 
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how, we may say, the man who is ready to stand inspec- 
tion mostly seems to take hold of circumstances at the 
right end. The ethical implications of being able to 
stand inspection are immense. 

While I was looking for national characteristics, in- 
dicated by what our people spend their money for, I 
was reminded that there are fifteen million automo- 
biles in the United States, and that all the enterpris- 
ing states are building millions of dollars’? worth of 
roads to run them on; and that at least every tenth 
man, woman and child in the United States drives an 
automobile. Then I said to myself, the people of the 
United States believe in automobiles and what is com- 
patible with them, and they disbelieve in what is in- 
compatible with automobiles. They believe in, they re- 
joice in, swift mobility. They believe in being private 
engineers. Their delight is in driving a forty- or 
seventy-horse-power machine from place to place at a 
speed of from twenty to sixty miles an hour; and they 
believe in whatever is compatible with that. The ethical 
implications of being a private engineer are immense; 
but we have hardly begun to recognize what they are. 

For example: those who protest against the enforce- 
ment of prohibition declare that drinking is a matter 
of private morals within the field of personal liberty ; 
and they assert that opposition to drinking rests upon 
Puritan principles which they do not accept—which 
have never been a part of their beliefs. Very well. Let 
us drop “Puritanism,” whatever its injunctions may be 
in this connection. Let us merely ask the liquor cham- 
pions whether they believe in automobiles and in auto- 
mobiling. Let us ask them whether they know that we 
killed some twenty thousand of our fellow-citizens last 
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year in automobile accidents, a considerable number of 
them due to drunken drivers. 

The indicated approach for the reformer is to show 
the essential incompatibility of either licensed saloons 
or bootlegging joints with an automobiling civilization. 
If we really believe in crowding the roads of the coun- 
try with private engineers running private cars at 
twenty to sixty miles an hour, the whole question of 
drinking ceases to be a question of personal liberty. 
Lo protect our lives, we shall be obliged to prevent our 
ten million private engineers from getting drunk. We 
have got to make the same exaction of private engin- 
eers that we long ago made of public engineers. 

i will present one more characteristic of our na- 
tional type. I drove last summer five hundred miles 
through LIllinois, Indiana, and Michigan, and I 
noticed with a good deal of pleasure the amount of 
money that little country towns everywhere are putting 
into golf links and country clubs. Occasionally, also, I 
look at the sporting pages of the newspapers and read 
of the enormous expenditure that the American people 
are putting into baseball. Then I walk out and look at 
our crowded tennis courts, and at our athletic field, and 
at our two million dollar stadium; and I think of the 
great stadiums that have been erected in the last ten or 
fifteen years all the way across the country from the 
Yale Bowl to Leland Stanford University. I don’t think 
of any more significant architectural phenomenon since 
the cathedral building of the Middle Ages. For these 
objects any amount of money is to be had, because 
people believe in them. Money flows into them as a 
great act of faith. Our young people everywhere be- 
lieve in the athletic life and in our out-of-door sports 
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and athletic games; and in what is compatible with 
them, and they tend to disbelieve in what is incompatible 
with them. 

Now, I must ask you to consider for a moment what 
is compatible with an athletic game—with, for example, 
a good game of tennis. In order to play tennis with 
satisfaction to yourself and your opponents, you must 
bring into the game health, high spirits, endurance, 
energy, quickness, force, accuracy, honesty, generosity 
and perfect obedience to rules—to rules which are arbi- 
trary, elaborate, but inflexible conventions. You must 
have all these virtues to play well at any athletic game; 
and to play any game whatever you must submit to the 
rules. In the game of tennis, you are of course per- 
sonally and physically free and at liberty to walk up 
to the net and drop the ball over, instead of serving it; 
you are physically free to put the ball into a gun and 
shoot it over the net; or you might hire a boy to carry 
it around the net; or you might bawl out in the middle 
of the game that you were going to change the rules 
and take three shots instead of two. You are physically 
free to do all these things. But you are not mentally or 
morally free to do any of them. You are religiously 
bound not to do any of them. If you did any of them, 
everybody would laugh at you, you would be put out of 
the game, no one would play with you. All good players 
respect the rules of the game, because they know that 
the rules make the game, and they believe in the game. 

The ethical implications of athletic games are 
immense. Democracy itself is a complex athletic game. 
Its existence depends, more than upon anything else, 
upon our hearty willingness, for the sake of the game, 
to refrain from doing what we are physically perfectly 
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free and able to do. If we don’t do that, we lack the first 
elements of sportsmanship. 

My survey of the things our people believe in is 
far from exhaustive; but let us stop here and consider 
what we have got as a concrete, realistic basis of belief, 
remembering always that we have not occupied our- 
selves with reviving or with inventing objects of belief 
but simply with discovering and bringing them to- 
gether. I have enumerated six things that our people 
agree upon; six things that they spontaneously and 
gladly support and invest heavily in: cleanness, health, 
becoming intelligent, swift mobility, athletic games, 
and publicity or standing inspection. Now that we have 
brought them together, I observe that they belong to- 
gether, and are more or less closely interdependent; in 
order to stand inspection, in order to play the game 
well, in order safely to enjoy swift mobility, one must 
be healthy, and in order to be healthy one must be 
clean, and in order to be clean and healthy one must 
be intelligent. 

I observe also that the six things which are incom- 
patible with our objects of belief also belong together: 
dirt, disease, ignorance, stagnation, inability to play 
the game and obey rules, furtiveness and unwillingness 
to stand inspection. If you accept the set of six ob jects 
of desire, the logical implication is that you reject 
the corresponding six objects of aversion. The Ameri- 
can people are as yet but little accustomed to logical 
implications. They are illogical and sentimental. The 
American people are by temperament and lack of rigor- 
ous training a little inclined to be muddleheaded and 
soft and oversympathetic—a little too sympathetic with 
dirt and disease and ignorance and stagnation and in- 
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ability to play the game and inability to stand inspec- 
tion—too sympathetic with these things to say de- 
cisively that they wish to reject them. 

Our young man and young woman in college, for 
example, know well enough what is expected of them, 
and they know well enough what they themselves hope 
to be. They hope to be the flower of the younger genera- 
tion, the human embodiment of the kalonkagathon, the 
good and the beautiful, in the society of their own 
times. And they have some notion of the necessity that 
is on them for being clean, healthy, intelligent, and 
able to stand inspection. Where they fall short, is in 
working out the necessary implications of their heart’s 
desire. They are quite willing, they are eager, to be 
known as the flower of their generation, the finest young 
men and women of their time, improved successors in a 
modern democracy of the old-fashioned New England 
Puritan and the old-fashioned lady and gentleman 
of the Old South. But they haven’t fully worked out 
the implication of this ambition. They haven’t clearly 
recognized that the attainment of their ambition is 
incompatible, for example, with their soft and muddle- 
headed tolerance of loafing in their fraternities, cheat- 
ing in their classrooms, and thieving in the gymnasiums 
and cloakrooms, passing bad checks at the banks, and 
sundry other practices by which they make no improve- 
ment upon the extinct types of the New England Puri- 
tan and the gentleman of the Old South. Their beliefs 
lie loosely around them, scattered and unvalued, like 
lumps of pig iron, which need to be gathered up, and 
melted, and forged and tempered and sharpened like a 
sword and girded to their sides, and used to cut their 
way out of the obscure jungle of their conflicting ideas. 

For examples: with a tempered and practiced sword 
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of belief they would cut through this big bullying idea 
of Liberty, crying: “Only one half of liberty is good 
for anything; liberty to stagnate and rot is good for 
nothing; liberty to go to the devil is good for nothing.” 

They would cut through this roughneck idea of fra- 
ternity, crying: “Only one half of fraternity is good 
for anything. Fraternizing with rascals is good for 
nothing. A fraternity of thieves and vagabonds is good 
for nothing.” 

They would cut through this ignoramus idea of 
equality, crying, “Only one half of equality is good for 
anything. Equality in indolence and inefficiency is good 
for nothing. Equality in obscenity is good for nothing.” 

The moment that you see the logical implications 
of your own beliefs you have in your heart the immense 
virtue of hate for what you disbelieve in, without which 
you are incapable of any important love whatever. 
You have at your side the sharp sword of decisive 
choice, without which you can never cut a thorough- 
fare through the jungle of your conflicting ideas. You 
have in your hands the formative power of a religious 
purpose, without which you cannot hope, in an atheisti- 
cal democracy, to mold a distinctive national type, to 
be compared with the product of Oxford, or New Eng- 
land, or the Old South. 

We haven’t worked out the full implication of our 
beliefs ; but we know already what our beliefs are well 
enough to consider where they point. What, I ask, 
should be, must be, the characteristic type of a younger 
generation which believes in cleanness, health, intelli- 
gence, swift mobility, playing the game, and readiness 
to stand inspection? When the younger generation dis- 
engages the object of its heart’s desire from the rub- 
bish with which it is now involved, when the younger 
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generation has worked out the implications of its belief, 
what sort of national type shall we see? Well, every one 
of these indicators points towards a type resembling 
that which the Greek sculptors of the great period per- 
petuated in marble for the admiration of all times. The 
whole upward movement of our later American culture 
indicates a type of athletic asceticism as the necessary 
and inevitable corollary of our civilization. We can’t 
have the sort of civilization that we want, unless we 
can produce in abundance characters of this type—the 
type of athletic asceticism. 

I choose the word asceticism because it will be noticed 
and challenged, under the impression that asceticism 
means something sour, crabbed, thin, and starved. But 
asceticism, etymologically, does not mean that. Asceti- 
cism is a Greek word which means gymnastic. It means 
the rule and discipline of the athlete. It is not the self- 
denial and mortification of a morbid mind. It is the 
self-control and the self-development of a healthy mind. 
It is not a determination to suppress the life of the 
body; it is a determination to express the life of the 
body in forms of accomplished grace and perfected 
strength. It is the voluntary choice of a man who is in 
training for power, in training for joy—the joy of 
contending in the Olympic dust for the crown of wild 
olive and for the applause of all Greece. Athletic 
asceticism is nothing but the intelligent application of 
logic to conduct. Asceticism is the discipline of a man 
who knows what he wants, and takes all the means to 
get it, and rejects all that interferes with his getting it. 
It makes him choose the means to be clean and fit and 
clear-eyed and swift. It makes him reject what leads to 
fat on his muscles, and mist in his eyes, languor in his 
blood, and dullness in his brain. He makes a religion 
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out of the things that his heart desires, and he cheer- 
fully consigns the other things to hell. And he feels 
the desirability of his object so powerfully that he lifts 
up his hands to the gods—the young Greek athlete 
lifts up his hands to the gods, and prays for victory 
in his race. 

“Prayer for worldly goods is worse than fruitless,” 
said George Meredith in a beautiful letter to his son, 
“but prayer for strength of soul is that passion of the 
soul which catches the gift it seeks.” 

I don’t know whether the young Greek athlete won 
the race that he prayed for. But I think that after the 
prayer in which he put all things that he loved best 
under the protection of the gods, it was easy for him 
to understand the proverbial wisdom of his race, which 
declares that the half is greater than the whole. It was 
easy for him to avoid our modern error of craving the 
undigested whole of experience. It was easy for him not 
to be drunken, dissolute, slothful, gluttonous. It was 
easy for him not to be insolent, ribald, and profane. 
Why was it easy? 

Because he felt himself religiously bound. 

Because he felt himself gloriously not free to waste 
and destroy the gifts of the heavenly powers. 

Because he felt himself proudly bound by the golden 
fetters of his religion, by his athletic asceticism, to offer 
to the Shining Ones the integrity of his strength, the 
unspoiled flower of his youth. 

Because he stood tiptoe with exaltation, joyously con- 
scious that the object of his own heart’s desire was also 
in the eye and affectionate solicitude of the gods. 

Two thousand years ago an educated Jew who had 
received fire in his heart from heaven crossed the Med- 
iterranean Sea and laid the fire from his heart upon the 
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altar to the Unknown God in the midst of Mars Hill 
in Athens. Its flame leaped up; and in its flame, Jewish 
Christianity united with Athenian philosophy to form 
the most powerful mold of character the world has ever 
seen. The success of Paul was due to the fact that he 
laid the fire where the altar was. We shall not get much 
beyond Paul as religious tacticians. If we wish some 
measure of his success, we must worry less about our 
old shrines and churches. We must carry our vessels of 
fire to the place where the thronged altar is. We must 
build our churches over the things that people believe 
in as the durable satisfactions of life. We must help the 
younger generation to work out the full implications of 
the athletic asceticism which is the ethical corollary 
of the civilization for which they have already mani- 
fested their desire. 


ROBERT LITTELL 
~~ Peo 


Robert Littell has been since 1922 on 
the editorial staff of The New Republic. 
He is closely associated, both in his pro- 
fession and in his attitude of mind, with 
that small group of independent young 
journalists who are venturing to cut across 
the strong current of popular newspaper 
policy. His style is trenchant but never 
vitriolic, sharp-thrusting but always ami- 
able. As a critic and reviewer he can be 
trusted to give a fair, open-minded, and 
discriminating estimate of value. As an 
essayist he is thought-provoking and 
spirited, 

In “Let There be Ivy” he is in the mood 
of the essayist of mellowed years. He is 
in all circumstances a literary journalist, 
an attitude which is distinctly in the spirit 
of the day. 





LET THERE BE IVY 
by Rosert Lirrer. 


w the course of a thoughtful article in a recent 
Spectator, called Learning from America, Mr. Nor- 
man Angell tells a story which, to us at any rate, is new. 
He quotes from a certain American university publica- 
tion, as follows: 


There is a tradition in this university that only the faculty 
are allowed to walk on the gravel path across the campus. 
This tradition goes into effect next Monday. 


Mr. Angell smiles at this, and we smile with him, 
and quite possibly the authors of the tradition were 
themselves amused, But there is in Mr. Angell’s smile 
something which will not be found in the facial expres- 
sions of most of his English readers. We can see those 
faces, and the thought that we cannot at once reply to 
what we see written on them, and that if we did reply 
we should probably be misunderstood, is annoying. 
Temporarily obeying the eternal impulse to condemn 
unheard, unseen, we can say that the attitude of Mr. 
Angell’s English readers is supercilious, faintly indig- 
nant, and also a little perfunctory. With their first 
amusement at being told that in this country traditions 
go into effect like time-tables, is mixed no small amount 
of “I told you so,” which is one of the most delicious 
sensations in the world, and one of the most blinding. 
“Incredible,” mutter the English at each new folly of 


ours; “incredible.” But in their heart of hearts they 
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are not surprised; they knew all the time that we were 
just like that. We were raw, ridiculous, ridden with Ku 
Klux Klans, a prey to evolution trials; we offered a 
thousand opportunities for laughter, some of them 
rather novel, but of course the root of the trouble was 
that we were a country without tradition, a country 
without ivy, moral or intellectual. Therefore how un- 
usually delightful and satisfying will appear this nug- 
get from the Middle West, this naive laying of the 
cornerstone for a tradition, this proof that most of our 
faults derive from lack of ivy, including the cardinal 
fault of believing that we can create our own ivy over- 
night. 

If the little item about the gravel path had come 
to our notice through other channels, if we had found 
it, for instance, embedded in the “Americana” of the 
Mercury, we might have felt almost supercilious our- 
selves. “This tradition goes into effect on Monday”— 
it has a bumptious sound. But it has other sounds, too, 
as we think it over, and, observing that Mr. Angell’s 
amusement rapidly passes into something else, and that 
he is forced to admire these creators of tradition, we 
find it easier to escape from our first self-mockery, to 
turn angrily upon that part of his audience overseas 
which will only snicker, and finally to defend the ivy 
manufacturers as gallant pioneers, violently carving 
their small clearing of culture from a traditionless 
forest. 

The act of the college authorities who dedicated a 
gravel path for an eternal purpose, beginning Monday, 
was after all in one of the best of American traditions. 
Stripped to its simplest and crudest, this tradition 
amounts to a belief, handed on from pioneer father to 
Babbitt son, that nothing is impossible, or next-to-noth- 
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ing. It is an absurd belief, but a valiant and necessary 
one, and its statistical incorrectness ought not to de- 
tract from its spiritual truth. And even to its material 
truth all America is an astounding witness. Looking at 
our growth, our vast material beehive, amazingly intri- 
cate and ingenious, of stone, metal, machinery, men, 
organization, only a very rash man, or a very wise one, 
would deny that “anything is possible in such a coun- 
try.” There is nothing built by man so large that he 
cannot build a larger one, nothing so smoothly work- 
ing that he cannot add to its noiseless lubrication, noth- 
ing so small that he cannot shrink it still further out of 
sight. For a long while America was so occupied with 
her material self that the proud belief was perverted, 
and the will to do the unbelievable was sidetracked into 
mere recordbreaking. Lately we have awakened from 
this drunkenness of power, and are a little ashamed of 
many of the things we were once proud of because they 
were held to be impossible. 

We are beginning to long for other impossibles. 
Tradition, atmosphere, the echo of lost footfalls, ivy. 
We envy Europe keenly, and to assuage our humilia- 
tion we invade her yearly and bring back objects on 
which so many more generations of men have sat, from 
which so many more generations of women have eaten, 
than have ever eaten off or sat upon anything of our 
own. But it is an unsatisfactory method, and the an- 
tiques, though we have acquired the greater part of 
them, are not numerous enough to create an atmosphere. 
Besides, we now realize that an atmosphere is all the 
more valuable for being indigenous. One party would 
have us roll our own atmosphere from Indian tobacco, 
but we are too wise to be persuaded that the Indian 
is indigenous. Only we ourselves are indigenous, and 
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the atmosphere must be all our own. We are shockingly 
poor in objects, in furniture, art, churches, ruins; and 
the accumulation of enough of them to constitute a 
really thick native atmosphere is a long job. But cus- 
toms are another matter. We have newspapers, we know 
how to use propaganda, we have had recent experience 
in drives, and the technique of nation-wide selling cam- 
paigns is one of the things we do best. If people’s pur- 
chasing habits can be changed, their social customs 
can be changed too—better than that, customs can be 
made to spring up where none grew before. We can 
pick out a few choice customs and call them traditions. 
After September 15 no male who wants to save it for 
next year dares wear a straw hat. Whether the motive 
is a sense of duty, or fear, or habit, it can be ennobled 
by calling it a tradition, and sooner or later people will 
forget how the custom began, which forgetfulness 
marks the promotion of a custom into a tradition. And 
as with trivial traditions, like the wearing of straw 
hats, so with great traditions like the dedication of a 
particular gravel path to the footsteps of learned men. 
Tradition by act of will. . . . It sounds foolish, yet 
in many ways it is a splendid and Promethean gesture. 
Time and the gods reserve fire to themselves, man steals 
it, and one of his uses of it is the annihilation of time. 
Time has been cruel to us; we were born late, and are 
behind in the race measured by ivy on the walls. Is 
Time against us? Then let us annihilate Time. 
Consider the stone wall, now a tradition, once an 
act of will. Look upon this field, these barren New Eng- 
land ribs, with their shivering young trees, boxed in 
by walls older than any tree. They do not belong to 
man now, but to the earth; they are no longer separate 
rocks, but eternal ribs. And yet not long ago the plac- 
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ing of each rock was an act of will. These walls seem 
inevitable now, but “only by effort is the inevitable ac- 
complished.” The men who placed the rocks sweated 
blood for a living, and did not have time to say to them- 
selves, as they might easily have said: “It is the tradi- 
tion of New England to leave stone walls. We'll begin 
that wall right away. Lord knows when we'll finish it, 
but the tradition begins tomorrow. And just to make 
people know we were thinking of tradition, we’ll plant 
a little ivy here and there.” 
And there was ivy. 





WASHINGTON IRVING 


~-a6f fee 


The life span of Washington Irving is 
almost identical with that of Leigh Hunt. 
Both died in the same year (1859), but 
Irving was born a year earlier (1783). 
Irving, like Hunt, was a humorist, a man 
of taste rather than of profound intellect. 
Unlike Hunt, Irving achieved success that 
was immediate, universal, and lucrative. 

He was trained for the legal profes- 
sion, but did not like it. At his father’s 
death he inherited a partnership in a busi- 
ness concern which later failed, but which 
was important in his life because it was 
the occasion for his first going to England. 
Although this was only the year following 
the close of America’s second war with 
England, Irving was kindly received. The 
reputation that he had made with his 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York had 
preceded him, and he soon became ac- 
quainted with Scott and the leading liter- 
ary men of the time. His residence in 
England supplied him with material for 
his Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall 
and afforded him the opportunity for the 
study of British character which is found 
in “John Bull.” 

Irving lived abroad for seventeen years, 
his Life of Columbus, The Conquest of 
Granada, and The Alhambra testifying 
how he took advantage of his opportu- 


nities. On his return to America in 1832 
he was a very famous man. But he at once 
turned his attention to the history of the 
West, and to biography. While not an ex- 
haustive scholar, Irving was shrewd in his 
estimate of character and in his insight 
into the ideals and motives of men. His 
characterization of the Briton is as valid 
today as it was a century ago. 


JOHN BULL 
by Wasuincton Irvine 


An old song, made by an aged old pate, 

Of an old worshipful gentleman who had a great estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 

And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate. 


With an old study fill’d full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend chaplain, you might know him by his 
looks, 
With an old buttery-hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen that maintained half-a-dozen old cooks. 
‘Like an old courtier,’ &c. Oxp Sona. 


HERE is no species of humor in which the English 
ah more excel, than that which consists in caricatur- 
ing and giving ludicrous appellations, or nicknames. In 
this way they have whimsically designated, not merely 
individuals, but nations; and, in their fondness for 
pushing a joke, they have not spared even themselves. 
One would think that, in personifying itself, a nation 
would be apt to picture something grand, heroic, and 
imposing ; but it is characteristic of the peculiar humor 
of the English, and of their love for what is blunt, 
comic, and familiar, that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, corpulent old 
fellow, with a three-cornered hat, red waistcoat, leather 
breeches, and stout oaken cudgel. Thus they have taken 
a singular delight in exhibiting their most private 
foibles in a laughable point of view; and have been 


so successful intheir delineations, that there is scarcely 
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a being in actual existence more absolutely present to 
the public mind than that eccentric personage, John 
Bull. 

Perhaps the continual contemplation of the char- 
acter thus drawn of them has contributed to fix it upon 
the nation; and thus to give reality to what at first 
may have been painted in a great measure from the 
imagination. Men are apt to acquire peculiarities that 
are continually ascribed to them. The common orders of 
English seem wonderfully captivated with the beaw idéal 
which they have formed of John Bull, and endeavor to 
act up to the broad caricature that is perpetually be- 
fore their eyes. Unluckily, they sometimes make their 
boasted Bull-ism an apology for their prejudice or 
grossness; and this I have especially noticed among 
those truly homebred and genuine sons of the soil who 
have never migrated beyond the sound of Bow bells. If 
one of these should be a little uncouth in speech, and 
apt to utter impertinent truths, he confesses that he is 
a real John Bull, and always speaks his mind. If he now 
and then flies into an unreasonable burst of passion 
about trifles, he observes that John Bull is a choleric 
old blade, but then his passion is over in a moment, and 
he bears no malice. If he betrays a coarseness of taste, 
and an insensibility to foreign refinements, he thanks 
Heaven for his ignorance—he is a plain John Bull, and 
has no relish for frippery and nicknacks. His very 
proneness to be gulled by strangers, and to pay ex- 
travagantly for absurdities, is excused under the plea 
of munificence—for John is always more generous than 
wise. 

Thus, under the name of John Bull, he will contrive 
to argue every fault into a merit, and will frankly con- 
vict himself of being the honestest fellow in existence. 
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However little, therefore, the character may have 
suited in the first instance, it has gradually adapted 
itself to the nation, or rather they have adapted them- 
selves to each other; and a stranger who wishes to study 
English peculiarities, may gather much valuable infor- 
mation from the innumerable portraits of John Bull, 
as exhibited in the windows of the caricature-shops. 
Still, however, he is one of those fertile humorists, that 
are continually throwing out new portraits, and pre- 
senting different aspects from different points of view; 
and, often as he has been described, I cannot resist the 
temptation to give a slight sketch of him, such as he 
has met my eye. 

John Bull, to all appearance, is a plain, downright, 
matter-of-fact fellow, with much less of poetry about 
him than rich prose. There is little of romance in his 
nature, but a vast deal of strong natural feeling. He 
exeels in humor more than in wit; is jolly rather than 
gay; melancholy rather than morose; can easily be 
moved to a sudden tear, or surprised into a broad 
laugh; but he loathes sentiment, and has no turn for 
light pleasantry. He is a boon companion, if you allow 
him to have his humor, and to talk about himself 3; and 
he wili stand by a friend in a quarrel, with life and 
purse, however soundly he may be cudgeled. 

In this last respect, to tell the truth, he has a pro- 
pensity to be somewhat too ready. He is a busy-minded 
personage, who thinks not merely for himself and fam- 
ily, but for all the country round, and is most gener- 
ously disposed to be everybody’s champion. He is con- 
tinually volunteering his services to settle his neighbor’s 
affairs, and takes it in great dudgeon if they engage in 
any matter of consequence without asking his advice ; 
though he seldom engages in any friendly office of the 
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kind without finishing by getting into a squabble with 
all parties, and then railing bitterly at their ingrati- 
tude. He unluckily took lessons in his youth in the 
noble science of defense, and having accomplished him- 
self in the use of his limbs and his weapons, and become 
a perfect master at boxing and cudgel-play, he has 
had a troublesome life of it ever since. He cannot hear 
of a quarrel between the most distant of his neighbors, 
but he begins incontinently to fumble with the head of 
his cudgel, and consider whether his interest or honor 
does not require that he should meddle in the broil. 
Indeed, he has extended his relations of pride and 
policy so completely over the whole country, that no 
event can take place without infringing some of his 
finely-spun rights and dignities. Couched in his little 
domain, with these filaments stretching forth in every 
direction, he is like some choleric, bottle-bellied old 
spider, who has woven his web over a whole chamber, 
so that a fly cannot buzz, nor a breeze blow, without 
startling his repose, and causing him to sally forth 
wrathfully from his den. 

Though really a good-hearted, good-tempered old 
fellow at bottom, yet he is singularly fond of being in 
the midst of contention. It is one of his peculiarities, 
however, that he only relishes the beginning of an 
affray; he always goes into a fight with alacrity, but 
comes out of it grumbling even when victorious; and 
though no one fights with more obstinacy to carry a 
contested point, yet, when the battle is over, and he 
comes to the reconciliation, he is so much taken up with 
the mere shaking of hands, that he is apt to let his 
antagonist pocket all that they have been quarreling 
about. It is not, therefore, fighting that he ought so 
much to be on his guard against, as making friends. It 
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is difficult to cudgel him out of a farthing; but put him 
in a good humor, and you may bargain him out of all 
the money in his pocket. He is like a stout ship, which 
will weather the roughest storm uninjured, but roll its 
masts overboard in the succeeding calm. 

He is a little fond of playing the magnifico abroad; 
of pulling out a long purse; flinging his money bravely 
about at boxing matches, horse races, cock fights, and 
carrying a high head among “gentlemen of the fancy” ; 
but immediately after one at these fits of extravagance, 
he will be taken with violent qualms of economy ; stop 
short at the most trivial expenditure; talk desperately 
of being ruined and brought upon the parish; and, in 
such moods, will not pay the smallest tradesman’s bill, 
without violent altercation. He is in fact the most punc- 
tual and discontented paymaster in the world; drawing 
his coin out of his breeches pocket with infinite reluc- 
tance; paying to the uttermost farthing, but accom- 
panying every guinea with a growl. 

With all his talk of economy, however, he is a bounti- 
ful provider, and a hospitable housekeeper. His econ- 
omy is of a whimsical kind, its chief object being to de- 
vise how he may afford to be extravagant; for he will 
begrudge himself a beefsteak and pint of port one day, 
that he may roast an ox whole, broach a hogshead of 
ale, and treat all his neighbors on the next. 

His domestic establishment is enormously expensive: 
not so much from any great outward parade, as from 
the great consumption of solid beef and pudding; the 
vast number of followers he feeds and clothes; and his 
singular disposition to pay hugely for small services. 
He is a most kind and indulgent master, and, provided 
his servants humor his peculiarities, flatter his vanity 
a little now and then, and do not peculate grossly on 
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him before his face, they may manage him to perfec- 
tion. Everything that lives on him seems to thrive and 
grow fat. His house-servants are well paid, and pam- 
pered, and have little to do. His horses are sleek and 
lazy, and prance slowly before his state carriage; and 
his house-dogs sleep quietly about the door, and will 
hardly bark at a house-breaker. 

His family mansion is an old castellated manor-house, 
gray with age, and of a most venerable, though weather- 
beaten appearance. It has been built upon no regular 
plan, but is a vast accumulation of parts, erected in 
various tastes and ages. The center bears evident traces 
of Saxon architecture, and is as solid as ponderous 
stone and old English oak can make it. Like all the 
relics of that style, it is full of obscure passages, intri- 
cate mazes, and dusky chambers ; and though these have 
been partially lighted up in modern days, yet there are 
many places where you must still grope in the dark. 
_ Additions have been made to the original edifice from 
time to time, and great alterations have taken place; 
towers and battlements have been erected during wars 
and tumults; wings built in time of peace; and out- 
houses, lodges, and offices, run up according to the 
whim or convenience of different generations, until it 
has become one of the most spacious, rambling tene- 
ments imaginable. An entire wing is taken up with the 
family chapel; a reverend pile that must once have been 
exceedingly sumptuous, and, indeed, in spite of having 
been altered and simplified at various periods, has still 
a look of solemn religious pomp. Its walls within are 
storied with the monuments of John’s ancestors; and it 
is snugly fitted up with soft cushions and well-lined 
chairs, where such of his family as are inclined to 
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church services, may doze comfortably in the discharge 
of their duties. 

To keep up this chapel has cost John much money ; 
but he is stanch in his religion, and piqued in his zeal, 
from the circumstance that many dissenting chapels 
have been erected in his vicinity, and several of his 
neighbors, with whom he has had quarrels, are strong 
papists. 

To do the duties of the chapel he maintains, at a 
large expense, a pious and portly family chaplain. He 
is a most learned and decorous personage, and a truly 
well-bred Christian, who always backs the old gentle- 
man in his opinions, winks discreetly at his little pec- 
cadilloes, rebukes the children when refractory, and is 
of great use in exhorting the tenants to read their 
Bibles, say their prayers, and, above all, to pay their 
rents punctually, and without grumbling. 

The family apartments are in a very antiquated 
taste, somewhat heavy, and often inconvenient, but full 
of the solemn magnificence of former times; fitted up 
with rich, though faded tapestry, unwieldy furniture, 
and loads of massy gorgeous old plate. The vast fire- 
places, ample kitchens, extensive cellars, and sumptuous 
banqueting-halls,—all speak of the roaring hospitality 
of days of yore, of which the modern festivity at the 
manor-house is but a shadow. There are, however, com- 
plete suites of rooms apparently deserted and time- 
worn; and towers and turrets that are tottering to 
decay; so that in high winds there is danger of their 
tumbling about the ears of the household. 

John has frequently been advised to have the old 
edifice thoroughly overhauled; and to have some of the 
useless parts pulled down, and the others strengthened 
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with their materials; but the old gentleman always 
grows testy on this subject. He swears the house is an 
excellent house—that it is tight and weather-proof, 
and not to be shaken by tempests—that it has stood for 
several hundred years, and, therefore, is not likely to 
tumble down now—that as to its being inconvenient, 
his family is accustomed to the inconveniences, and 
would not be comfortable without them—that as to its 
unwieldy size and irregular construction, these result 
from its being the growth of centuries, and being im- 
proved by the wisdom of every generation—that an old 
family, like his, requires a large house to dwell in; new, 
upstart families may live in modern cottages and snug 
boxes; but an old English family should inhabit an old 
English manor-house. If you point out any part of the 
building as superfluous, he insists that it is material to 
the strength or decoration of the rest, and the harmony 
of the whole; and swears that the parts are so built into 
each other, that if you pull down one, you run the 
risk of having the whole about your ears. 

The secret of the matter is, that John has a great 
disposition to protect and patronize. He thinks it in- 
dispensable to the dignity of an ancient and honorable 
family, to be bounteous in its appointments, and to be 
eaten up by dependents; and so, partly from pride 
and partly from kind-heartedness, he makes it a rule 
always to give shelter and maintenance to his super- 
annuated servants. 

The consequence is, that, like many other venerable 
family establishments, his manor is encumbered by old 
retainers whom he cannot turn off, and an old style 
which he cannot lay down. His mansion is like a great 
hospital of invalids, and, with all its magnitude, is 
not a whit too large for its inhabitants. Not a nook 
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or corner but is of use in housing some useless per- 
sonage. Groups of veteran beef-eaters, gouty pension- 
ers, and retired heroes of the buttery and the larder, 
are seen lolling about its walls, crawling over its lawns, 
dozing under its trees, or sunning themselves upon the 
benches at its doors. Every office and outhouse is garri- 
soned by these supernumeraries and their families; for 
they are amazingly prolific, and when they die off, are 
sure to leave John a legacy of hungry mouths to be 
provided for. A mattock cannot be struck against the 
most moldering tumble-down tower, but out pops, from 
some cranny or loop-hole, the gray pate of some super- 
annuated hanger-on, who has lived at John’s expense 
all his life, and makes the most grievous outcry at their 
pulling down the roof from over the head of a worn-out 
servant of the family. This is an appeal that John’s 
honest heart never can withstand; so that a man, who 
has faithfully eaten his beef and pudding all his life, 
is sure to be rewarded with a pipe and tankard in his 
old days. 

A great part of his park, also, is turned into pad- 
docks, where his broken-down chargers are turned 
loose to graze undisturbed for the remainder of their 
existence—a worthy example of grateful recollection, 
which if some of his neighbors were to imitate, would 
not be to their discredit. Indeed, it is one of his great 
pleasures to point out these old steeds to his visitors, 
to dwell on their good qualities, extol their past services, 
and boast, with some little vainglory, of the perilous 
adventures and hardy exploits through which they have 
carried him. 

He is given, however, to indulge his veneration for 
family usages, and family encumbrances, to a whimsi- 
cal extent. His manor is infested by gangs of gypsies; 
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yet he will not suffer them to be driven off, because they 
have infested the place time out of mind, and been 
regular poachers upon every generation of the family. 
He will scarcely permit a dry branch to be lopped from 
the great trees that surround the house, lest it should 
molest the rooks, that have bred there for centuries. 
Owls have taken possession of the dovecote; but they 
are hereditary owls, and must not be disturbed. Swal- 
lows have nearly choked up every chimney with their 
nests; martins build in every frieze and cornice; crows 
flutter about the towers, and perch on every weather- 
cock; and old gray-headed rats may be seen in every 
quarter of the house, running in and out of their holes 
undauntedly in broad daylight. In short, John has 
such a reverence for everything that has been long 
in the family, that he will not hear even of abuses being 
reformed, because they are good old family abuses. 
All these whims and habits have concurred woefully 
to drain the old gentleman’s purse; and as he prides 
himself on punctuality in money matters, and wishes 
to maintain his credit in the neighborhood, they have 
caused him great perplexity in meeting his engage- 
ments. ‘This, too, has been increased, by the alterca- 
tions and heart-burnings which are continually taking 
place in his family. His children have been brought 
up to different callings, and are of different ways of 
thinking; and as they have always been allowed to speak 
their minds freely, they do not fail to exercise the 
privilege most clamorously in the present posture of 
his affairs. Some stand up for the honor of the race, 
and are clear that the old establishment should be kept 
up in all its state, whatever may be the cost; others, who 
are more prudent and considerate, entreat the old 
gentleman to retrench his expenses, and to put his whole 
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system of housekeeping on a more moderate footing. 
He has, indeed, at times, seemed inclined to listen to 
their opinions, but their wholesome advice has been 
completely defeated by the obstreperous conduct of one 
of his sons. This is a noisy, rattle-pated fellow, of 
rather low habits, who neglects his business to frequent 
ale-houses—is the orator of village clubs, and a com- 
plete oracle among the poorest of his father’s tenants. 
No sooner does he hear any of his brothers mention 
reform or retrenchment, than up he jumps, takes the 
words out of their mouths, and roars out for an over- 
turn. When his tongue is once going nothing can stop 
it. He rants about the room; hectors the old man about 
his spendthrift practices; ridicules his tastes and pur- 
suits; insists that he shall turn the old servants out of 
doors; give the broken-down horses to the hounds; 
send the fat chaplain packing, and take a field-preacher 
in his place—nay, that the whole family mansion shall 
be leveled with the ground, and a plain one of brick and 
mortar built in its place. He rails at every social enter- 
tainment and family festivity, and skulks away growl- 
ing to the ale-house whenever an equipage drives up to 
the door. Though constantly complaining of the empti- 
ness of his purse, yet he scruples not to spend all his 
pocket-money in these tavern convocations, and even 
runs up scores for the liquor over which he preaches 
about his father’s extravagance. 

It may be readily imagined how little such thwart- 
ing agrees with the old cavalier’s fiery temperament. 
He has become so irritable, from repeated crossings, 
that the mere mention of retrenchment or reform is a 
signal for a brawl between him and the tavern oracle. 
As the latter is too sturdy and refractory for paternal 
discipline, having grown out of all fear of the cudgel, 
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they have frequent scenes of wordy warfare, which at 
times run so high, that John is fain to call in the aid of 
his son Tom, an officer who has served abroad, but is 
at present living at home, on half-pay. This last is sure 
to stand by the old gentleman, right or wrong; likes 
nothing so much as a racketing, roistering life; and 
is ready at a wink or nod, to out saber and flourish it 
over the orator’s head, if he dares to array himself 
against paternal authority. 

These family dissensions, as usual, have got abroad, 
and are rare food for scandal in John’s neighborhood. 
People begin to look wise, and shake their heads, when- 
ever his affairs are mentioned. They all “hope that mat- 
ters are not so bad with him as represented; but when 
a man’s own children begin to rail at his extravagance, 
things must be badly managed. They understand he is 
mortgaged over head and ears, and is continually 
dabbling with money-lenders. He is certainly an open- 
handed old gentleman, but they fear he has lived too 
fast; indeed, they never knew any good come of this 
fondness for hunting, racing, reveling, and prize-fight- 
ing. In short, Mr. Bull’s estate is a very fine one, and 
has been in the family a long while; but, for all that, 
they have known many finer estates come to the 
hammer.” 

What is worst of all, is the effect which these pe- 
cuniary embarrassments and domestic feuds have had 
on the poor man himself. Instead of that jolly round 
corporation, and smug rosy face, which he used to 
present, he has of late become as shriveled and shrunk 
as a frost-bitten apple. His scarlet gold-laced waist- 
coat, which bellied out so bravely in those prosperous 
days when he sailed before the wind, now hangs loosely 
about him like a mainsail in a calm. His leather breeches 
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are all in folds and wrinkles ; and apparently have much 
ado to hold up the boots that yawn on both sides of 
his once sturdy legs. 

Instead of strutting about, as formerly, with his 
three-cornered hat on one side; flourishing his cudgel, 
and bringing it down every moment with a hearty 
thump upon the ground; looking every one sturdily in 
the face, and trolling out a stave of a catch or a drink- 
ing song; he now goes about whistling thoughtfully to 
himself, with his head drooping down, his cudgel tucked 
under his arm, and his hands thrust to the bottom of his 
breeches pockets, which are evidently empty. 

Such is the plight of honest John Bull at present; 
yet for all this the old fellow’s spirit is as tall and 
as gallant as ever. If you drop the least expression of 
sympathy or concern, he takes fire in an instant; swears 
that he is the richest and stoutest fellow in the country ; 
talks of laying out large sums to adorn his house or 
buy another estate; and with a valiant swagger and 
grasping of his cudgel, longs exceedingly to have an- 
other bout at quarter-staff. 

Though there may be something rather whimsical in 
all this, yet I confess I cannot look upon John’s situa- 
tion, without strong feelings of interest. With all his 
odd humors and obstinate prejudices, he is a sterling- 
hearted old blade. He may not be so wonderfully fine a 
fellow as he thinks himself, but he is at least twice as 
good as his neighbors represent him. His virtues are 
all his own; all plain, homebred, and unaffected. His 
very faults smack of the raciness of his good qualities. 
His extravagance savors of his generosity ; his quarrel- 
someness of his courage; his credulity of his open faith; 
his vanity of his pride; and his bluntness of his sin- 
cerity. They are all the redundancies of a rich and lib- 
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eral character. He is like his own oak; rough without, 
but sound and solid within; whose bark abounds with 
excrescences in proportion to the growth and grandeur 
of the timber; and whose branches make a fearful 
groaning and murmuring in the least storm, from their 
very magnitude and luxuriance. There is something, 
too, in the appearance of his old family mansion that is 
extremely poetical and picturesque; and, as long as it 
can be rendered comfortably habitable, I should almost 
tremble to see it meddled with, during the present con- 
flict of tastes and opinions. Some of his advisers are no 
doubt good architects, that might be of service; but 
many, I fear, are mere levelers, who, when they had 
once got to work with their mattocks on this venerable 
edifice, would never stop until they had brought it to 
the ground, and perhaps buried themselves among the 
ruins. All that I wish is, that John’s present troubles 
may teach him more prudence in future. That he may 
cease to distress his mind about other people’s affairs; 
that he may give up the fruitless attempt to promote 
the good of his neighbors, and the peace and happiness 
of the world, by dint of the cudgel; that he may re- 
main quietly at home; gradually get his house into re- 
pair; cultivate his rich estate according to his fancy ; 
husband his income—if he thinks proper; bring his 
unruly children into order—if he can; renew the jovial 
scenes of ancient prosperity; and long enjoy, on his 
paternal lands, a green, an honorable, and a merry 
old age. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
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Readers of John Galsworthy feel them- 
selves in the grip of a master. It is never 
necessary to insist that he is one of the 
most distinguished writers of what is 
commonly called the modern world. Few 
authors in our time have shown wider 
range or deeper penetration, or even 
greater power, than he has revealed in 
his dramas, novels, short stories, and 
essays. 

The majority of contemporary essayists 
may be classified without much difficulty 
as either sophists, or journalists, or pro- 
fessors of something or other. Galsworthy 
is none of these. While it may not be dis- 
creet criticism to say of all of his work 
that it is, as Thucydides said of his own 
history, “a possession forever rather than 
the exploit of an hour,’ yet so interesting 
and so effective are his pictures and his 
interpretations of life, in his series of 
novels called The Forsyte Saga, his drama 
Strife, his short stories in The Inn of 
Tranquillity, and in many of his essays, 
that one is tempted to claim for him a 
safe place in the house of immortality. In 
addition to being a creative writer, Gals- 
worthy is a sound literary critic. His nu- 
merous though scattered comments on the 
work of Joseph Conrad illustrate well his 
fine faculty for literary criticism, the judg- 


ment of writing. His insistence, for ex- 
ample, that Conrad has added more to the 
resources of the English language than 
any of his contemporaries is being well 
sustained. 

Galsworthy’s description of good writ- 
ing as “hand-made” applies to his own lan- 
guage. Doubtless he will be longest known 
as a novelist; but, as quality in a novel 
depends chiefly on its author’s realizing, 
or making real, his individual characters, 
so in the following essay that same power 
of making real is evident in the presenta- 
tion of typical Briton and typical Amer- 
ican. His gifts are fundamentally depend- 
ent on brain; to read him at length is to 
be held fast by a spell of intellectual en- 
chantment, 


AMERICAN AND BRITON 
by JoHn GAtsworTHy 


n the mutual understanding of each other by 
Britons and Americans the future happiness of 
nations depends more than on any other world cause. 
I have never held a whole-hearted brief for the Brit- 
ish character. There is a lot of good in it, but much 
which is repellent. It has a kind of deliberate un- 
attractiveness, setting out on its journey with the 
words: ‘Take me or leave me.” One may respect a per- 
son of this sort, but it is difficult either to know or to 
like him. I am told that an American officer said re- 
cently to a British staff officer in a friendly voice: “So 
were going to clean up Brother Boche together!’ 
and the British staff officer replied “Really!” No won- 
der Americans sometimes say: “I’ve got no use for 
those fellows.” 

The world is consecrate to strangeness and discovery, 
and the attitude of mind concreted in that “Really!” 
seems unforgivable, till one remembers that it is man- 
ner rather than matter which divides the hearts of 
American and Briton. 

In a huge, still half-developed country, where every 
kind of national type and habit comes to run a new 
thread into the rich tapestry of American life and 
thought, people must find it almost impossible to 
conceive the life of a little old island where traditions 
persist generation after generation without anything 
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new strains; demeanor becomes crystallized for lack of 
contrasts ; and manner gets set like a plaster mask. The 
English manner of today, of what are called the classes, 
is the growth of only a century or so. There was prob- 
ably nothing at all like it in the days of Elizabeth or 
even of Charles II. The English manner was still racy 
when the inhabitants of Virginia, as we are told, sent 
over to ask that there might be dispatched to them some 
hierarchical assistance for the good of their souls, and 
were answered: “D—n your souls, grow tobacco!” The 
English manner of today could not even have come into 
its own when that epitaph of a lady, quoted somewhere 
by Gilbert Murray, was written: “Bland, passionate, 
and deeply religious, she was second cousin to the Earl 
of Leitrim; of such are the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
About that gravestone motto was a certain lack of the 
self-consciousness which is now the foremost character- 
istic of the English manner. 

But this British self-consciousness is no mere fluffy 
gaucherie, it is our special form of what Germans would 
call “Kultur.” Behind every manifestation of thought 
or emotion the Briton retains control of self, and is 
thinking: “That’s all I’ll let them see”; even: “That’s 
all I'll let myself feel.” This stoicism is good in its 
refusal to be foundered; bad in that it fosters a narrow 
outlook; starves emotion, spontaneity, and frank sym- 
pathy; destroys grace and what one may describe 
roughly as the lovable side of personality. The Eng- 
lish hardly ever say just what comes into their heads. 
What we call “good form,” the unwritten law which 
governs certain classes of the Briton, savors of the 
dull and glacial; but there lurks within it a core of 
virtue. It has grown up like callous shell round two fine 
ideals—suppression of the ego lest it trample on the 
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corns of other people, and exaltation of the maxim: 
“Deeds before words.” Good form, like any other re- 
ligion, starts well with some ethical truth, but soon 
gets commonized and petrified till we can hardly trace 
its origin, and watch with surprise its denial and con- 
tradiction of the root idea. 

Without doubt good form had become a kind of dis- 
ease in England. A French friend told me how he wit- 
nessed in a Swiss Hotel the meeting between an Eng- 
lishwoman and her son, whom she had not seen for two 
years; she was greatly affected—by the fact that he 
had not brought a dinner-jacket. The best manners are 
no “manners,” or at all events no mannerisms; but 
many Britons who have even attained to this perfect 
purity are yet not free from the paralytic effects of 
“good form”; are still self-conscious in the depths of 
their souls, and never do or say a thing without trying 
not to show what they are feeling. All this guarantees a 
certain decency in life; but in intimate intercouse with 
people of other nations who have not this particular 
cult of suppression, we English disappoint, and jar, 
and often irritate. Nations have their differing forms 
of snobbery. At one time the English all wanted to be 
second cousins to the Earl of Leitrim, like that lady 
bland and passionate. Nowadays it is not so simple. The 
Ear! of Leitrim has become etherealized. We no longer 
care how a fellow is born so long as he behaves as the 
Earl of Leitrim would have, never makes himself con- 
spicuous or ridiculous, never shows too much what he’s 
really feeling, never talks of what he’s going to do, 
and always “plays the game.” The cult is centered in 
our public schools and universities. 

At a very typical and honored old public school the 
writer of this essay passed on the whole a happy time; 
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but what a curious life, educationally speaking! We 
lived rather like young Spartans; and were not en- 
couraged to think, imagine, or see anything that we 
learned in relation to life at large. It’s very difficult to 
teach boys, because their chief object in life is not to be 
taught anything, but I should say we were crammed, 
not taught at all. Living as we did the herd-life of boys, 
with little or no intrusion from our elders, and they 
men who had been brought up in the same way as our- 
selves, we were debarred from any real interest in phi- 
losophy, history, art, literature and music, or any ad- 
vancing notions in social life or politics. I speak of the 
generality, not of the few black swans among us. We 
were reactionaries almost to a boy. I remember one sum- 
mer term Gladstone came down to speak to us, and we 
repaired to the Speech Room with white collars and 
dark hearts, muttering what we would do to that Grand 
Old Man if we could have our way. But he contrived to 
charm us, after all, till we cheered him vociferously. 
In that queer life we had all sorts of unwritten rules of 
suppression. You must turn up your trousers; must not 
go out with your umbrella rolled. Your hat must be 
worn tilted forward; you must not walk more than 
two-abreast till you reached a certain form, nor be 
enthusiastic about anything, except such a supreme 
matter as a drive over the pavilion at cricket, or a run 
the whole length of the ground at football. You must 
not talk about yourself or your home people, and for 
any punishment you must assume complete indifference. 

I dwell on these trivialities because every year thou- 
sands of British boys enter these mills which grind ex- 
ceeding small, and because these boys constitute in 
after life the great majority of the official, military, 
academic, professional, and a considerable proportion 
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of the business classes of Great Britain. They become 
the Englishmen who say: “Really!” and they are for 
the most part the Englishmen who travel and reach 
America, The great defense I have always heard put 
up for our public schools is that they form character. 
As oatmeal is supposed to form bone in the bodies of 
Scotsmen, so our public schools are supposed to form 
good, sound moral fiber in British boys. And there is 
much in this plea. The life does make boys enduring, 
self-reliant, good-tempered and honorable, but it most 
carefully endeavors to destroy all original sin of in- 
dividuality, spontaneity, and engaging freakishness. 
It implants, moreover, in the great majority of those 
who have lived it, the mental attitude of that swell who, 
when asked where he went for his hats, replied: 
“Blank’s, of course. Is there another fellow’s?” 

To know all is to excuse all—to know all about the 
bringing-up of English public school boys makes one 
excuse much. The atmosphere and tradition of those 
places is extraordinarily strong, and persist through 
all modern changes. Thirty-seven years have gone since 
I was a new boy, but cross-examining a young nephew 
who left not long ago, I found almost precisely the same 
features and conditions, The war, which has changed 
so much of our social life, will have some, but no very 
great, effect on this particular institution. The boys 
still go there from the same kind of homes and pre- 
paratory schools and come under the same kind of mas- 
ters. And the traditional unemotionalism, the cult of a 
dry and narrow stoicism, is rather fortified than di- 
minished by the times we live in. 

Our universities, on the other hand, are now mere 
ghosts of their old selves. At a certain old college in 
Oxford, last term, they had only two English students. 
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In the chapel under the Joshua Reynolds window, 
through which the sun was shining, hung a long “roll 
of honor,” a hundred names and more. In the college 
garden an open-air hospital was ranged under the old 
city wall, where we used to climb and go wandering in 
the early summer mornings after some all-night spree. 
Down on the river the empty college barges lay void of 
life. From the top of one of them an aged custodian 
broke into words: “Ah! Oxford’ll never be the same 
again in my time. Why, who’s to teach ’em rowin’? 
When we do get undergrads again, who’s to teach ’em? 
All the old ones gone, killed, wounded and that. No! 
Rowin’ll never be the same again—not in my time.” 
That was the tragedy of the war for him. Our uni- 
versities will recover faster than he thinks, and resume 
the care of our particular “Kultur,” and cap the prod- 
ucts of our public schools with the Oxford accent and 
the Oxford manner. 

An acute critic tells me that Americans reading such 
deprecatory words as these by an Englishman about 
his country’s institutions would say that this is pre- 
cisely an instance of what an American means by the 
Oxford manner. Americans whose attitude towards their 
own country is that of a lover to his lady or a child 
to its mother, cannot—he says—understand how Eng- 
lishmen can be critical of their own country, and yet 
love her. Well, the Englishman’s attitude to his coun- 
try is that of a man to himself, and the way he runs 
her down is but a part of that special English bone- 
deep self-consciousness. Englishmen (the writer among 
them) love their country as much as the French love 
France and the Americans America; but she is so much 
a part of them that to speak well of her is like speaking 
well of themselves, which they have been brought up to 
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regard as “bad form.” When Americans hear English- 
men speaking critically of their own country, let them 
note it for a sign of complete identification with that 
country rather than of detachment from it. But on the 
whole it must be admitted that English universities have 
a broadening influence on the material which comes to 
them so set and narrow. They do a little to discover for 
their children that there are many points of view, and 
much which needs an open mind in this world. They 
have not precisely a democratic influence, but taken by 
themselves they would not be inimical to democracy. 
. . - Heaven forbid that we should see vanish all that 
is old, and has, as it were, the virginia-creeper, the 
wistaria bloom of age upon it; there is a beauty in age 
and a health in tradition, ill dispensed with. What is 
hateful in age is its lack of understanding and of sym- 
pathy; in a word—its intolerance. Let us hope this 
wind of change may sweep out and sweeten the old 
places of our country, sweep away the cobwebs and 
the dust, our narrow ways of thought, our mannikin- 
isms. But those who hate intolerance dare not be in- 
tolerant with the foibles of age; we should rather see 
them as comic, and gently laugh them out. I pretend to 
no proper knowledge of the American people; but, 
though amongst them there are doubtless pockets of 
fierce prejudice, I have on the whole the impression of 
a wide and tolerant spirit. To that spirit one would 
appeal when it comes to passing judgment on the edu- 
cated Briton. He may be self-sufficient, but he has grit; 
and at bottom grit is what Americans appreciate more 
than anything. If the motto of the old Oxford college, 
“Manners makyth man,” were true, one would often 
be sorry for the Briton. But his manners do not make 
him; they mar him. His goods are all absent from the 
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shop window; he is not a man of the world in the wider 
meaning of that expression. And there is, of course, a 
particularly noxious type of traveling Briton, who does 
his best, unconsciously, to deflower his country wherever 
he goes. Selfish, coarse-fibered, loud-voiced—the sort 
which thanks God he is a Briton—I suppose because 
nobody else will do it for him. 

We live in times when patriotism is exalted above 
all other virtues, because there happen to lie before the 
patriotic tremendous chances for the display of cour- 
age and self-sacrifice. Patriotism ever has that ad- 
vantage, as the world is now constituted; but patriot- 
ism and provincialism are sisters under the skin, and 
they who can only see bloom on the plumage of their 
own kind, who prefer the bad points of their country- 
men to the good points of foreigners, merely write them- 
selves down blind of an eye, and panderers to herd feel- 
ing. America is advantaged in this manner. She lives 
so far away from other nations that she might well be 
excused for thinking herself the only people in the 
world; but in the many strains of blood which go to 
make up America there is as yet a natural corrective 
to the narrower kind of patriotism. America has vast 
spaces and many varieties of type and climate, and life 
to her is still a great adventure. Americans have their 
own form of self-absorption, but seem free as yet from 
the special competitive self-centerment which has been 
forced on Britons through long centuries by countless 
continental rivalries and wars. Insularity was driven 
into the very bones of our people by the generation- 
long wars of Napoleon. A distinguished French writer, 
André Chevrillon, whose book * may be commended to 
any one who wishes to understand British peculiarities, 
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used these words in a recent letter: “You English are so 
strange to us French, you are so utterly different from 
any other people in the world.” Yes! We are a lonely 
race. Deep in our hearts, I think, we feel that only the 
American people could ever really understand us. And 
being extraordinarily self-conscious, perverse, and 
proud, we do our best to hide from Americans that we 
have any such feeling. It would distress the average 
Briton to confess that he wanted to be understood, had 
anything so natural as a craving for fellowship or for 
being lked. We are a weird people, though we seem 
so commonplace. In looking at photographs of British 
types among photographs of other European nationali- 
ties, one is struck by something which is in no other of 
those races—exactly as if we had an extra skin; as if 
the British animal had been tamed longer than the 
rest. And so he has. His political, social, legal life was 
fixed long before that of any other Western country. 
He was old, though not moldering, before the May- 
flower touched American shores and brought there 
avatars, grave and civilized as ever founded nation. 
There is something touching and terrifying about our 
character, about the depth at which it keeps its real 
yearnings, about the perversity with which it disguises 
them, and its inability to show its feelings. We are, deep 
down, under all our lazy mentality, the most combative 
and competitive race in the world, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the American. This is at once a spiritual 
link with America, and yet one of the great barriers to 
friendship between the two peoples. We are not sure 
whether we are better men than Americans. Whether 
we are really better than French, Germans, Russians, 
Italians, Chinese, or any other race is, of course, more 
than a question; but those peoples are all so different 
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from us that we are bound, I suppose, secretly to con- 
sider ourselves superior. But between Americans and 
ourselves, under all differences, there is some mysterious 
deep kinship which causes us to doubt and makes us 
irritable, as if we were continually being tickled by that 
question: Now am I really a better man than he? 
Exactly what proportion of American blood at this 
time of day is British, I know not; but enough to make 
us definitely cousins—always an awkward relationship. 
We see in Americans a sort of image of ourselves; feel 
near enough, yet far enough, to criticize and carp at 
the points of difference. It is as though a man went out 
and encountered, in the street, what he thought for the 
moment was himself, and, wounded in his amour propre, 
instantly began to disparage the appearance of that 
fellow. Probably community of language rather than of 
blood accounts for our sense of kinship, for a common 
means of expression cannot but mold thought and feel- 
ing into some kind of unity. One can hardly overrate 
the intimacy which a common literature brings. The 
lives of great Americans, Washington and Franklin, 
Lincoln and Lee and Grant, are unsealed for us, just 
as to Americans are the lives of Marlborough and Nel- 
son, Pitt and Gladstone and Gordon. Longfellow and 
Whittier and Whitman can be read by the British child 
as simply as Burns and Shelley and Keats. Emerson 
and William James are no more difficult to us than 
Darwin and Spencer to Americans. Without an effort 
we rejoice in Hawthorne and Mark Twain, Henry 
James and Howells, as Americans can in Dickens and 
Thackeray, Meredith and Thomas Hardy. And, more 
than all, Americans own with ourselves all literature in 
the English tongue before the Mayflower sailed ; Chau- 
cer and Spenser and Shakespeare, Raleigh, Ben Jon- 
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son, and the authors of the English Bible Version are 
their spiritual ancestors as much as ever they are ours. 
The tie of language is all-powerful—for language is 
the food formative of minds. A volume could be written 
on the formation of character by literary humor alone. 
The American and Briton, especially the British 
townsman, have a kind of bone-deep defiance of Fate, 
a readiness for anything which may turn up, a dry, wry 
smile under the blackest sky, and an individual way 
of looking at things which nothing can shake. Ameri- 
cans and Britons both, we must and will think for 
ourselves, and know why we do a thing before we do it. 
We have that ingrained respect for the individual con- 
science which is at the bottom of all free institutions. 
Some years before the war an intelligent and cultivated 
Austrian, who had lived long in England, was asked 
for his opinion of the British. “In many ways,” he 
said, “I think you are inferior to us; but one great 
thing I have noticed about you which we have not. You 
think and act and speak for yourselves.” If he had 
passed those years in America instead of in England he 
must needs have pronounced the same judgment of 
Americans. Free speech, of course, like every form of 
freedom, goes in danger of its life in war-time. The 
other day, in Russia, an Englishman came on a street 
meeting shortly after the first revolution had begun. 
An extremist was addressing the gathering and telling 
them that they were fools to go on fighting, that they 
ought to refuse and go home, and so forth. The crowd 
grew angry, and some soldiers were for making a rush 
at him; but the chairman, a big, burly peasant, stopped 
them with these words: “Brothers, you know that our 
country is now a country of free speech. We must listen 
to this man, we must let him say anything he will. But, 
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brothers, when he’s finished, we’ll bash his head in!” 

I cannot assert that either Britons or Americans are 
incapable in times like these of a similar interpretation 
of “free speech.” Things have been done in our coun- 
try, and will be done in America, which should make us 
blush. But so strong is the free instinct in both coun- 
tries that some vestiges of it will survive even this war, 
for democracy is a sham unless it means the preserva- 
tion and development of this instinct of thinking for 
oneself throughout a people. “Government of the people 
by the people for the people” means nothing unless in- 
dividuals keep their consciences unfettered and think 
freely. Accustom people to be nose-led and spoon-fed, 
and democracy is a mere pretense. The measure of de- 
mocracy is the measure of the freedom and sense of 
individual responsibility in its humblest citizens. And 
democracy—lI say it with solemnity—has yet to prove 
itself, 

A scientist, Dr. Spurrell, in a recent book, Man and 
His Forerunners, diagnoses the growth of civilizations 
somewhat as follows: A civilization begins with the en- 
slavement by some hardy race of a tame race living a 
tame life in more congenial natural surroundings. It 
is built up on slavery, and attains its maximum vitality 
in conditions little removed therefrom. Then, as in- 
dividual freedom gradually grows, disorganization sets 
in and the civilization slowly dissolves away in anarchy. 
Dr. Spurrell does not dogmatize about our present 
civilization, but suggests that it will probably follow 
the civilizations of the past into dissolution. I am not 
convinced of that, because of certain factors new to 
the history of man. Recent discoveries are unifying 
the world; such old isolated swoops of race on race are 
not now possible. In our great industrial States, it is 
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true, a new form of slavery has arisen, but not of man 
by man, rather of man by machines. Moreover, all past 
civilizations have been more or less Southern, and sub- 
ject to the sapping influence of the sun. Modern civil- 
ization is essentially Northern. The individualism, how- 
ever, which, according to Dr. Spurrell, dissolved the 
Empires of the past, exists already, in a marked degree, 
i every modern State; and the problem before us is to 
discover how democracy and liberty of the subject can 
be made into enduring props rather than dissolvents. 
It is the problem of making democracy genuine. And 
certainly, if that cannot be achieved and perpetuated, 
there is nothing to prevent democracy drifting into 
anarchism and dissolving modern States, till they are 
the prey of pouncing dictators, or of States not so 
far gone in dissolution. What, for instance, will hap- 
pen to Russia if she does not succeed in making her 
democracy genuine? A Russia which remains anarchic 
must very quickly become the prey of her neighbors 
on West and East. 

Iver since the substantial introduction of democracy 
nearly a century and a half ago with the American 
War of Independence, Western civilization has been 
living on two planes or levels—the autocratic plane, 
with which is bound up the idea of nationalism, and 
the democratic, to which has become conjoined the idea 
of internationalism. Not only little wars, but great wars 

. come because of inequality in growth, dissimilar- 
ity of political institutions between States; because 
this State or that is basing its life on different prin- 
ciples from its neighbors. The decentralization, delays, 
critical temper, and importance of home affairs preval- 
ent in democratic countries make them at once slower, 
weaker, less apt to strike, and less prepared to strike 
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than countries where bureaucratic brains subject to 
no real popular check devise world policies which can be 
thrust, prepared to the last button, on the world at a 
moment’s notice. The free and critical spirit in America, 
France, and Britain has kept our democracies com- 
paratively unprepared for anything save their own 
affairs. 

We fall into glib usage of words like democracy and 
make fetiches of them without due understanding. De- 
mocracy is inferior to autocracy from the aggressively 
national point of view; it is not necessarily superior 
to autocracy as a guarantee of general well-being; it 
may even turn out to be inferior unless we can improve 
it. But democracy is the rising tide; it may be dammed 
or delayed, but cannot be stopped. It seems to be a law 
in human nature that where, in any corporate society, 
the idea of self-government sets foot it refuses to take 
that foot up again. State after State, copying the 
American example, has adopted the democratic prin- 
ciple; the world’s face is that way set. And civilization 
is now so of a pattern that the Western world may be 
looked on as one State and the process of change therein 
from autocracy to democracy regarded as though it 
were taking place in a single old-time country such as 
Greece or Rome. If throughout Western civilization we 
can secure the single democratic principle of govern- 
ment, its single level of State morality in thought and 
action, we shall be well on our way to unanimity 
throughout the world; for even in China and Japan 
the democratic virus is at work. It is my belief that 
only in a world thus uniform, and freed from the dan- 
ger of pounce by autocracies, have States any chance 
to develop the individual conscience to a point which 
shall make democracy proof against anarchy and them- 
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selves proof against dissolution; and only in such a 
world can a League of Nations to enforce peace suc- 
ceed, 

But even if we do secure a single plane for Western 
civilization and ultimately for the world, there will be 
but slow and difficult progress in the lot of mankind. 
And unless we secure it, there will be only a march 
backwards. 

For this advance to a uniform civilization the solidar- 
ity of the English-speaking races is vital. Without 
that there will be no bottom on which to build. 

The ancestors of the American people sought a new 
country because they had in them a reverence for the 
individual conscience; they came from Britain, the first 
large State in the Christian era to build up the idea 
of political freedom. The instincts and ideals of our two 
races have ever been the same. That great and lovable 
people, the French, with their clear thought and ex- 
pression, and their quick blood, have expressed those 
ideals more vividly than either of us. But the phleg- 
matic and the dry tenacity of our English and Ameri- 
can temperaments has ever made our countries the 
most settled and safe homes of the individual conscience, 
and of its children—Democracy, Freedom and Inter- 
nationalism. Whatever their faults—and their offenses 
cry aloud to such poor heaven as remains of chivalry 
and mercy—the Germans are in many ways a great 
race, but they possess two qualities dangerous to the 
individual conscience—unquestioning obedience and ex- 
altation. When they embrace the democratic idea they 
may surpass us all in its logical development, but the 
individual conscience will still not be at ease with them. 
We must look to our two countries to guarantee its 
strength and activity, and if we English-speaking races 
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quarrel and become disunited, civilization will split up 
again and go its way to ruin. We are the ballast of the 
new order. 

I do not believe in formal alliances or in grouping 
nations to exclude and keep down other nations. 
Friendships between countries should have the only true 
reality of common sentiment, and be animated by desire 
for the general welfare of mankind. We need no formal 
bonds, but we have a sacred charge in common, to let 
no petty matters, differences of manner, or divergencies 
of material interest, destroy our spiritual agreement. 
Our pasts, our geographical positions, our tempera- 
ments, make us, beyond all other races, the hope and 
trustees of mankind’s advance along the only line now 
open—democratic internationalism. It is childish to 
claim for Americans or Britons virtues beyond those of 
other nations, or to believe in the superiority of one 
national culture to another; they are different, that is 
all. It is by accident that we find ourselves in this posi- 
tion of guardianship to the main line of human de- 
velopment; no need to pat ourselves on the back about 
it. But we are at a great and critical moment in the 
world’s history—how critical none of us alive will ever 
realize. The civilization slowly built since the fall of 
Rome has either to break up and dissolve into jagged 
and isolated fragments through a century of wars; or, 
unified and reanimated by a single idea, to move for- 
ward on one plane and attain greater height and 
breadth. 

Under the pressure of this war there is, beneath the 
lip-service we pay to democracy, a disposition to lose 
faith in it because of its undoubted weakness and in- 
convenience in a struggle with States autocratically 
governed; there is even a sort of secret reaction to 
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autocracy. On those lines there is no way out of a future 
of bitter rivalries, chicanery and wars, and the probable 
total failure of our civilization. The only cure which I 
can see les in democratizing the whole world and re- 
moving the present weaknesses and shams of democracy 
by education of the individual conscience in every 
country. Good-by to that chance if Americans and 
Britons fall foul of each other, refuse to pool their 
thoughts and hopes, and to keep the general welfare of 
mankind in view. They have got to stand together, 
not in aggressive and jealous policies, but in defense 
and championship of the self-helpful, self-governing, 
“live and let live” philosophy of life. 

‘The house of the future is always dark. There are few 
corner-stones to be discerned in the temple of our fate. 
But of these few one is the brotherhood and bond of the 
English-speaking races, not for narrow purposes, but 
that mankind may yet see faith and good-will en- 
shrined, yet breathe a sweeter air, and know a life where 
Beauty passes, with the sun on her wings. 

We want in the lives of men a “Song of Honor,” as 
in Ralph Hodgson’s poem: 


The song of men all sorts and kinds, 

As many tempers, moods, and minds 
As leaves are on a tree, 

As many faiths and castes and creeds, 

As many human bloods and breeds, 
As in the world may be. 


In the making of that song the English-speaking 
races will assuredly unite. What made this world we 
know not; the principle of life is inscrutable and will 
forever be; but we know that Earth is yet on the up- 
grade of existence, the mountain-top of man’s life not 
reached, that many centuries of growth are yet in front 
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of us before Nature begins to chill this planet till it 
swims, at last, another moon, in space. In the climb 
to that mountain-top of a happy life for mankind our 
two great nations are as guides who go before, roped 
together in perilous ascent. On their nerve, loyalty, 
and wisdom the adventure now hangs. What American 
or British knife will sever the rope? 

He who ever gives a thought to the life of man at 
large, to his miseries and disappointments, to the waste 
and cruelty of existence, will remember that if Ameri- 
can or Briton fail himself, or fail the other, there can 
but be for us both, and for all other peoples, a hideous 
slip, a swift and fearful fall into an abyss, whence all 
shall be to begin over again. 

We shall not fail—neither ourselves, nor each other. 
Our comradeship will endure. 


JOHN CORBIN 
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By a fortunate coincidence John Corbin 
published his An American at Oxford in 
the same year (1902) that the Rhodes 
Scholarship Foundation was established. 
The permanent endowment made _ by 
Cecil Rhodes for the education of a con- 
siderable number of representative Amer- 
ican undergraduates at Oxford University 
naturally aroused widespread interest in 
the British system of higher education. 
And Mr. Corbin’s eminently readable ac- 
count served to meet this new demand for 
information. The book had been an out- 
growth of his own educational experience 
—an undergraduate course at Harvard, 
followed by a year’s residence as a student 
at Balliol College, Oxford. 

After his return to the United States 
Mr. Corbin did various kinds of writing, 
including dramatic criticism for several 
New York newspapers and editorial writ- 
ing for the New York Times. Of his more 
recent work, The Return of the Middle 
Class, published in 1922, is noteworthy for 
its suggestive study of the economic plight 
of professional men and salaried brain 
workers in America. 

To the essay, “English and American 
Sportsmanship,” from An American at 
Ozford, the author brings a mind both 
tolerant and discriminating. It should be 


noted, too, that with all his admiration for 
English sporting activities, he is at heart 
distinctly an American. The latter fact 
does not, however, prevent his emphasizing 
certain faults in the organization of Amer- 
ican sports. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SPORTSMANSHIP 
by Joun Corin 


HE prevalence of out-of-door sports in England, 
Sh and the amenity of the English sporting spirit, 
may be laid, I think, primarily to the influence of 
climate. Through the long, temperate summer, all na- 
ture conspires to entice a man out-of-doors, while in 
America sunstroke is imminent. All day long the vil- 
lage greens in England are thronged with boys playing 
cricket in many-colored blazers, while every stream is 
dotted with boats of all sorts and descriptions; and in 
the evenings, long after the quick American twilight 
has shut down on the heated earth, the English horizon 
gives light for the recreations of those who have labored 
all day. In the winter the result is the same, though the 
cause is very different. Stupefying exhalations rise 
from the damp earth, and the livelong twilight that 
does for day forces a man back for good cheer upon 
mere animal spirits. In the English summer no normal 
man could resist the beckoning of the fields and the 
river. In the winter it is sweat, man, or die... . 

In a sportsman it would be most ungracious to in- 
veigh against English weather. The very qualities one 
instinctively curses make possible the full and varied 
development of out-door games, which Americans ad- 
mire without stint. Our football teams do day labor 
to get fit, and then, after a game or so, the sport is 
nipped in the bud. To teach our oarsmen the rudiments 
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of tank-rowing. Our track athletes begin their season 
in the dead of winter with the dreary monotony of 
wooden dumb-bells and pulley-weights, while the base- 
ball men are learning to slide for bases in the cage. 
In England the gymnasium is happily unknown. Win- 
ter and summer alike the sportsman lives beneath the 
skies, and the sports are so diverse and so widely culti- 
vated that any man, whatever his mental or physical 
capacity, finds suitable exercise that is also recreation. 

Thanks to this universality of athletic sports, Eng- 
lish training is briefer and less severe. The American 
makes, and is forced to make, a long and tedious busi- 
ness of getting fit, whereas an Englishman has merely 
to exercise and sleep a trifle more than usual, and this 
only for a brief period. Our oarsmen work daily from 
January to July, about six months, or did so before Mr. 
Lehmann brought English ideas among us; the Eng- 
lish *varsity crews row together nine or ten weeks. Our 
football players slog daily for six or seven weeks ; Eng- 
lish teams seldom or never “practice,” and play at most 
two matches a week. Our track athletes are in training 
at frequent intervals throughout the college year, and 
are often at the training-table six weeks; in England 
six weeks is the maximum period of training, and 
the men as a rule are given only three days a week of 
exercise on the cinder-track. To an American training 
is an abnormal condition; to an Englishman it is the 
consummation of the normal. 

The moderation of English training is powerfully 
abetted by a peculiarity of the climate. The very dull- 
ness and depression that make exercise imperative also 
make it impossible to sustain much of it. The clear, 
bright American sky—that sky that renders it difficult 
for us to take the same delight in Italy as an English- 
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man takes, and leads us to prefer Ruskin’s descriptions 
to the reality—cheers the American athlete; and the 
crispness of the atmosphere and its extreme variability 
keeps his nerves alert. An English athlete would go 
hopelessly stale on work that would scarcely keep an 
American up to his highest pitch. 

The effect of these differences on the temperament of 
the athlete is marked. The crispness and variety of our 
climate foster nervous vitality at the expense of physi- 
cal vitality, while the equability of the English climate 
has the opposite effect. In all contests that require sus- 
tained effort—distance running and cross-country run- 
ning, for example—we are in general far behind; while 
during the comparatively few years in which we have 
practiced athletic sports we have shown, on the whole, 
vastly superior form in all contests depending upon 
nervous energy—sprinting, hurdling, jumping, and 





weight-throwing. 

Because of these differences of climate and of tem- 
perament no rigid comparison can be made between 
English and American training ; but it is probable that 
English athletes train too little. Mr. Horan, the presi- 
dent of the Cambridge team that ran against Yale at 
New Haven, said as much after a very careful study 
of American methods. But he was not convinced that 
our thoroughness is quite worth while. The law of 
diminishing returns, he said, applies to training as to 
other things, so that, after a certain point, very little 
is gained even for a great sacrifice of convenience and 
pleasantness. Our American athletes are twice as rigid 
in denying the spirit—for an advantage, Mr. Horan 
admitted, of enough to win by. 

The remark is worth recording; it strikes the note of 
difference between English and American sportsman- 
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ship. After making all allowances for the conditions 
here and abroad that are merely accidental, one vital 
difference remains. For better or for worse, a sport 
is a sport to an Englishman, and whatever tends to 
make it anything else is not encouraged; as far as 
possible it is made pleasant, socially and physically. 
Contests are arranged without what American under- 
graduates call diplomacy; and they come off without 
jockeying. It is very seldom that an Englishman for- 
gets that he is a man first and an athlete afterwards. 
Yet admirable as this quality is, it has its defects, at 
least to the transatlantic mind. Even more, perhaps, 
than others, Englishmen find a stern joy in eating their 
hearts at the end of a contest, but they have no taste 
for the careful preparation that alone enables a man to 
fight out a finish to the best advantage. It is no doubt 
true, as the Duke of Wellington said, that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing-fields of England; 
but for any inconsiderable sum I would agree to fur- 
nish a similar saying as to why the generals in South 
Africa ran into ambush after ambush. 

In America sportsmanship is almost a religion. 
Fellows mortify the flesh for months and leave no means 
untried that may help to bring honor to their college ; 
or, if they don’t, public opinion brings swift and sure 
retribution. It is true that this leads to excesses. Rival- 
ries are so strong that undergraduates have been 
known to be more than polite in arranging matches 
with each other. So the faculty steps in to moderate 
the ardor of emulation—and often ends by keeping 
alive ancient animosities long after they would have 
been forgotten in the vanishing generations of under- 
graduates. The Harvard eleyen wants to play the usual 
football game, but it is not allowed to, because a com- 
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mittee of graduates sees fit to snub Yale. The athletic 
team wants to accept a challenge from Oxford and 
Cambridge, but it is not allowed to because Pennsyl- 
vania, which is not challenged, has a better team, and 
it is the policy of the faculty (which has an eye to its 
graduate schools) to ingratiate sister institutions. Thus, 
while the undergraduates are left to manage their 
studies, the faculty manages their pastimes. 

When a contest is finally on, excesses are rampant. 
Of occasional brutalities too much has perhaps been 
said; but more serious errors are unreproved. There 
is a tradition that it is the duty of all non-athletes to 
inspire the ’varsity teams by cheering the play from 
the side lines; and from time to time one reads leading 
articles in the college papers exhorting men to back 
the teams. The spectator is thus given an important 
part in every contest, and after a ’varsity match he is 
praised or blamed, together with the members of the 
team, according to his deserts. Yale may outplay Har- 
vard, but if Harvard sufficiently outcheers Yale she 
wins, and to the rooters belongs the praise. In baseball 
games especially, a season’s championship is not in- 
frequently decided by the fact that the partisans of 
one side are more numerous, or for other reasons make 
more noise. These are serious excesses, and are worthy 
of the pen of the robustest reformer; but after all has 
been said, they are incidents, and in the slow course 
of time are probably disappearing. 

The signal fact is that our young men do what they 
do with the diligence of enthusiasm, and with the de- 
votion that inspires the highest courage. It is not un- 
known that, in the bitterness of failure, American 
athletes have burst into tears. When our English 
cousins hear of this they are apt to smile, and doubtless 
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the practice is not altogether to be commended; but 
in the length and breadth of a man’s experience there 
are only two or three things one would wish so humbly 
as the devotion that makes it possible. Such earnestness 
is the quintessence of Americanism, and is probably 
to be traced to the fact that in the struggle of life we 
all start with a fighting chance of coming out on top. 
Whatever the game, so long as it is treated as a game, 
nothing could be so wholesome as the spirit that tends 
to make our young men play it for all it is worth, to do 
everything that can be done to secure victory with per- 
sonal honor. In later years, when these men stand for 
the honor of the larger alma mater, on the field of battle 
or in the routine of administration, it is not likely that 
they will altogether forget the ardors of their youth. 

The superiority of English sportsmanship arises less 
from the spirit of the men than from the breadth of 
the development of sports; and this, climate aside, 
is the result of the division of the university into col- 
leges. The average college of only a hundred and fifty 
men maintains two football teams—a Rugby fifteen 
and an Association eleven—an eight and two torpids, a 
cricket eleven, and a hockey eleven. Each college has 
also a set of athletic games yearly. If we add the men 
who play golf, lawn and court tennis, rackets and fives, 
who swim, box, wrestle, and who shoot on the ranges 
of the gun club, the total of men schooled in competi- 
tion reaches eighty to one hundred. A simple calcula- 
tion will show that when so many are exercising daily, 
few are left for spectators. Not a bench is prepared, 
nor even a plank laid on the spongy English turf, to 
stand between the hanger-on and pneumonia. A man’s 
place is in the field of strife; to take part in athletic 
contests is almost as much a matter of course as to 
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bathe. Of late years there has been a tendency in Eng- 
land to believe that the vigor of undergraduates—and 
of all Englishmen, for the matter of that—is in dec- 
adence. As regards their cultivation of sports at least, 
the reverse is true. Contests are more numerous now 
than ever, and are probably more earnestly waged. 
What is called English decadence is in reality the in- 
creasing superiority of England’s rivals. 

Quite aside from the physical and moral beneft to 
the men engaged, this multiplication of contests has a 
striking effect in lessening the importance of winning 
or losing any particular one of them. It is more power- 
ful than any other factor in keeping English sports 
free from the excesses that have so often characterized 
our sports. From time to time a voice is raised in Amer- 
ica as of a prophet of despair demanding the abolition 
of inter-university contests. As yet they have not been 
abolished; and they do not seem likely to be. Might 
it not be argued without impertinence that the best 
means of doing away with the excesses in question is 
not to have fewer contests, but more of them? If our 
universities were divided into residential units, corre- 
sponding roughly to the English colleges, the excesses 
in particular contests could scarcely fail to be miti- 
gated; and what is perhaps of still higher importance, 
the great body of our non-athletes would be brought 
directly under the influence of all those strong and fine 
traditions of undergraduate life which center in the 
spirit of sportsmanship. 





JOHN R. TUNIS 


—6f Heron 


John Roberts Tunis, born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1889, is a sports writer 
by profession. As an undergraduate at 
Harvard he was a member of the track 
team and a crack tennis player. He has 
frequently competed in three different 
sports, in England and on the Continent 
as well as in America. With F. R. L. Craw- 
ford he won the doubles championship at 
Worthing, England, in 1926, and on 
numerous other occasions has proved his 
special skill in tennis. For twenty years 
Mr. Tunis has followed sports closely, 
writing for various newspapers and mag- 
azines both here and abroad. At present 
he is the tennis writer for the New Yorker 
and the New York Evening Post—also 
American sports correspondent for Cana- 
dian, English, and French periodicals. 

“The Great Sports Myth,” a chapter 
from Mr. Tunis’s Sports, Heroics and 
Hysterics (1928), differs sharply from the 
common view of athletics and the sport- 
ing tradition. By cogent argument and 
by abundant illustrations drawn from his 
wide experience, the author makes his 
points with telling force. He writes vig- 
orously, clearly, almost racily, in a style 
admirably suited to his subject. His case 
against near-professionalism and kindred 
abuses in athletic competition cannot be 


taken lightly. Whether the student agrees 
or no, he certainly cannot read the essay 
without having his previous ideas on sports 
challenged and ultimately clarified. 


THE GREAT SPORTS MYTH 
by Joun R. Tons 


I 


was the champion of a little golf club situated on 
the Sussex Downs between Hove and Worthing. He 
went out as a subaltern in the Boer War and lost his 
left arm there, incapacitating himself for further golf. 
With zeal he turned to tennis, developed a good game, 
and in a few years was one of the best players in the 
Jocal club. When the Great War came somehow he 
wangled a commission for himself and, leading a bat- 
talion into action on the Somme, lost his right leg. 
My last meeting with him was during the winter of 
1927, at a British Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club on 
the French Riviera. He had learned croquet and was by 
then a low handicap player, pressing the club champion 
closely. 

That man, I submit, is a sportsman. He knows the 
thrill of real sport, of playing not for championships, 
for titles, for cash, for publicity, or for applause, but 
simply for the love of the game. Every one knows this 
thrill who has ever felt a golf ball soar from his club 
and seen it bound down the middle of the course two 
hundred and fifty yards ahead; who has finished a long, 
tense rally with a passing shot that cuts the sidelines 
and leaves a helpless adversary shaking his head in 
admiration at the net; who has followed two Airedales 
jumping and leaping through the Connecticut up- 


lands on a mellow afternoon in the fall. A long cross- 
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country walk with a dog, three close sets of tennis, a. 
foursome on a day when the course is uncrowded and 
the sun shines high above—this is sport, real sport, the 
expression of the sporting spirit at its highest. On these 
occasions one tastes the full enjoyment of the game; 
one finds that complete and satisfying relaxation of 
mind and body which to the work-weary brain is such 
a perfect solace. In this informal and unorganized 
sport one discovers not only the game but the player 
at his best. Umpires? Referees? Officials? The need for 
them does not exist. Implicitly one trusts one’s op- 
ponent because one trusts oneself; one never for a mo- 
ment questions the score at each hole, or whether one’s 
shot did or did not touch the line. One takes it for 
granted that a sportsman is also a gentleman. All that 
is best in sport can be found—and what is more, is 
found—in these friendly encounters upon the golf 
links and tennis courts of the country. 

But of late years a curious fiction appears to have 
grown up throughout the nation regarding sport. It is 
doubtless caused by confusing the effects of friendly 
sport with those of the great highly organized com- 
petitions that are held each year from January to 
December. For this fiction the sporting writers of the 
big city dailies are very largely responsible; in their 
altogether human effort to glorify their trade they 
have preached unceasingly that all the values to be 
found in informal athletic meetings are present also in 
these huge organized sporting spectacles. All competi- 
tive sport, so they tell us, is health-giving, character- 
building, brain-making. Its exponents are young heroes 
possessing the best and none but the best of qualities ; 
they are tempered and steeled by the white heat of 
competition, purified and made holy by their devotion 
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to sport. Thanks to these gentry who pursue with such 
zeal our modern pastimes for the daily press, there has 
grown up in the public mind an exaggerated and senti- 
mental notion of the moral value of these great competi- 
tive spectacles of sport, a fiction which may be termed 
The Great Sports Myth. 

The sports writers regard the whole sporting pan- 
orama with an almost religious seriousness. So far as 
I am aware, Mr. W. O. McGeehan of the New York 
Herald Tribune is almost the only member of the 
brotherhood who has dared publicly to question the 
sanctity of organized competitive athletics; he alone 
has suggested that the idols of the sporting world may 
be equipped with feet of clay. For the rest, every one 
embroiders the fiction of The Great Sports Myth. 
When we are asked to rally to the defense of the Davis 
Cup before it is too late the appeal is as solemn as if 
our national life were in the balance. The amount of 
space given to the different football systems of the col- 
leges by the press, the thousands of miles traveled by 
sporting reporters, those literary camp-followers of the 
game, are proof enough of the hold that The Great 
Sports Myth has upon us. On the evening before the 
Harvard-Yale contests at Cambridge, even as sedate 
a newspaper as the Boston Evening Transcript devotes 
no less than four pages to the conflict; special writers, 
sporting writers, feature writers, editors, and their 
more humble assistants treating it as earnestly and 
sententiously as the forecasts of a Presidential election 
upon election eve. 

The manner in which the American public is fostered 
and fed from one season to another by The Great 
Sports Myth is not only amazing, it is depressing for 
any one who gets an opportunity to peek behind the 
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scenes. The sporting heroes of the nation are our gods. 
From day to day, from month to month, from year to 
year we are deluged with a torrent of words about these 
sporting Sir Galahads: the amateur football players of 
the colleges, the professional baseball players of the big 
leagues, the “shamateur” tennis and golf players who 
often take a hand in the exalting of their own person- 
alities through the medium of the press. In the winter 
months we are treated to columns of “dope” about these 
supermen, of chatter and gossip about their every 
movement. In early spring the star of sport turns east- 
ward; for six weeks in May and June we are regaled 
via the Atlantic cables with the feats of Mr. Tilden, 
Mr. Hagen, Miss Wills, or Mrs. Mallory in the French 
and British golf and tennis championships. By July 
the travelers are back once more in their native haunts, 
not infrequently with hard words about conditions and 
competitors across the sea; and then the deluge of 
sporting bunk begins in earnest. The channel swimmers 
are busy explaining why channels are so broad and 
trainers so thick. In August come the big aquatic 
events, the yachting regattas, the motor-boat races for 
the Golf Cup; in early September, the Davis Cup 
matches. Almost every fall we have a major prize fight. 
October brings colds, coal bills, and the World’s Series 
with its front-page cavortings of Home-run Kings and 
Strike-out Emperors. And the sporting year draws to 
an end in late November when the nation goes com- 
pletely daft over intercollegiate football. Except for 
the imposing lists of All-America teams composed by 
young gentlemen who have perhaps seen in action three 
hundred of the thirty thousand football players of the 
country, we have a rest in December. We need it, too! 
Man has always, I suppose, been a hero worshiper. 
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Doubtless he always will be. We Americans do 
not seem to find religious prophets to exalt. We 
have no Queen Marie; we even lack a Mussolini 
to raise upon a pedestal. Consequently we turn 
hopefully to the world of sports. There we find 
the material to satisfy our lust for hero worship, there 
we discover the true gods of the United States. Messrs. 
Tunney, Dempsey, Ruth, Jones, Hagen, Tilden, 
Grange—these become the idols of America’s masculine 
population, young and old. And why not? After all, we 
ask ourselves, are they not athletes? Have they not been 
cleansed (and so sanctified) in the great white heat of 
competition upon the links or the gridiron, the court 
or the diamond? That competitive sport—any kind of 
competitive sport from prize fighting to squash tennis 
-—makes for nobility of character is the first command- 
ment of the American sporting public. It is, in fact, the 
foundation of The Great Sports Myth. 


II 


Yet the plain truth is that highly organized competi- 
tive sport is not character building; on the contrary, 
after a good deal of assistance at various sporting 
events of all sorts and some competition in them, I am 
convinced that the reverse is true. It seems to me that 
far from building character, continuous and excessive 
participation in competitive sport tends to destroy it. 
Under the terrific stress of striving for victory, victory, 
victory, unpleasant traits of all sorts are brought out. 
The player’s worst side is too frequently magnified ; his 
self-control is broken down oftener than it is built up. 
I know this is heresy. I realize that the opposite is 
preached at us from every side. (Most fervently, how- 
ever, by sporting writers, football coaches, “shamateur 
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athletes,”’ or those who have some other direct interest 
in the furtherance of The Great Sports Myth.) I am 
aware that the participants in American sport are all 
supposed to be little short of demigods upon Olympus. 
Yet if football, for instance, is the noble and character- 
building game it is popularly considered to be, why, 
I wonder, is it necessary to station an umpire, a referee, 
a field judge, a head linesman, and half a dozen as- 
sistants to follow the play at a distance of several yards 
and to watch zealously every one of the twenty-two con- 
testants in order that no heads and no rules may be 
broken simultaneously ? 

At this point I can imagine the raucous shouts of the 
devoted followers of intercollegiate football and The 
Great Sports Myth. Football, they will cry, is the most 
wonderful, the most elevating, the most disciplining 
sport in existence. It is, in short, the perfect game. Yet 
occasionally things happen in this perfect game which 
give pause to the impartial observer. Only a year or 
so ago the Syracuse-Army game was so rough that a 
star quarter-back had to be disqualified for the season. 
To be sure, he was back on the field the next year and 
was later, I believe, elected captain. But surely the 
violation of the rules of the game has to be fairly seri- 
ous to cause a successful football eleven to be disrupted 
in this manner. An exception? Possibly. But it was not 
so long ago that two players were separated in a Har- 
vard-Yale game at New Haven only by the combined 
efforts of the other players and the officials, to be sent 
from the field with no more opportunities for character- 
uplifting until the beginning of the hockey season, 
several weeks later. Nor are the disputes confined en- 
tirely to individuals and combatants. Last December, 
after what the sporting brotherhood of the press called 
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the most successful football season of all time, Colum- 
bia refused to speak to New York University, Harvard 
was still holding aloof from Princeton, and the Navy 
was in the act of severing diplomatic relations with the 
Army. In fact, it began to appear as though in the 
none too distant future no college in the United States 
would have anything to do in any way with any other 
college. All on account of football! 

Have you ever heard of Fight Week? No? Let me 
explain. One of the most famous and successful of foot- 
ball coaches instituted Fight Week when he discovered 
that his charges needed a moral stimulus to take them 
through their big game victoriously. Fight Week con- 
sisted of five days of practice in the middle of the sea- 
son when fight was indeed in order. Murder was for- 
bidden—but little else. In this hard, bruising contact 
of body on body, in the abandonment of mind and soul 
to the gods of war, came that supreme indifference to 
place and circumstance which enabled a nineteen-year- 
old boy to catch a punt or make a tackle before sixty 
thousand spectators, a play upon which hung perhaps 
victory or defeat. Such a felicitous idea was Fight 
Week that it soon became an annual institution—one 
not looked upon, is it necessary to say, with any great 
feeling of delight by the unhappy victims. 

Other coaches discovered that in order to imbue an 
eleven with the proper fighting spirit a systematic 
campaign of hate must be indulged in prior to the big 
game. This is brought about in various. ways. Astute 
members of the professional coaching clan have differ- 
ent methods. Some instill their charges with sentiments 
of hatred toward their enemies by a talk before the 
eleven goes out upon the field. As the listeners will in- 
form you, these talks closely resemble the talks given 
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by British sergeant-majors scattered through our army 
training camps during the war to teach the use and 
practice of the bayonet. Other coaches say little to their 
charges, preferring to create the hate atmosphere more 
subtly. They may perhaps read a slurring remark made 
by some graduate of the opposing college; they will 
possibly show the team a copy of the rival university’s 
comic magazine containing a dirty dig or two. Such 
things, they hint, are as an insult to one’s mother, and 
they bid the eleven to go forth to battle to wipe out 
the insult as best they can. Many and devious are the 
ways in which the idea is put across. All of this, need- 
less to say, is kept carefully from the newspapers and 
the devoted disciples of The Great Sports Myth. 
Doesn’t any one rebel? Yes, occasionally. Mr. George 
Owen of Boston, Harvard’s great half-back of post- 
war years, actually had the temerity to protest in a 
magazine article some time after his graduation. Col- 
lege football, he said in effect, had become drudgery. 
He confessed that the average player was heartily 
happy when, win or lose, the final evening of the season 
had arrived. And what was the result of his confession? 
It was very much as if a soldier had returned to this 
country in 1918 and in the midst of all the recruiting 
propaganda had declared that war was not all it was 
cracked up to be. Mr. Owen was looked upon as a 
traitor to The Great Sports Myth. He was castigated 
in the press the country over, he was even attacked 
from the platform of the Harvard Union by—guess 
whom? Right the first time. By a football coach. And 
when last fall the Yale Daily News timorously sug- 
gested that an unpaid coach be placed in charge of 
the football team, the proposal was greeted with guf- 
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faws. How amusing! Give football back to the boys? 
What a ridiculous idea! 

“Nerve Tensed Stalwarts Keyed up for Supreme 
Effort of Season.” So ran the headline of a pre-game 
football story in a New York daily last fall. Any one 
who has seen a big athletic contest at close range will 
testify to the degree to which the nerves of the afore- 
said stalwarts are tensed. Instead of being in sound 
mental and physical condition when they go out on the 
links, the gridiron, the court, or the river, our gods 
are actually in a state of nerves which often leads them 
to do things otherwise incomprehensible. The plain 
truth is that the intensive strain of modern competition, 
and the glare of publicity created by the press, the 
movies, and the radio, wear down and destroy the nerv- 
ous tissue of the average competitor. How else can 
one explain the petulant outburst, the no less petulant 
actions of Mr. Walter Hagen on his return from his 
trip to England when he failed to win their golfing 
title several years ago? Or the performances of Mr. 
Tilden upon the court? Off the court, as his friends will 
willingly testify, Mr. Tilden is a charming and urbane 
gentleman. Once he gets into combat, however, he 
becomes with his zest for victory—a zest that every 
champion must have or go under in competitive 
sport-—something totally unlike his normal self. He 
will turn and glare at any linesman who dares give 
a decision against his belief; before the thousands in 
the stands he will demand the removal of the offender ; 
he will request lets at crucial moments ; object when new 
balls are thrown out—in short, do things he would never 
think of doing were he not so intensely concentrated on 
winning. 
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Nor would it be just to Mr. Tilden to single him 
out for special blame. If you saw the Davis Cup Chal- 
lenge Round of 1914 you may remember the childish 
performance of the man who is by many considered as 
the greatest tennis player of all time, Mr. Norman 
Everard Brookes of Australia. The first set of his match 
against McLoughlin, the American, was a long one, and 
captured by the latter only in the thirty-second game. 
The enthusiasm of the galleries was vociferous, spon- 
taneous, and natural, and Mr. Brookes promptly 
clapped his hands to his ears and held them there as 
long as the cheering lasted. Any one who has spent a 
winter in the south of France during the reign of 
Mademoiselle Suzanne Lenglen will testify to her 
strenuous efforts to avoid defeat by remaining out of 
tournaments in which she seemed likely to be beaten. 
In 1926, during the visit of Miss Helen Wills to the 
Riviera, her attempts to avoid the American player 
were so amusing that a famous Parisian daily ran an 
article entitled: “Tennis ow Cache-Cache?” (Tennis or 
Hide and Seek?). These, mind you, are not the actions 
of youngsters new to sport; they are the actions of 
champions and super-champions. Concentrating as 
they must to win, they hardly know what they are doing 
or saying. They become self-hypnotized for the time 
being. Follow them round the sport circle from week 
to week and from year to year as I have done and you 
will, I am sure, lose any illusions about the uplifting 
nature of competitive sport today. 

The popular belief is that sport teaches self-control, 
that it shows us how to accept not only victory but de- 
feat with a graceful smile and a sincere one. If you 
believe in The Great Sports Myth, I wish that you 
might visit the locker rooms and dressing quarters of 
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our clubhouses and athletic buildings and mingle with 
the champions before and after their contests. 

“He beat the gun, that’s why he copped.” 

“I was interfered with in the last quarter on that 
forward pass or I’d have scored a touchdown.” 

“Pll beat that big stiff or burst a blood vessel.” 

“The decision in the third set cost me the match— 
sure the ball was on the line, I saw it.” 

“This man Smith has always been against us; we’ll 
have to see he doesn’t get a chance to referee at any of 
the varsity games again.” 

These—with embellishments unprintable—are the 
sort of things you hear from the inside at every big 
sporting event. You think, perhaps, that this is an 
exaggeration. Get some one who has umpired a contest 
between Mr. Richards and Mr. Tilden to tell you how 
they addressed each other as they shook hands across 
the net after a tense five-set battle. It is no accident that 
Mr. Robert T. Jones is almost the only champion in 
any branch of sport who is genuinely popular with 
those who play against him and, therefore, see him 
under the stress of modern competition. The strain is 
too great for most men at the top of the heap. 

Moreover, by thus elevating our athletic heroes to 
the peaks of prominence, by prying into their private 
lives, by following them incessantly in the pages of the 
daily press, by demanding of them victories and yet 
more victories, we force them inevitably to lose all sense 
of proportion—if, indeed, they ever had any. For it 
seems to me a debatable question whether any one with 
a sense of proportion—or a sense of humor, which 
comes to much the same thing—could lose himself in 
this sporting miasma far enough to become a champion. 
Judging by their remarks in public, one is forced to 
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conclude that many, if not all, our sporting gods are 
muscle-bound between the ears. 


Ul 


Another tenet of The Great Sports Myth is the time- 
worn belief that international competition in sport 
strengthens the bond between nations and between in- 
dividuals. It usually does nothing of the sort. Only 
those who have taken part in international competi- 
tive sport of one kind or another know this to be a fact. 
Yet surely it stands to reason that if two football 
players from two of the oldest and largest colleges in 
the United States will indulge in fisticuffs before eighty 
thousand spectators in their big test of the season, there 
is little enough chance for a general kissing match at 
an international sporting reunion like the Olympic 
Games. In reality, the Olympic Games breed con- 
tention. 

When, as these games approach, I hear the usual 
mouthings about the great good they do to interna- 
tional relations, I am minded of a small paragraph 
from the Paris Auto, the great sporting daily of 
France. Translated exactly, it reads: 

“M. Moneton, the referee of the match between the 
Racing Club de Calais and the Stade Roubaisienne, 
thanks the members of the Racing Club de Calais team 
for saving his life directly after the match.” 

That an Olympic contest ends in a free fight as this 
encounter must have done is untrue; that they usually 
generate hard feeling is none the less a fact. Certainly 
it has been so within my knowledge of Olympic Games, 
which began with those of 1908 when the ery of foul 
was raised in the eight-hundred-meter run between 
Carpenter and Halswelle. In the last Olympics at Paris, 
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in 1924, conditions were so bad that the captain of one 
American team openly threatened to withdraw his men 
from the contest. Speaking of the tennis events at 
Colombes that summer, a New York daily on July 17, 
1924, carried the following despatch from its Paris cor- 
respondent: 

“The discontent is not confined to Americans, but is 
general among most of the various nations assembled 
at Colombes. Jean Washer of Belgium, after his match 
with Francis Hunter yesterday, under a burning sun, 
with no comfortable spot to retire to in the rest interval, 
told his friends he would never play another match 
under such conditions.” 

The French at Olympic contests dislike the English 
because of their natural athletic aptitude, the English 
in turn are jealous of the increasing ability of the 
French in sport, the Italians and Scandinavians are at 
swords’ points, and every one unites upon one common 
ground alone—that of hating the athletes from the 
United States. For it appears that our supremacy in 
sport, like cur industrial supremacy, brings not popu- 
larity but unpopularity. Our sweeping victories on 
track and field, far from making us the adored and 
admired favorites of the crowd, have brought things to 
such a point that one American team at a recent 
Olympic contest was actually hissed when it appeared 
in the stadium. Another team from this country was 
ordered, to protect them from bodily harm, to remain 
indoors after nightfall. These marvelous Olympic 
games which do so much good in promoting interna- 
tional understanding! 

Exceptional? Extraordinary? Not at all. When the 
Irish rugby team played France last winter the crowd 
got out of hand, broke down the barriers, swarmed on 
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to the field, and rushed for the referee, a former cap- 
tain of a Scottish team twenty-five years ago. He man- 
aged to escape to the dressing room and, as the mob 
stood outside howling for his blood, was eventually 
escorted from the grounds under police protection! 

You never hear much about these things? Obviously 
not. 'The sporting writers do not dwell upon this aspect 
of sport; is it not contrary to the precept that all is 
for the best in the best of all possible sporting worlds? 

Some time ago a writer in the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly entitled an article “The Sublimation of War.” 
His argument was to the effect that if all nations were 
“sport loving and dominated by the true instincts of 
sport” war would be completely eradicated. This article 
was widely copied, and Mr. Julian 8. Myrick of the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association thought so 
highly of it that he had reprints made and forwarded 
to the secretaries of the various tennis associations 
throughout the world. The Sublimation of War! We 
had a taste of it a few months afterward when the break 
came between Harvard and Princeton in the fall of 
1926. 

Dignified in front-page headlines by the sonorous 
title of “Severance of Athletic Relations,” this episode 
reflected credit upon neither of the universities nor 
upon their followers. According to the tenets of The 
Great Sports Myth, both Princeton and Harvard un- 
dergraduates ought to have been lifelong friends and 
good fellows on the field and in the stands. Such, as the 
saying goes, was not the case. The trouble began early 
in 1922, when one after another of the best Harvard 
players were taken from the gridiron in the Princeton 
game with various injuries which removed them from 
the sublimating effect of sport for the rest of the season. 
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Murmurs of rough play were heard from Cambridge; 
they continued, these murmurs, during the next few 
years in increased volume as Princeton went on defeat- 
ing Harvard by overwhelming scores. The climax was 
reached in the season of 1926, when the day before the 
game the Harvard Lampoon appeared with a disgrace- 
ful attack upon Princeton and her supporters. The 
actual game was a sorry spectacle; hisses and groans 
rose from both sides of the field, and in their comments 
during the following week even the most ardent dev- 
otees of The Great Sports Myth in the press agreed 
that such an affair was neither stimulating nor worth 
continuing. After the game the undergraduates of the 
two universities regarded one another very much as 
Germans and Americans regarded one another in 1918. 
Several days later the actual break came. With all the 
solemnity of a nation rupturing diplomatic relations 
with a powerful neighbor, Princeton “broke with Har- 
vard,” as the newspapers screamed in headlines from 
the front pages. 

Recriminations, insinuations, rhetorical attacks and 
counter attacks ensued; the press carried columns and 
pages of the effect of this break upon the world of 
sport—and not a soul who commented upon the fracas 
appeared to see the amusing side of the whole affair. 
Sport, the healer of relationships between nations, 
sport, the promoter of good feeling and comradeship, 
sport that brings forth all that is best in human nature, 
was producing—what? Gouged noses, broken ankles, 
bad feeling, cursing and reyiling in the sanctity of 
dressing rooms, coarse accusations and cheap humor in 
the uniyersity publications. If sport cannot do better 
than this among the representatives of two of the best- 
known colleges of the country, how can it be expected 
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to unite Gaul and Teuton, Arab and Oriental, black 
man and white, as it is popularly supposed to do by 
those who glibly prate of the sublimation of war? 

If our highly organized sports taught us as much 
of mutual understanding, generosity, and forbearance 
as their advocates claim for them, there might be some 
excuse for the elevation of sport into a kind of national 
religion. Yet why is it that the United States, by com- 
mon acclaim the greatest sporting nation in the world, 
is so sensitive to criticism, so open to flattery? What 
the fetish of competitive sport does most successfully 
is inculcate in us the desire to win. Not at any cost. 
Certainly not! There are far too many linesmen, 
referees, umpires, field judges, timers, and minor offi- 
cials to permit of anything of the sort. But have you 
ever observed that our gods are all winners? It is Tun- 
ney, Hagen, Jones, Ruth, Miss Wills; not Mrs. Mal- 
lory, Dempsey, Johnston, or Ouimet who are worshiped 
and glorified. It is the champion and not the way in 
which the championship is won or lost that attracts 
the plaudits of the mob whose creed is The Great Sports 
Myth. The King can do no wrong. And the King pro 
tem. is always the man who sits at the top of the pile. 


IV 


The final commandment of The Great Sports Myth 
is that sport must be taken not smilingly, laughingly, 
as a pleasure; but discreetly, advisedly, soberly, with 
all the seriousness at one’s command. Competitive sport 
is not regarded as a source of enjoyment and relaxa- 
tion, as Mr. George Owen pointed out. It is a task, a 
duty, a bond which must be worn with a firm but cour- 
ageous heart. Levity is not the vein in which our great 
athletic encounters are to be treated. To imply that 
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they are not the all-important business of life is to 
break one of the principal canons of The Great Sports 
Myth. 

Instance, the famous Caldwell case. Mr. Caldwell was 
a football player who had played—although briefly— 
on the Freshman team at Brown University. He then 
transferred to Yale University where he played on the 
Yale Freshman eleven, and two years on the Yale Var- 
sity; this made four years of competitive football, 
which at present—and not unjustly either—is deemed 
sufficient for the modern undergraduate. For some rea- 
son his season at Brown was unknown and he kept on 
playing most of his fifth season at New Haven. Three 
days before the Yale-Princeton game his football serv- 
ices at Brown were brought to light, and he was quite 
properly declared ineligible by the authorities at Yale. 
The wave of indignation with which this eminently 
fitting act was received by the devotees of The Great 
Sports Myth throughout the nation, and the amount 
of hysterical and maudlin comment that the affair pro- 
duced was amazing. Instead of being treated as a young 
man who had either knowingly or unknowingly trans- 
gressed a rule, Mr. Caldwell, thanks to The Great 
Sports Myth, was treated as the unfortunate victim of 
a cruel freak of chance. He became, overnight, the 
martyr of American sport. One Yale graduate of 
twenty years’ standing wrote a letter to a large New 
York daily which in spite of its extraordinary phrase- 
ology expresses perfectly the attitude of the public at 
the time. He said: 


For Caldwell the man I sing; not Caldwell the player of 
games. Shall this man be doomed that the technical gods be 
fed? Yale! Princeton! Harvard! Why destroy this man? Thy 
glory goes on, but what of him? Has he broken the spirit of 
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the law governing tramp athletes? It seems that technically 
he has. He has done so unconsciously, while the athletic com- 
mittee at Yale has done so inadvertently or through oversight. 
One might not expect that he would know the rule about 
tramp athletes, but one would expect that the athletic authori- 
ties at Yale would be zealous to guard the law they helped 
frame. 

Therefore, Caldwell is not in any way to blame; but the 
real blame rests upon the Yale athletic authorities. The in- 
jury, should he not be allowed to play, falls upon Caldwell, 
the man. More far-reaching than acquiring his “Y,” it affects 
his whole career. Yale! You are responsible for the wrecking 
of his whole career, if you carry out your present design! 
... All sportsmen... are depressed, chagrined, and 
ashamed to see a man like this defamed. Thy glory cannot 
stand on such little points as are claimed. It’s a man that is 
called and that’s up at the stake. To hell with such rules that 
down such as him. They never were made to destroy such 
fame. Now show that you’re greater than the rules and stand 
first for a man that’s a man clean through. 


Yale, 1907 


Possibly you are somewhat astonished that a letter 
of this kind could have been written by a mature man, 
out of college twenty years. Not at all. He was simply 
a firm believer in the portentous seriousness of sport, a 
believer in The Great Sports Myth. There were others. 
A football writer, himself a college man, said of the 
Caldwell affair: “If Caldwell does not play Saturday 
the afternoon of 75,000 people will be spoiled and a 
boy’s life will be ruined.” 

Quite the proper perspective. And listen to the fol- 
lowing letter written to the New York Herald in 1926, 
shortly after the freshman crew at Yale had been sus- 
pended for cheating in an examination: 


The Yale freshman crew of 1926 was very fast, and, it is 
admitted by experts, would have won its race with Harvard 
easily. Six of the crew skinned through their examinations 
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and admitted it, and the faculty have ordered them off the 
crew. . . . Let us propose a remedy—have all examinations 
of athletes at the end of the season; of rowing and baseball 
men a few days before the fall term opens, of football men 
ten days after the last fall match. By this plan the pedagogue 
is kept from interfering with training and not allowed to keep 
a crew in a state of suspense or worry. ... It is not fair 
to a crew or a nine or eleven to upset their mental equilib- 
rium on the eve of a great event... . 


This remarkable epistle was signed “An Old Grad- 
uate of Yale.” 

But surely the writers of these letters were joking? 
Probably they were attempting to be satirical? Not at 
all. In discussing sports the believer in The Great 
Sports Myth is always serious, nor can he see any ex- 
cuse for a boy being forbidden to play because he has 
transgressed the rules, or for a crew which might win a 
race being suspended for cheating. In the case of at 
least one of the two letters quoted above, the writer, on 
seeing his masterpiece in print, called up the sporting 
editor and ordered thirty copies of the paper. Not 
serious? Don’t you believe it! 

This fervid attitude toward sport is instilled into the 
American as a boy at school and college. Cheering is 
showing “spirit.” You must support the team. Said a 
leading sports writer in an eastern daily recently: 


The spirit of Notre Dame in football rises superior to 
defeat. I saw a letter yesterday which was written by a Notre 
Dame student to a friend here, Here is an illuminating extract 
from it. “No doubt the Army victory over N. D, rather sur- 
prised you. Well, it did me. The boys must have been way 
off, or the Army must have been very good. The spirit here 
was stronger than ever. Monday at 6 a.m. the students got 
up and went to the station four miles away to meet the 
players who arrived at 7:17 a.m. The students cheered the 
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players and sang the ‘Victory March.’ A few of the players 
had tears on their cheeks. They were a depressed outfit. The 
crowd snake-danced down Michigan Avenue at 7 a.m., rather 
early, I'll say. When the outfit reached the school the band 
met them, also more of the boys, and they cheered, yelled 
and sang. They also had yells and cheers at noon-time meal, 
when they met together. That is spirit.” 


That is spirit! There speaks the true fanatic of this 
new religion of deadly serious sport. 


W 


Several years ago a representative of a British uni- 
versity visited this country and made a tour of our 
colleges to find out what the reasons were for our suc- 
cess in athletics. His report on returning to England 
would make even the most hardened believers in The 
Great Sports Myth pause and think. In one college he 
discovered that the town’s butcher had been enrolled as 
a member of the university because he had exceptional 
ability as a football player. The Englishman’s re- 
searches up and down the country must indeed have 
been limited if he found but one case of this sort. Every- 
where, so he says in his report, the stadium was pointed 
out to him with more pride than any other building in 
the university. He was also enlightened about the 
“jackpot” which wealthy graduates subscribe in their 
efforts to attract the best possible material in order to 
turn out winning teams. He described with horror how 
a great eastern university spent two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars between the first of September and the 
last of November on a losing football eleven. What, he 
asked, must a winning team have cost? A pertinent 
question. When in one short season five thousand dol- 
lars are spent for rubbers and six thousand dollars 
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for doctors’ services in one college, when it sometimes 
costs over fifty thousand to take the squad away for a 
single game, might it not be amusing to know what a 
team like Notre Dame’s spent last year merely in travel- 
ing expenses? Such figures are, I believe, seldom pub- 
lished. Certainly they are not usually accessible to the 
ordinary sports writer. 

But there are signs that the whole thing has gone 
tco far and that a reaction is setting in. Sir Philip 
Gibbs, a man who has played the most bitter of all 
games, war, sums up the situation in England as fol- 
lows: 


It is good to play the game. I believe in it. It would be a 
bad day for this country if we lost our interest in sport, and 
especially that form of sport which is played on a village 
green, on the common where the grass wears thin, on a tennis 
court behind a row of suburban houses, on a golf course which 
the city man can reach on a Saturday afternoon, and in the 
playgrounds of our public schools. It blows the cobwebs out 
of our eyes, keeps our nerves steady and our tempers sweet, 
and is the best cure for the drudgeries of life. 

But... sport is not a religion. It is a healthy amusement. 
When it becomes the purpose of life, instead of a recreation, 
it is a weakness rather than a strength, a folly rather than a 
virtue. Unfortunately and alas, men must work before they 
play, and a school that puts games before its studies as some 
of our schools are doing, is not producing men who will be 
able to compete with the intelligence and knowledge of other 
countries and take a more serious view of life. ... 

Let us at least acknowledge that the sportsman, however 
fine his qualities, however wide the pattern of his tweed, 
however long his cigars, is not necessarily the noblest work 
of God, and that there are other types of manhood—the 
doctor, the artist, the scientist, the scholar, the singer—who 
are as much worthy of public recognition. 


That such a state of things can come to pass in the 
land of The Great Sports Myth is almost too much 
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to hope. But the clouds are not as thick as they have 
been. Despite the sporting writers, the sporting editors, 
the conductors of sporting columns, despite the paid 
college coaches and graduate managers of athletics, de- 
spite those who sneer when the suggestion of ‘“under- 
graduate coaching” is made, despite, in short, all those 
who have an ax to grind in the matter, an ever-increas- 
ing number of sportsmen in this country are beginning 
to penetrate behind the smoke screen of The Great 
Sports Myth. The best hope for a saner and more sen- 
sible outlook on sports is to be found in the fact that 
if The Great Sports Myth grows but a little more it 
will defeat itself. It will fall from sheer topheaviness. 
There is a limit even to the credulity of a public 
brought up from childhood to believe in this fairy tale; 
possibly we are approaching that limit. At least let us 
hope so! 


KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 
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“RINGSIDE SEATS” 
by Karuarine FuLiterton GEROoULD 


I 
A r the funeral games of Anchises the Trojan Dares 


was about to claim the heavyweight champion- 

ship of the world by default when the aged Entellus, 
throwing into the ring the brains-and-gore-stained box- 
ing-gloves of Eryx, challenged him. Lovers of the 
Aeneid will recall how Entellus fell, to rise again and 
buffet the Trojan with such murderous rights and lefts 
that pious Aeneas, as referee, stopped the bout. Dares, 
spitting out teeth and unable to stand, was dragged 
away by his friends. Both contestants presumably wore 
regulation bull-hide gloves well knobbed and studded 
with metal. They must have weighed considerably more 
than five pounds; and, indeed, the cauliflower ear, I 
understand, was even more common in classical times 
than now. There was, moreover, no adrenalin at hand. 
An impression is made of many memories. Perhaps it 
was Dares and Entellus, perhaps the vast half-lit 
reaches of the Stadium, curbed to the familiar classic 
shape, perhaps the concentration of a hundred and 
forty thousand souls on the beautiful bared bodies of 
athletes—with jumbled memories of the terrible cestus, 
of the “pancratist’s ear,” of matrons barred from the 
Olympic Games on pain of death, of the Circus Maxi- 
mus, of “Reds” and “Greens” and “‘habet” and turned- 
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more that pulled me so authentically back through 
time. Those white faces, massed tier above tier, beyond 
all counting, until the top-most parapet of the arena 
cut them sharply off from the lowering starless sky— 
surely, they dumbly affirmed, the spirit of this scene 
was a very ancient one. In spite of electric lights, and 
American slang, and hot-dogs, and field-glasses, and 
monotonous dark male clothing, I had but to turn my 
eyes away from the brilliant ring itself, half close them 
on that ordered multitude, to imagine that we were all 
the guests of Julius Caesar. No, I have never felt, 
potentially, so much a part of the Imperial world. 
Except that this was far quieter—so quiet that it just 
might have been (between bouts) not the gladiators, 
but a new play of Sophocles that we were waiting for. 
A jumble, yes; but all a classic jumble. 


II 


There are a great many people who have a prejudice 
against prize fighting. I number them largely among 
my friends and kin. Such folk might overlook a man’s 
going to a fight, because—as women all seem to know, 
especially the older women—there is, in the normal 
man, a residuum of brutality that no amount of asso- 
ciation with perfect ladies (male or female) can quite 
reduce out of existence. A woman’s going to a fight is 
another matter. They would quite agree with the old 
ruling about the Olympic Games—no ladies except 
priestesses of Demeter (of whom, fortunately, there 
are none left upon earth) should be admitted. Accord- 
ingly, I took care not to tell most of my friends before- 
hand that I was going to the Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
Some of them would have felt like accessories before 
the fact in a criminal case. If I had mentioned Dares 
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and Entellus or the pancratiwm, they would have 
thought I was pretending. It was better they should 
be presented with a fait accompli. Perhaps I could 
come home and placate them by announcing that I had 
been quite sick. 

I knew better, of course. Though I had never seen 
a prize fight, I knew better. If I had seen no fights, my- 
self, I had talked with those who had. I suspected that 
this would be a great, grave spectacle, intensely inter- 
esting to the amateur, and presenting aspects of seri- 
ous beauty to the tyro. The very tickets were grave— 
with their size, their stamped enormous price, their 
pictures of Dempsey and Tunney, their printed gran- 
diloquence about “the heavyweight championship of the 
world” (“the world” settles it: you can’t be bigger 
than that), the faint blue signatures of Tex Rickard all 
over them, as though to guarantee that every inch of 
this pasteboard was sacred. A cloud of governors, a 
bevy of millionaires, the Pennsylvania Boxing Com- 
mission, and the Liberty Bell would all see to it that 
there was no “rough stuff” or foul play. You do not 
offer rough stuff or foul play to a two-million dollar 
gate—to private trains, and proud specials from Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, South Dakota, and points west, puffing 
staidly on the West Philadelphia tracks. Through what 
brutal hells of blood-lust, what sordid treacheries of 
dope and fouls and “framing,” in furtive sporting clubs 
and obscure bouts in the desert, a pugilist may have to 
lift himself (and lucky to survive) before he gets out 
into the Sesquicentennial Stadium and up to the big 
promoters, I am probably not aware. But one felt sure 
that the air would blow clean on this fight. . . . 

“The quality of the excitement”. . . Even now, a 
week later—a week during which the memory of the 
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whole occasion has hardly once left me—I am unable 
quite to define that quality. During the preliminary 
bouts, only one or two of which were keenly interesting, 
I turned my eyes frequently from the ring to the vast 
stretches of the arena, serried and stippled with faces. 
I have said that it stirred all sorts of incoherent 
memories and imaginings of classic scenes. As a spec- 
tacle, the high-piled, densely peopled Stadium, with its 
gamuts of light and darkness—shadowy where vague- 
ness was needed, brilliant where strength and skill, 
terribly compressed into human form, were emphati- 
cally contending—was impressive and beautiful beyond 
foreknowledge. Yet by being other than they were, dif- 
ferently possessed, those thousands could have turned 
the place into a spiritual shambles, a great mortar in 
which you were brayed with unspeakable ingredients. 
Crowds are not beautiful . . . unless they are ani- 
mated by a literally respectable emotion, unified by an 
intellectual as well as a physical interest. Hysteria, 
even in a noble cause, is a horrid thing. Perhaps the 
elaborate ritual of announcement and preparation 
helped—dignity, after all, is dignity wherever it be 
met. Perhaps people were awed by a superlative—the 
heavyweight championship of the world does imply 
a superlative. Certainly the absence of sentimental par- 
tisanships helped: it was a cooler, more reasoned inter- 
est. Professional sport has the advantage over amateur 
sport that people are more apt to be looking for ex- 
cellence, unswayed by prejudice. (At least, it should 
have this advantage—I believe professional baseball 
does not bear me out, in practice.) There need be no 
Red Mist of Anger hovering over the benches. 

It is hard to determine the nature of other people’s 
excitement except through its physical manifestations. 
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T know only that they were immensely and quietly con- 
centrated: that ushers had no trouble in getting people 
to keep their seats and take their hats off; that any 
necessary shift of position was made as quickly and 
apologetically as possible; that every one (it seemed) 
would rather die than shove; that ushers and vendors 
passed down the aisles crouched double, so as not to in- 
terfere; and that, while the big bout was on, the mur- 
mur of multitude did not prevent your hearing the 
occasional low speech of a man some rows away. Peo- 
ple who have attended crowded athletic events will 
know what I mean when I say that no one made noises 
in his throat—there were not even those familiar gut- 
tural beginnings of emotional lapse. As no one, I fancy, 
has ever seen a hundred and forty thousand Lord 
Chesterfields assembled together—and certainly not at 
a prize fight—I could account for the manners, the 
quietness, the considerateness, the general decorum not 
by the quality of the people, but only by the quality of 
the interest that dominated them. Though there were 
plenty of thugs present, as the crowds afterwards bore 
witness, they were not illustrating thuggishness just 
then. 

Keen concentration was no doubt part of it: it was 
all happening in a ring twenty-four feet square, and 
there was no possible dispersal of “effects”; there were 
only two men to watch; it was personal combat in its 
intensest form. For the initiate—presumably the ma- 
jority—it was an entrancing display of “science” and 
speed which claimed all their vision, all their mental 
faculties; they could not afford to be distracted for a 
second from those lightninglike sequences. 

Beauty also was part of it; to the tyro, a very great 
part. A year or two ago, I saw Dempsey do some ex- 
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hibition boxing in a Broadway theater, and I remember 
being amazed then to realize that I had seen no such 
grace of motion since Nijinsky was dancing here with 
the Russian ballet. Shadow-boxing and the mere illus- 
tration of hooks and jabs and swings are of course not 
to be compared with the real contest with a real an- 
tagonist, when there is force behind the speed, and con- 
stant counterplay of gestures. There is no plastic 
beauty in football, none in baseball. There is beauty 
in lacrosse and in hurdling and pole-vaulting. But in 
none of these is there plastic beauty comparable with 
that of good boxing: two perfect bodies matched 
against each other, melting from attitude to attitude, 
grouping to grouping, a hundred poses succeeding one 
another with incredible speed—and the ultimate pur- 
pose of it, triumph and the lifted arm. They dance, they 
spar, they clinch . . . and every instant reveals to the 
eye some new aspect of art or strength. I have ever 
preferred statues to pictures; there is something in the 
validity of three dimensions that comforts my soul. And 
infinitely better is the statue released to motion, its 
poses incaleulably varied and multiplied. 

Impossible to explain that to people preconvinced 
that boxing is all physical brutality and—therefore— 
physical ugliness. “But how could you stand it?” wailed 
one friend of mine; “didn’t you have to see blood?” I 
knew then that I could never explain. “Do you know 
how long a round lasts?” I asked. “No,” she shuddered. 
“Well, it only lasts three minutes, and they wash ’em 
off in between.” To such evasive erudity I was reduced. 


it 


The Battle of the Century appears to be the mystery 
of the ages. It is not for me, in my ignorance, to sustain 
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or to challenge anything said by any sporting editor in 
the land. I do not know what “‘happened” ; or why Gene 
Tunney was able to beat Jack Dempsey. I keep, un- 
perturbed, my own deep sense of the spectacle; and no 
hashing over of the fight, in talk or in print, can alter 
one jot of the impression which was, that night, forced 
upon me. Of necessity, my own reactions to the bout 
were only aesthetic and psychological. If it was, for me, 
a great experience, that was simply because I had never 
before been a tiny assisting unit in so impressive a 
spectacle. Some one once told me, concerning the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight, that it was like watching a 
Greek tragedy. His words came back to me in the arena, 
where I was duplicating his internal comment. So sub- 
tly are we wrought upon by the rest of any audience 
of which we are a part that, unless we are in open and 
deliberate revolt against our fellow-witnesses, we par- 
take in the common spirit of the occasion. I do not 
know if any one else was saying to himself that it was 
like watching a Greek tragedy; but there was nothing 
in the surrounding atmosphere to contradict my own 
mood. In feeling the event to be like that, I seemed to 
be agreeing with a hundred thousand people around 
me. 

I do not for an instant mean that to those spectators 
the defeat of Dempsey was a personal distress. The 
newspapers, I believe, said it was a Tunney crowd. 
Around us sympathy was evenly divided. If it was like 
a Greek tragedy, that was precisely because messy 
partisanships seemed to be absent. As round succeeded 
round, and Dempsey came no nearer landing a knock- 
out blow, incredulity seemed to be swallowed up in im- 
personal awe. One could do nothing; one’s muscles 
made no attempt to stir in sympathy with either athlete 
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(which of us has not impotently tried to help a half- 
back down the field?) ; one’s throat was dumb. The 
event was beyond all petty worrying, beyond all im- 
pulse to change or forestall it. There were no tears in 
it except the universal “tears of things.” Whatever 
was happening had to happen: you were only watching. 
You might as well protest an Aeschylean catastrophe. 
It was like seeing a doom fall from the very hands of 
the Parcae. That, in part, is why I confirm again the 
Greek tragedy comparison. 

The protagonist, too, was a symbol, or the event 
would not have been tragic in the impersonal, classic 
sense. No matter what they say of Dempsey now, the 
majority of sporting writers and boxing fans said 
earlier that he was the greatest heavyweight fighter of 
our times. I have no means of knowing whether this is a 
true estimate or not, and for my own purpose it does 
not matter. True or not, the crowd believed it... he 
Dempsey legend hung heavy over the whole arena. 
Whatever they hoped, they believed him invincible. 
The moments just before the champion entered the 
ring were almost intolerable in their weight of expect- 
ancy. 'They were the only moments in the Stadium I 
would not willingly live through again. Tunney climbed 
through the ropes, debonair in his gaudy bathrobe, and 
there were cheers a-plenty, but the general tension did 
not slacken. I heard a young man, some distance away 
from us, murmur to his companion—low and painfully, 
as if breath came hard, “You just watch—when Demp- 
sey comes—he’ll come into the ring looking just like a 
gorilla.” If you had to wait much longer for Dempsey, 
blood vessels would crack, everything would go dark. 
. . » Not quite for eagerness to see the fight; rather, 
because Dempsey himself was, to most of them, a super- 
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lative, something that had nothing to do with human 
averages. No one had seen him in the ring for three 
long years: he was a legend and had taken on legendary 
proportions and gifts; the exaggeration of myth was 
about him. They might cail him in words the “Manassa 
Mauler,” but the tone said “Achilles.” It is ill waiting 
for hghtning or earthquake, a portent or a revelation. 
He came, at last,—at the proper moment, no doubt; 
and if Shakespeare had been writing it, he would have 
made the rain begin—as it did—when Dempsey entered 
the ring. 

For a person with no technical knowledge to describe 
a fight, even a single round of a fight, would be more 
than folly. It would resemble the insolence of the local 
vet’s wife who analyzes Shakespeare’s Sonnets for her 
woman’s club. Experts pronounced themselves on both 
subjects, too copiously, too long ago. What, then, was 
the spectacle that transcended one’s ignorance and fed 
one’s intuitions for forty fleeting minutes? For one had 
no sense of not knowing what was going on; and if one 
was bewildered, so were all the gentlemen who had no 
time to smoke. I have read, I think, square miles of 
“dope” about the fight, yet I am precisely where I was, 
that night, in the dripping Stadium. 

What one saw, with one’s unenlightened eyes, was 
Tunney, infinitely tall, his half-inch advantage ex- 
panded to a cubit; Tunney and his long arms swing- 
ing right and left to Dempsey’s ducked head; Tunney 
wide-mouthed and panting, but perpetually dancing 
round the champion, forcing the pace, and only once 
(or so it looked) clearly frightened. Tunney’s tall 
ugliness (as Henry James would have put it) and his 
flailing arms. And Dempsey? Dempsey, whose face, 
lowered at Tunney’s breast, you seldom saw; Dempsey 
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with his bull-necked crouch, weaving, bobbing, closing 
in—but always the shade too slow, his half-inch longer 
reach not counting; Dempsey “flat-footed” and danc- 
ing not at all, robbed somehow of the speed that makes 
strength fatal; Dempsey ineffectual, but terrifying, 
portentous, to the last gong-stroke, so that, for thirty 
counted minutes, you were expecting him, the next in- 
stant, to explode from that crouch, and kill. If ever 
human figure looked invincible, that figure was Jack 
Dempsey’s; and in the later rounds (prolonging them- 
selves incredibly beyond the fifth, which most people 
had taken for the ultimate) one felt that invisible 
burdens must be laid upon him, great weights that no 
scales could register, no officials detect. 

I have been accused of being a Dempsey fan; though 
just why it is an accusation, I do not know. Certainly, 
if I felt any pallid partisan desires, they were all for 
Dempsey’s victory ; but I have never had the opportu- 
nity to become a fight fan, and my pugilistic sym- 
pathies are, veritably, neither keen nor profound. I 
felt during the fight, no more than, and no differently 
from, the Tunney supporters at my right hand. The 
same bewilderment paralyzed us all. Every man and 
woman there must have been asking the tacit question, 
“What has slowed Dempsey down?” I believe any one 
who had never heard of Dempsey would have asked, 
that night, the same question. Dempsey, in the ring, 
spoke for himself, defined himself, illustrated, to any 
eye that watched him, the quintessential gladiator. 
Numen inest. You might know nothing about it, be less 
than the least reporter, but you felt, with every internal 
muscle, a classic strength deprived of speed, a perfect 
engine somehow ill-fired. “A great ox stood upon my 
tongue,” says the Herald in the “Agamemnon.” A great 
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ox seemed to be checking Dempsey with unseen hoofs 
and breath. For he looked, each moment, as if he would 
coérdinate that strength with one tremendous impulse 
and knock out the challenger. If, after the fifth round, 
you no longer quite expected it, that was from a dim, a 
fortiori logic—if Tunney had stuck it as long as that, 
he might go on sticking it; and, clearly, he was hitting 
home far oftener than Dempsey. Even to the last round, 
one looked for the natural fulfillment of the strength 
and science that were Dempsey. But the speed never 
came back. 

If I shut my eyes, regarding the bout once more with 
the simplifying, foreshortening gaze of memory, I see 
three things—Tunney, standing clear of Dempsey 
from the chest up, swinging rights and lefts to Demp- 
sey’s head; Dempsey, crouched and ferine, weaving, 
weaving, searching Tunney’s body vainly for the ap- 
pointed, vulnerable spot; and Dempsey, coming from 
his corner, those last times, dripping with rain and look- 
ing as blind as the Cyclops. I am no expert; but that is 
what I seemed—eternally, yet so briefly—to see. That 
is how, to the untrained eye, it looked. And no one be- 
heved any of it—any more than I did. 

Vachel Lindsay has long since refused to read in pub- 
lic his poem called ‘‘Boston.” You may remember the 
constant refrain of the uneven stanzas: 


And John L. Sullivan 
The strong boy of Boston 
Broke-every-single-rib-of-Jake-Kilrain 


(Was that the fight that went forty-five rounds? I do 
not remember.) I used to think that poem was quite as 


near as I cared to get to a prize fight. Though the 
rhythm carries you, in spite of yourself, they are reek- 
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ing lines. And no doubt their suggestion is right. Box- 
ing, very likely, is a brutal business. Referees stopped 
two of the preliminary bouts, on this occasion, because 
one of the fighters was so clearly outclassed that to 
continue it would have been like letting John L. Sulli- 
van break every single rib of Jake Kilrain. Perhaps, 
among other things, it was the more perfect matching 
of champion and challenger, the greater science dis- 
played, that permitted one to forget Vachel Lindsay 
and hark back to Atropos. Certainly, as I have reiter- 
ated, the setting helped. But I believe that the classic 
quality, the awe, the tension, the helplessness derived 
from a deeper, more personal source. If Dempsey’s 
defeat was like, as I have so tediously repeated, a Greek 
tragedy, it was neither because Dempsey was passion- 
ately beloved nor because all fights are like that. None 
of the preliminary bouts was in the least like a Greek 
tragedy. That the quality of inescapable doom, the 
suggestion that the Fates themselves were mixing in 
this matter, the curious enlarging of the fight from 
“sport” into a more poetic issue, the injection of sym- 
bolism into the effect produced were directly due to 
Dempsey, I think none could deny. If, for example, 
Gene Tunney, later, should fight Jack Sharkey, these 
graver and nobler elements, I feel sure, would be lack- 
ing. I watched Dempsey, round after round, a crouch- 
ing, ducking, terribly weaving figure, battered about 
the head, forced to the ropes, recovering, following, 
pursuing, swollen-faced, bleeding; and in the teeth of 
defeat I could see why he had been a legend. Some one 
behind us was whispering at intervals, as if in a private 
agony of prayer, “Just one blow, Jack—only one blow 
—it’s all you need, Jack—only one.” Some Tunney 
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fans directly in front of us checked up each round with 
stammering amazement. When the announcement of 
the decision finally belled over the Stadium, they 
clasped one another in delight—with just a touch of 
boyish consternation. No man is invincible, the Manassa 
Mauler or another, and seven years is, I suppose, a 
fair length of time to hold the heavyweight title, which 
is, in these days, a property of youth. Even Dempsey 
had to be defeated sometime, and all these people had 
sense enough to know it. Many of them, no doubt, 
hoped to see him lose his title that very night—by a 
knockout. All champions go through the Arician cycle: 


The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 


If this was different, there was a reason; and that rea- 
son lay, I believe, in Dempsey himself, as I have said. 

For the world likes (though it seldom gets) its types 
complete. Dempsey was, to the eye of contemplation, 
the Platonic idea of a heavyweight fighter, the perfec- 
tion of a type, one thing supremely and nothing else. 
Apart from being a beautiful boxer, Tunney was, to 
the common vision, a thug like another. Several times, 
psychology prevailing, in my interest, over sport, I 
focussed the present champion’s “fighting face” 
through my good German glass. No man’s fighting face 
is pretty, I need hardly say, and I was not looking for 
beauty. I was looking for some quality, some emphasis, 
that always evaded me: it was not there. Tunney was 
what the French call quelconque. “He might be a gaso- 
line salesman,” I sighed to my husband as I gave over 
the search. But not Dempsey, whose ferocious face and 
beautiful body alike suggested nothing but the great 
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gladiator. He was, you would say, engined, created, 
fashioned to be that, in its perfection; it was the orig- 
inal purpose of him from the beginning of the world. 
Not one element of him betrayed it. There was nothing 
quelconque—vague, indeterminate, drably indefinable 
—about him. The prize fighter may not be one’s pet 
type—it certainly is not mine—but, as I say, the world 
likes its types, whatever they are, perfect. Dempsey 
might have been the primal matrix from which all great 
fighters are struck. He was complete enough to be a 
symbol; and when a symbol ceases to symbolize, it is 
like a death. The man who told me that the Carpentier 
fight was like a Greek tragedy—youth, grace, beauty, 
gallantry going down before brute strength—added, 
“And it was right. If Carpentier had won, it would 
have been logically wrong; you would have been hap- 
pier, but your intellect would have been outraged.” 
This time the case was other. I have noticed that, even 
now, when every one knows that Tunney did beat 
Dempsey, there seem to be comparatively few people 
who believe that Tunney can beat Dempsey. It was a 
decision according to fact, but contrary to nature. 
One must square facts with nature somehow, or the 
brain reels; and this fact could be thus squared only 
by the law of the Arician doom. Whether Tunney or 
some one else, it did not matter ; sometime or other, that 
symbol of strength, because he was only a man, had to 
be proved mortal and subject to the processes of decay. 
Therefore, one had the sense that, as I say, the Fates 
themselves were mixing in the matter. Perhaps the box- 
ing fans are right, and Tunney cannot beat Dempsey 
—only did beat him, for the high cosmic reason that 
legends are weaker than laws, and the Immortals con- 
cern themselves periodically with proving it to us. 
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IV 


It may be that I poetize it too much. As we surged 
slowly, thousands of us, out of the Stadium, we saw a 
single fan seated among acres of empty benches, watch- 
ing the last bout going on in the downpour. He was fat 
and genial, and the rain slid down him on every side 
in shining arcs. “‘Want your money’s worth, don’t 
you?” some one sang out to him across the wet ex- 
panse of bleachers. “Sure,” he chuckled; “I’ve been 
here all night and haven’t seen a knockout yet.” He 
obviously did not consider that he had witnessed a 
Greek tragedy. 

Yet something, for hours to come, laid a finger on 
foolish lips. Something kept the crowd in general from 
swearing, during that night of discomfort, when the 
rain was searching their very bones. Something kept 
the packed, motionless herd in the station, the weary 
restless crowd in the train, from any discussion of the 
fight; kept them from protest or vaunting or compar- 
ing of notes or exchange of “dope.” I incline to think 
that it was what kept us, until at five in the morning 
we achieved dryness, warmth, and comfortable beds, 
exalted, tense, and silent. I think that they had seen 
a classic drama, though they knew only that they had 
seen a fight. 





THOMAS CARLYLE 


—-6f Be 


Thomas Carlyle was the son of a Scotch 
mason, a dissenter from the Kirk. Al- 
though the elder Carlyle was poor, Thomas 
went to Edinburgh University, to study 
for the ministry. But he never took a de- 
gree. He taught in village schools for a 
time. He then turned to the study of 
law, but found it no more to his taste 
than pedagogy or theology. When about 
twenty-six he passed through a severe 
religious and spiritual crisis, out of which 
he finally emerged, not an atheist nor 
entirely a pessimist, but with an attitude 
toward life that was a mixture of confi- 
dence and defiance—an attitude (described 
in Sartor Resartus) of “everlasting affr- 
mation.” 

Yet he was still struggling to find his 
true vocation. He made translations from 
the German, tutored, tried to write. In 
1826, while still in very poor circum- 
stances, he married the brilliant Jane 
Welsh. For some time the pair lived on 
the lonely farm called Craigenputtock, 
where Emerson visited them, and where 
Carlyle wrote Sartor. The work was so 
badly received that Fraser’s Magazine, 
which had undertaken to publish it 
serially, stopped publication. Emerson got 
it published in America before it ap- 
peared in book form in England. 


In 1834 the Carlyles moved to London. 
Their house, 24 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, is 
still preserved as a memorial. Here, in a 
sound-proof room, built to shut out the 
crowings of the neighbors’ “demon fowls” 
and other distractions, Carlyle wrote all 
the rest of his books. His difficulties, how- 
ever, were not ended. When the first two 
books of the French Revolution were com- 
pleted, he lent them to J. S. Mill to read, 
and Mill’s servant, finding the sheets care- 
lessly strewn about, used them to build a 
fire. But Carlyle now knew that he had 
something to say to the world, and he 
had the courage to rewrite from the be- 
ginning. With the publication of this book 
came success, sufficient income, and honors. 

Carlyle’s outlook on life is not demo- 
cratic. There are, he insists, a few leaders, 
men of great earnestness, great insight, 
and they are the “heroes,’ whom others 
should follow. He is not lacking in humor, 
but it is humor of a grim and grotesque 
sort. His gospel is not easy-going. We are 
not here to find pleasure or happiness ; 
we are here to do our work. 


LABOR 
by Tuomas CarLyLE 


HERE is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, 

in Work. Were he never so benighted, forgetful 

of his high calling, there is always hope in a man that 

actually and earnestly works; in Idleness alone is there 

perpetual despair. Work, never so Mammonish, mean, 

is in communication with Nature; the real desire to 

get Work done will itself lead one more and more to 

truth, to Nature’s appointments and regulations, which 
are truth. 

The latest Gospel in this world is, Know thy Work 


and do it. “Know thyself”; long enough has that poor ~ 


“self”? of thine tormented thee; thou wilt never get to 
“know” it, I believe! Think it not thy business, this_of 
knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable individual: 
know what thou canst work at; and work at it, like a 
Hercules! That will be thy better plan. 

It has been written, “fan endless significance lies in 
Work”; a man perfects himself by working. Foul jun- 
gles are cleared away, fair seedfields rise instead, and 
stately cities; and withal the man himself first ceases 
to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereby. 
Consider how, even in the meanest.sorts of Labor, the 
whole soul of a man is composed into a kind of real 
harmony the instant he sets himself to work! Doubt, 
Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, Indignation, Despair itself, 
all these, like hell-dogs, lie beleaguring the soul of the 


poor day-wor ker, as of every man; but he bends him- 
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self with free valor against his task, and all these are 
stilled, all these shrink murmuring far off into their 
caves. The man_is now aman. The blessed glow of 
Labor in him, is it not as purifying fire, wherein all 
poison is burned up, and of sour smoke itself there is 
made bright blessed flame! 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way of cultivat- 
ing us. A formless Chaos, once set it revolving, grows 
round and ever rounder ; ranges itself, by mere force of 
gravity, into strata, spherical courses; is no longer a 
Chaos, but a round compacted world. What would be- 
come of the Earth did she cease to revolve? In the poor 
old Earth, so long as she revolves, all inequalities, ir- 
regularities disperse themselves; all irregularities are 
incessantly becoming regular. Hast thou looked on the 
Potter’s wheel—one of the venerablest objects; old as 
the Prophet Ezekiel and far older? Rude lumps of 
clay, how they spin themselves up, by mere quick whirl- 
ing, into beautiful circular dishes. And fancy the most 
assiduous Potter, but without his wheel; reduced to 
make dishes or rather amorphous botches, by mere 
kneading and baking! Even such a Potter were Des- 
tiny, with a human soul that would rest and lie at ease, 
that would not work and spin! Of an idle unrevolving 
man the kindest Destiny, like the most assiduous Pot- 
ter without wheel, can bake and knead nothing other 
than a botch; let her spend on him what expensive 
coloring, what gilding and enameling she will, he is but 
a botch. Not a dish; no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, 
shambling, squint-cornered, amorphous botch—a mere 
enameled vessel of dishonor! Let the idle think of this. 

Blessed is he who-has found—his work; -let-him-ask 
no other blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose; he 
has found it, and will follow it! How, as a free-flowing 
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channel, dug and torn by noble force through the sour 
mud-swamp of one’s existence, like an ever-deepening 
river there, it runs and flows ;—draining off the sour 
festering water gradually from the root of the remotest 
grassblade; making, instead of pestilential swamp, a 
green fruitful meadow with its clear-flowing stream. 
How blessed for the meadow itself, let the stream and 
its value be great or small! Labor is Life; from the 
inmost heart of the Worker rises his god-given Force, 
the sacred celestial Life-essence breathed into him by 
Almighty Ged; from his inmost heart awakens him to 
all nobleness—to all knowledge, “self-knowledge” and 
much else, so soon as Work fitly begins. Knowledge? 
The knowledge that will hold good in working, cleave 
thou to that; for Nature herself accredits that, says 
Yea to that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge but 
what thou hast got by working; the rest is yet alla 
hypothesis of knowledge; a thing to be argued of in 
schools, a thing Aontingss in the clouds, in endless logic- 
vortices, till we try it and fix it. “Doubt, of whatever 
kind, can be ended by action alone.” 

And again, hast thou valued Patience, Courage, Per- 
severance, Openness to light; readiness to own thyself 
mistaken, to do better next time? All these, all virtues, 
in wrestling with the dim brute Powers of Fact, in 
ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, there and else- 
where not at all, thou wilt continually learn. Set down 
a brave Sir Christopher in the middle of black ruined 
Stone-heaps, of foolish unarchitectural Bishops, red- 
tape Officials, idle Nell Gwyn Defenders of the Faith; 
and see whether he will ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral 
out of all that, yea or no! Rough, rude, contradictory 
are all things and persons, from the mutinous masons 
and Irish hodmen, up to the idle Nell Gwyn Defenders, 
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to blustering red-tape Officials, foolish unarchitectural 
Bishops. All these things and persons are there not for 
Christopher’s sake and his Cathedral’s; they are there 
for their own sake mainly! Christopher will have to con- 
quer and constrain all these—if he be able. All these are 
against him. Equitable Nature herself, who carries her 
mathematics and architectonics not on the face of her, 
but deep in the hidden heart of her—Nature herself is 
but partially for him; will be wholly against him, if he 
constrain her not! His very money, where is it to come 
from? The pious munificence of England lies far-scat- 
tered, distant, unable to speak, and say, “I am here”— 
must be spoken to before it can speak. Pious munifi- 
cence, and all help, is so silent, invisible, like the gods; 
impediment, contradictions manifold are so loud and 
near! O brave Sir Christopher, trust thou in those, 
notwithstanding, and front all these; understand all 
these; by valiant patience, noble effort, insight, by 
man’s strength, vanquish and compel all these—and, on 
the whole, strike down victoriously the last topstone of 
that Paul’s Edifice; thy monument for certain cen- 
turies, the stamp “Great Man” impressed very legibly 
on Portland stone there! 

Yes, all manner of help, and pious response from 
Men or Nature, is always what we call silent; cannot 
speak or come to light, till it be seen, till it be spoken 
to. Every noble work is at first “impossible.” In very 
truth, for every noble work the possibilities will lie dif- 
fused through Immensity; inarticulate, undiscoverable 
except to faith. Like Gideon thou shalt spread out thy 
fleece at the door of thy tent; see whether under the 
wide arch of heaven there be any bounteous moisture, 
or none. ‘Thy heart and life-purpose shall be as a mi- 
raculous Gideon’s fleece, spread out in silent appeal to 
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Heaven; and from the kind Immensities, what from the 
poor unkind localities and town and country Parishes 
there never could, blessed dew-moisture to suffice thee 
shall have fallen! 

Work is of a religious nature—work is of a brave 
nature ; which it is the aim of all religion to be. All work 
of man is as the swimmer’s: a waste ocean threatens to 
devour him; if he front it not bravely, it will keep its 
word. By incessant wise defiance of it, lusty rebuke 
and buffet of it, behold how it loyally supports him, 
bears him as its conqueror along. “It is so,” says 
Goethe, “with all things that man undertakes in this 
world.” 

Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea~-king—Columbus, my 
hero, royalest Sea-king of all! it is no friendly environ- 
ment this of thine, in the waste deep waters; around 
thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind thee disgrace 
and ruin, before thee the unpenetrated veil of Night. 
Brother, these wild water-mountains, bounding from 
their deep bases (ten miles deep, I am told), are not 
entirely there on thy behalf! Meseems they have other 
work than floating thee forward—and the huge winds, 
that sweep from Ursa Major to the Tropics and Equa- 
tors, dancing their giant-waltz through the kingdoms 
of Chacs and Immensity, they care little about fillmg 
rightly or filling wrongly the small shoulder-of-mutton 
sails in this cockle-skiff of thine! Thou art not among 
articulate-speaking friends, my brother; thou art 
among immeasurable dumb monsters, tumbling, howl- 
ing wide as the world here. Secret, far off, invisible 
to all hearts but thine, there lies a help in them; see how 
thou wilt get at that. Patiently thou wilt wait till the 
mad southwester spends itself, saving thyself by dex- 
trous science of defense, the while; valiantly, with swift 
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decision, wilt thou strike in, when the favoring east, the 
possible, springs up. Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly 
repress; weakness, despondency, thou wilt cheerily en- 
courage. Thou wilt swallow down complaint, unreason, 
weariness, weakness of others and thyself—how much 
wilt thou swallow down! There shall be a depth of 
Silence in thee, deeper than this Sea, which is but ten 
miles deep: a Silence unsoundable; known to God only. 
Thou shalt be a Great Man. Yes, my World-soldier, 
thou of the World Marine-service—thou wilt have to be 
greater than this tumultuous unmeasured World here 
round thee is; thou, in thy strong soul, as with wres- 
tler’s arms, shalt embrace it, harness it down; and make 
it bear thee on—to new Americas, or whither God wills! 
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Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), although 
the son of a schoolmaster, did not receive 
a university education. He was backward 
in Latin and Greek, but proficient in his- 
tory and science. In spite of lack of formal 
training, and in spite of poor health, he 
nevertheless became a learned and ver- 
satile man. His early manhood was spent 
as civil engineer for one of the British 
railways. Later he became an editor and 
writer. He was intimately acquainted with 
Huxley, George Henry Lewes, Tyndall, 
George Eliot, and Darwin. In 1860 he 
began the tremendous ten-volume work 
called Synthetic Philosophy, which took 
thirty-six years to complete. An evolu- 
tionist even before Darwin’s great work 
appeared, Spencer attempted to show the 
relationship of all scientific knowledge, 
and to demonstrate that in everything there 
is progress or evolution. 

“The Morals of Trade” is taken from 
the third volume of Essays, Scientific, 
Political, and Speculative. In it he asks, 
“Is success compatible with strict integ- 
rity? Are the ethics of business lower than 
those of the professions? Why is the desire 
for wealth so great? Are the morals of 
business improving? 

The student may ask himself if the wor- 
ship of success is less in our day than it 


was in the middle of the past century. 
What effect have governmental super- 
vision, chambers of commerce, and _ busi- 
ness men’s clubs had on the morals of 
trade? 


THE MORALS OF TRADE 
by Herpert SPENCER 


w all sides we have found the result of long per- 
() sonal experience to be the conviction that trade 
is essentially corrupt. In tones of disgust or discourage- 
Ment, reprehension or derision, according to their sev- 
eral natures, men in business have one after another 
expressed or implied this belief. Omitting the highest 
mercantile classes, a few of the less common trades, and 
those exceptional cases where an entire command of 
the market has been obtained, the uniform testimony 
of competent judges is that success is incompatible 
with strict integrity. To live in the commercial world 
it appears necessary to adopt its ethical code: neither 
exceeding nor falling short of it—neither being less 
honest nor more honest. Those who sink below its stand- 
ard are expelled, while those who rise above it are either 
pulled down to it or ruined. As, in self-defense, the 
civilized man becomes savage among savages, so it seems 
that in self-defense the scrupulous trader is obliged to 
become as little scrupulous as his competitors. It has 
been said that the law of the animal creation is—“Kat 
and be eaten”; and of our trading community it may be 
similarly said that its law is—Cheat and be cheated. 
A system of keen competition, carried on, as it is, with- 
out adequate moral restraint, is very much a system 
of commercial cannibalism. Its alternatives are—Use 
the same weapons as your antagonists, or be conquered 


and devoured. 
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Of questions suggested by these facts, one of the most 
obvious is—Are not the prejudices that have ever been 
entertained against trade and traders thus fully justi- 
fied? Do not these meannesses and dishonesties, and the 
moral degradation they imply warrant the disrespect 
shown to men in business? A prompt affirmative answer 
will probably be looked for; but we very much doubt 
whether it should be given. We are rather of opinion 
that these delinquencies are products of the average 
English character placed under special conditions. 
There is no good reason for assuming that the trading 
classes are intrinsically worse than other classes. Men 
taken at random from higher and lower ranks would, 
most likely, if similarly circumstanced, do much the 
same. Indeed, the mercantile world might readily re- 
criminate. Is it a solicitor who comments on their mis- 
doings? They may quickly silence him by referring to 
the countless dark stains on the reputation of his 
fraternity. Is it a barrister? His frequent practice of 
putting in pleas which he knows are not valid, and his 
established habit of taking fees for work that he does 
not perform, make his criticism somewhat suicidal. Does 
the condemnation come through the press? The con- 
demned may remind those who write, of the fact that it 
is not quite honest to utter a positive verdict on a book 
merely glanced through, or to pen glowing eulogies on 
the mediocre work of a friend while slighting the good 
one of an enemy; and may further ask whether those 
who, at the dictation of an employer, write what they 
disbelieve, are not guilty of the serious offense of adul- 
terating public opinion. 

Moreover, traders might contend that many of their 
delinquencies are thrust on them by the injustice of 
their customers. They, and especially drapers, might 
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point to the fact that the habitual demand for an abate- 
ment of price is made in utter disregard of their reason- 
able profits; and that to protect themselves against 
attempts to gain by their loss they are obliged to name 
prices greater than those they intend to take. They 
might also urge that the strait to which they are often 
brought by the non-payment of accounts due from their 
wealthier customers is itself a cause of their malprac- 
tices ; obliging them, as it does, to use all means, illegiti- 
mate as well as legitimate, for getting the wherewith to 
meet their engagements. In proof of the wrongs in- 
flicted on them by the non-trading classes, they might 
instance the well-known cases of large shopkeepers in 
the West End, who have been either ruined by the un- 
punctuality of their customers, or have been obliged 
periodically to stop payment, as the only way of get- 
ting their bills settled. And then, after proving that 
those without excuse show this disregard of other men’s 
claims, traders might ask whether they, who have the 
excuse of having to contend with a merciless competi- 
tion, are alone to be blamed if they display a like dis- 
regard in other forms. 

Nay, even to the guardians of social rectitude—mem- 
bers of the legislature—they might use the tw quoque 
argument: asking whether bribery of a customer’s 
servant is any worse than bribery of an elector, or 
whether the gaining of suffrages by claptrap hustings- 
speeches, containing insincere professions adapted to 
the taste of the constituency, is not as bad as getting 
an order for goods by delusive representations respect- 
ing their quality? No; it seems probable that close in- 
quiry would show few if any classes to be free from 
immoralities that are as great, relatively to the tempta- 
tions, as those which we have been exposing. Of course 
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they will not be so petty or so gross where the circum- 
stances do not prompt pettiness or grossness; nor so 
constant and organized where the class conditions have 
not tended to make them habitual. But, taken with these 
qualifications, we think that much might be said for the 
proposition that the trading classes, neither better nor 
worse intrinsically than other classes, are betrayed into 
flagitious habits by external causes. 

Another question, here naturally arising, is, “Are not 
these evils growing worse?” Many of the facts we have 
cited seem to imply that they are. And yet there are 
many other facts which point as distinctly the other 
way. In weighing the evidence we must bear in mind 
that the much greater public attention at present paid 
to such matters is itself a source of error—is apt to 
generate the belief that evils now becoming recognized 
are evils that have recently arisen; when in truth they 
have merely been hitherto disregarded, or less regarded. 
It has been clearly thus with crime, with distress, with 
popular ignorance; and it is very probably thus with 
trading-dishonesties. As it is true of individual beings, 
that their height in the scale of creation may be meas- 
ured by the degree of their self-consciousness; so, in 
a sense, it is true of societies. Advanced and highly 
organized societies are distinguished from lower ones 
by the evolution of something that stands for a social 
self-consciousness—a consciousness in each citizen, of 
the state of the aggregate of citizens. Among ourselves, 
there has, happily, been of late years a remarkable 
growth of this social self-consciousness; and we believe 
that to this is chiefly ascribable the impression that 
commercial malpractices are increasing. 

Such facts as have come down to us respecting the 
trade of past times, confirm this view. In his Complete 
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English Tradesman, Defoe mentions, among other 
maneuvers of retailers, the false lights which they intro- 
duced into their shops, for the purpose of giving de- 
lusive appearances to their goods. He comments on 
the “shop rhetoric,” the “flux of falsehoods,” which 
tradesmen habitually uttered to their customers; and 
quotes their defense as being that they could not live 
without lying. He says, too, that there was scarce a 
shopkeeper who had not a bag of spurious or debased 
coin, from which he gave change whenever he could; 
and that men, even the most honest, triumphed in their 
skill in getting rid of bad money. These facts show 
that the mercantile morals of that day were, at any rate, 
not better than ours; and if we call to mind the 
numerous Acts of Parliament passed in old times to 
prevent frauds of all kinds, we perceive the like implica- 
tion. As much may, indeed, be safely inferred from the 
general state of society. 

When, reign after reign, governments debased the 
coinage, the moral tone of the middle classes could 
scarcely have been higher than now. Among generations 
whose sympathy with the claims of fellow-creatures was 
so weak that the slave-trade was not only thought 
justifiable, but the initiator of it was rewarded by per- 
mission to record the feat in his coat of arms, it is hardly 
possible that men respected the claims of their fellow- 
citizens more than at present. Times characterized by 
an administration of justice so inefficient that there 
were in London nests of criminals who defied the law, 
and on all highroads robbers who eluded it, cannot have 
been distinguished by just mercantile dealings. While, 
conversely, an age which, like ours, has seen so many 
equitable social changes thrust on the legislature by 
public opinion, is very unlikely to be an age in which 
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the transactions between individuals have been growing 
more inequitable. Yet, on the other hand, it is unde- 
niable that many of the dishonesties we have described 
are of modern origin. Not a few of them have become 
established during the last thirty years; and others 
are even now arising. How are the seeming contradic- 
tions to be reconciled? 

We believe the reconciliation is not difficult. It lies in 
the fact that while the great and direct frauds have been 
diminishing, the small and indirect frauds have been 
increasing, alike in variety and in number. And this 
admission we take to be quite consistent with the opinion 
that the standard of commercial morals is higher than it 
was. For, if we omit, as excluded from the question, the 
penal restraints—religious and legal—and ask what 
is the ultimate moral restraint to the aggression of 
man on man, we find it to be—sympathy with the pain 
inflicted. Now the keenness of the sympathy, depend- 
ing on the vividness with which this pain is realized, 
varies with the conditions of the case. It may be active 
enough to check misdeeds which will cause great suffer- 
ing, and yet not be active enough to check misdeeds 
which will cause but slight annoyance. While sufficiently 
acute to prevent a man from doing that which will en- 
tail immediate injury on a given person, it may not be 
sufficiently acute to prevent him from doing that which 
will entail remote injuries on unknown persons. And 
we find the facts to agree with this deduction, that the 
moral restraint varies according to the clearness with 
which the evil consequences are conceived. Many a one 
who would shrink from picking a pocket does not 
scruple to adulterate his goods; and he who never 
dreams of passing base coin will yet be a party to 
joint-stock-bank deceptions. Hence, as we say, the 
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multiplication of the more subtle and complex forms of 
fraud is consistent with a general progress in morality, 
provided it is accompanied with a decrease in the 
grosser forms of fraud. 

But the question which most concerns us is not 
whether the morals of trade are better or worse than 
they have been, but rather—why are they so bad? Why 
in this civilized state of ours is there so much that be- 
trays the cunning selfishness of the savage? Why, after 
the careful inculcations of rectitude during education, 
comes there in after-life all this knavery? Why, in spite 
of all the exhortations to which the commercial classes 
listen every Sunday, do they next morning recommence 
their evil deeds? What is this so potent agency which 
almost neutralizes the discipline of education, of law, 
of religion? 

Various subsidiary causes that might be assigned 
must be passed over, that we may have space to deal 
with the chief cause. In an exhaustive statement, some- 
thing would have to be said on the credulity of con- 
sumers, which leads them to believe in representations 
of impossible advantages; and something, too, on their 
greediness, which, ever prompting them to look for 
more than they ought to get, encourages the sellers to 
offer delusive bargains. The increased difficulty of liv- 
ing consequent on growing pressure of population 
might perhaps come in as a part cause; and that 
greater cost of bringing up a family, which results 
from the higher standard of education, might be added. 
But all these are relatively insignificant. The great 
inciter of these trading malpractices is intense desire 
for wealth. And if we ask, why this intense desire? the 
reply is, it results from the indiscriminate respect paid 
to wealth. 
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To be distinguished from the common herd—to be 
somebody—to make a name, a position—this is the 
universal ambition; and to accumulate riches is alike 
the surest and the easiest way of fulfilling this ambi- 
tion. Very early in life all learn this. At school, the 
court paid to one whose parents have called in their 
carriage to see him is conspicuous; while the poor boy, 
whose insufficient stock of clothes implies the small 
means of his family, soon has burnt into his memory 
the fact that poverty is contemptible. On entering the 
world, the lessons that may have been taught about the 
nobility of self-sacrifice, the reverence due to genius, 
the admirableness of high integrity, are quickly neu- 
tralized by experience, men’s actions proving that 
these are not their standards of respect. It is soon per- 
ceived that while abundant outward marks of deference 
from fellow-citizens may almost certainly be gained by 
directing every energy to the accumulation of prop- 
erty, they are but rarely to be gained in any other way; 
and that even in the few cases where they are otherwise 
gained, they are not given with entire unreserve, but 
are commonly joined with a more or less manifest dis- 
play of patronage. When, seeing this, the young man 
further sees that while the acquisition of property is 
quite possible with his mediocre endowments, the ac- 
quirement of distinction by brilliant discoveries, or 
heroic acts, or high achievements in art, implies facul- 
ties and feelings which he does not possess; it is not 
difficult to understand why he devotes himself heart and 
soul to business. 

We do not mean to say that men act on the con- 
sciously reasoned-out conclusions thus indicated; but 
we mean that these conclusions are the unconsciously 
formed products of their daily experience. From early 
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childhood, the sayings and doings of all around them 
have generated the idea that wealth and respectability 
are two sides of the same thing. This idea, growing with 
their growth and strengthening with their strength, 
becomes at last almost what we may call an organic 
conviction. And this organic conviction it is which 
prompts the expenditure of all their energies in money- 
making. We contend that the chief stimulus is not the 
desire for the wealth itself, but for the applause and 
position which the wealth brings. And in this belief we 
find ourselves at one with various intelligent traders 
with whom we have talked on the matter. 

It is incredible that men should make the sacrifices, 
mental and bodily, which they do, merely to get the 
material benefits which money purchases. Who would 
undertake an extra burden of business for the purpose 
of getting a cellar of choice wines for his own drink- 
ing? He who does it, does it that he may have choice 
wines to give his guests and gain their praises. What 
merchant would spend an additional hour at his office 
daily, merely that he might move into a larger house 
in a better quarter? In so far as health and comfort 
are concerned, he knows he will be a loser by the ex- 
change, and would never be induced to make it, were 
it not for the increased social consideration which the 
new house will bring him. Where is the man who would 
lie awake at nights devising means of increasing his 
income in the hope of being able to provide his wife 
with a carriage, were the use of the carriage the sole 
consideration? It is because of the éclat which the car- 
riage will give, that he enters on these additional 
anxieties. So manifest, so trite, indeed, are these truths, 
that we should be ashamed of insisting on them, did not 
our argument require it. 
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For if the desire for that homage which wealth brings 
is the chief stimulus to these strivings after wealth, 
then is the giving of this homage (when given, as it is, 
with but little discrimination) the chief cause of the 
dishonesties into which these strivings betray mer- 
cantile men. When the shopkeeper, on the strength of 
a prosperous year and favorable prospects, has yielded 
to his wife’s persuasions, and replaced the old furni- 
ture with new, at an outlay greater than his income 
covers; when, instead of the hoped-for increase, the 
next year brings a decrease in his returns; when he 
finds that his expenses are outrunning his revenue— 
then does he fall under the strongest temptation to 
adopt some newly introduced adulteration or other mal- 
practice. When, having by display gained a certain 
recognition, the wholesale trader begins to give dinners 
appropriate only to those of ten times his income, with 
expensive other entertainments to match; when, hay- 
ing for a time carried on this style at a cost greater 
than he can afford, he finds that he cannot discontinue 
it without giving up his position—then is he most 
strongly prompted to enter into larger transactions; 
to trade beyond his means; to seek undue credit; to 
get into that ever-complicating series of misdeeds which 
ends in disgraceful bankruptcy. And if these are the 
facts—the undeniable facts—then is it an unavoidable 
conclusion that the blind admiration which society gives 
to mere wealth, and the display of wealth, is the chief 
source of these multitudinous immoralities. 

Yes, the evil is deeper than appears—draws its nutri- 
ment from far below the surface. This gigantic system 
of dishonesty, branching out into every conceivable 
form of fraud, has roots that run underneath our whole 
social fabric, and, sending fibers into every house, suck 
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up strength from our daily sayings and doings. In 
every dining-room a rootlet finds food, when the con- 
versation turns on So-and-so’s successful speculations, 
his purchase of an estate, his probable worth; on this 
man’s recent large legacy and the other’s advantageous 
match; for being talked about is one form of that tacit 
respect which men struggle for. Every drawing-room 
furnishes nourishment, in the admiration awarded to 
costliness—to silks that are “rich”—that is, €xpen- 
sive; to dresses that contain an enormous quantity of 
material—that is, are expensive; to laces that are hand- 
made—that is, expensive; to diamonds that are rare— 
that is, expensive; to china that is old—that is, expen- 
sive. And from scores of small remarks and minutiae 
of behavior, which, in all circles, hourly imply how 
completely the idea of respectability involves that of 
costly externals, there is drawn fresh pabulum. 

We are all implicated. We all, whether with self- 
approbation or not, give expression to the established 
feeling. Even he who disapproves this feeling, finds 
himself unable to treat virtue in threadbare apparel 
with a cordiality as great as that which he would show 
to the same virtue endowed with prosperity. Scarcely 
a man is to be found who would not behave with more 
civility to a knave in broadcloth than to a knave in 
fustian. Though for the deference which they have 
shown to the vulgar rich, or the dishonestly successful, 
men afterward compound with their consciences by 
privately venting their contempt; yet when they again 
come face to face with these imposing externals cover- 
ing worthlessness, they do as before. And so long as 
imposing worthlessness gets the visible marks of re- 
spect, while the disrespect felt for it is hidden, it nat- 
urally flourishes. 
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Hence, then, is it that men persevere in these evil 
practices which all condemn. They can so purchase a 
homage which, if not genuine, is yet, so far as appear- 
ances go, as good as the best. T’o one whose wealth has 
been gained by a life of frauds, what matters it that 
his name is in all circles a synonym of roguery? Has 
he not been conspicuously honored by being twice 
elected mayor of his town? (We state a fact) and does 
not this, joined to the personal consideration shown 
him, outweigh in his estimation all that is said against 
him: of which he hears scarcely anything? When, not 
many years after the exposure of his inequitable deal- 
ing, a trader attains to the highest civic distinction 
which the kingdom has to offer; and that, too, through 
the instrumentality of those who best know his delin- 
quency, is not the fact an encouragement to him, and 
to all others, to sacrifice rectitude to aggrandizement? 
If, after listening to a sermon that has by implication 
denounced the dishonesties he has been guilty of, the 
rich ill-doer finds, on leaving church, that his neigh- 
bors cap to him, does not this tacit approval go far to 
neutralize the effect of all he has heard? The truth is, 
that with the great majority of men, the visible expres- 
sion of social opinion is far the most efficient of incen- 
tives and restraints. Let any one who wishes to esti- 
mate the strength of this control, propose to himself to 
walk through the streets in the dress of a dustman, or 
hawk vegetables from door to door. Let him feel, as 
he probably will, that he had rather do something 
morally wrong than commit such a breach of usage, 
and suffer the resulting derision. And he will then 
better estimate how powerful a curb to men is the open 
disapproval of their fellows; and how, conversely, the 
outward applause of their fellows is a stimulus sur- 
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passing all others in intensity. Fully realizing which 
facts, he will see that the immoralities of trade are in 
great part traceable to an immoral public opinion. 

Let none infer, from what has been said, that the 
payment of respect to wealth rightly acquired and 
rightly used is deprecated. In its original meaning, and 
in due degree, the feeling which prompts such respect 
is good. Primarily, wealth is the sign of mental power; 
and this is always respectable. To have honestly-ac- 
quired property implies intelligence, energy, self-con- 
trol; and these are worthy of the homage that is in- 
directly paid to them by admiring their results. More- 
over, the good administration and increase of inherited 
property also require its virtues, and therefore de- 
mand its share of approbation. And besides being ap- 
plauded for their display of faculty, men who gain and 
increase wealth are to be applauded as public bene- 
factors. For he who, as manufacturer or merchant, has, 
without injustice to others, realized a fortune is thereby 
proved to have discharged his functions better than 
those who have been less successful. By greater skill, 
better judgment, or more economy than his competi- 
tors, he has afforded the public greater advantages. His 
extra profits are but a share of the extra produce ob- 
tained by the same expenditure, the other share going 
to the consumers. And similarly, the landowner who, 
by judicious outlay, has increased the value (that is, 
the productiveness) of his estate, has thereby added 
to the stock of national capital. By all means, then, 
let the right acquisition and proper use of wealth have 
their due share of admiration. 

But that which we condemn as the chief cause of 
commercial dishonesty is the indiscriminate admiration 
of wealth—an admiration that has little or no reference 
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_to the character of the possessor. When, as very gen- 
erally happens, the~external signs are reverenced, 
where they signify no internal worthiness—nay, even 
where they cover internal unworthiness—then does the 
feeling become vicious. It is this idolatry, which wor- 
ships the symbol apart from the thing symbolized, that 
is the root of all these evils we have been exposing. So 
long as men pay homage to those social benefactors who 
have grown rich honestly, they give a wholesome stim- 
ulus to industry; but when they accord a share of their 
homage to those social malefactors who have grown 
rich dishonestly, then do they foster corruption—then 
do they become accomplices in all these frauds of com- 
merce. 

As for remedy, it manifestly follows that there is 
none save a purified public opinion. When that abhor- 
rence which society now shows to direct theft is shown 
to theft of all degrees of indirectness, then will these 
mercantile vices disappear. When not only the trader 
who adulterates or gives short measure, but also the 
merchant who overtrades, the bank-director who coun- 
tenances an exaggerated report, and the railway-di- 
rector who repudiates his guarantee, come to be re- 
garded as of the same genus as the pick-pocket, and 
are treated with like disdain, then will the morals of 
trade become what they should be. 

We have little hope, however, that any such higher 
tone of public opinion will shortly be reached. The 
present condition of things appears to be, in great 
measure, a necessary accompaniment of our present 
phase of progress. Throughout the civilized world, 
especially in England, and above all in America, social 
activity is almost wholly expended in material develop- 
ment. To subjugate Nature, and bring the powers of 
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production and distribution to their highest perfection, 
is the task of our age, and probably of many future 
ages. And as in times when national defense and con- 
quest were the chief desiderata, military achievement 
was honored above all things; so now, when the chief 
desideratum is industrial growth, honor is most con- 
spicuously given to that which generally indicates the 
aiding of industrial growth. The English nation at 
present displays what we may call the commercial 
diathesis ; and the undue admiration for wealth appears 
to be its concomitant—a relation still more conspicuous 
in the worship of “the almighty dollar” by the Ameri- 
cans. And while the commercial diathesis, with its ac- 
companying standard of distinction, continues, we fear 
the evils we have been delineating can be but partially 
cured. It seems hopeless to expect that men will dis- 
tinguish between that wealth which represents personal 
superiority and benefits done to society, from that 
which does not. The symbols, the externals, have all the 
world through swayed the masses; and must long con- 
tinue to do so. Even the cultivated, who are on their 
guard against the bias of associated ideas, and try to 
separate the real from the seeming, cannot escape the 
influence of current opinion. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with looking for a slow amelioration. 
Something, however, may even now be done by vigor- 
ous protest against adoration of mere success. And it 
is important that it should be done, considering how 
this vicious sentiment is being fostered. When we have 
one of our leading moralists preaching, with increasing 
vehemence, the doctrine of sanctification by force; when 
we are told that while a selfishness troubled with qualms 
of conscience is contemptible, a selfishness intense 
enough to trample down everything in the unscrupulous 
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pursuit of its ends, is worthy of all admiration; when 
we find that if it be sufficiently great, power, no matter 
of what kind or how directed, is held up for-our-rever-_ 
ence—we may fear lest the prevalent applause of mere 
success, together with the commercial vices which it 
stimulates, should be increased rather than diminished. 
Not at all by this hero-worship grown into brute-wor- 
ship is society 46° be made better; but by exactly the 
opposite—by a stern criticism af the means through 
which success has been achieved, and by according— 
honor to the higher and less selfish modes of activity. 

And happily, the signs of this more moral public 
opinion are already showing themselves. It is becoming 
a tacitly-received doctrine that the rich should not, as 
in bygone times, spend their lives in personal gratifica- 
tion, but should devote them to the general welfare. 
Year by year is the improvement of the people occupy- 
ing a larger share of the attention of the upper classes. 
Year by year are they voluntarily devoting more and 
more energy to furthering the material and mental 
progress of the masses. And those among them who do 
not join in the discharge of these high functions are 
beginning to be looked upon with more or less contempt 
by their own order. This latest and most hopeful fact in 
human history—this new and better chivalry—prom- 
ises to evolve a higher standard of honor: ; and so to 
ameliorate many evils, among others those which we 
have detailed. When wealth obtained by illegitimate 
means inevitably brings nothing but disgrace—when to 
wealth rightly acquired is accorded only its due share 
of homage, while the greatest homage is given to those 
who consecrate their energies and their means to the 
noblest ends, then may we be sure that along with other 
accompanying benefits the morals of trade will be 
greatly purified. 


STUART CHASE 
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The most difficult problem confronting 
our generation is the problem of social 
adjustment to changed economic condi- 
tions. It is a world-wide problem, but 
nowhere is it more difficult or more press- 
ing than in America. To understand that 
in a social system based on the dominance 
of private property every question of 
political policy or personal liberty, of 
public well-being or private conduct, in- 
variably becomes a matter of dollars and 
cents, is the first requisite to clear think- 
ing on political, social, and economic ques- 
tions. To such an understanding of first 
principles the writings of Stuart Chase 
make a definite contribution. 

In this essay on the changed social and 
economic conditions surrounding a fifth 
generation in a new and wealthy land, he 
is thinking of the immediate affairs of 
daily life. But there is back of it a clear 
understanding of the nature of the forces 
that have made the change. In his T'rag- 
edy of Waste, published in 1925, he is 
dealing with the immediate question of 
production and distribution as a purely 
economic problem. But running through 
his whole discussion is the clearest im- 
plication that on a right solution of eco- 
nomic difficulties hang the public wel- 


fare and personal rights of every mem- 
ber of our generation. 

For five years (1917-1922) Stuart 
Chase was accountant on the Federal 
Trade Commission investigating the meat- 
packing industries. He is by profession a 
public accountant, by intellectual bent a 
student of economic and social welfare, a 
writer of clear insight and direct style. 


MY GREAT-GREAT-GRANDFATHER AND I 
by Stuart CuasE 


n the year 1800 my great-great-grandfather was 

living with his family in a little farm house near the 
town of Newburyport, Massachusetts. For the past 
five years I have been living with my family in New 
York City. As a test of progress, how much more 
abundant, more rewarding, is my life than his? He 
lived at the threshold of the industrial revolution—the 
first textile mili in America was built in 1802. I live 
on the crest of the greatest wave of applied technology 
that the world has ever seen. 

Newburyport in 1800 was, with its outlying villages, 
largely a self-supporting community. The bulk of its 
food, shelter, and clothing was locally grown and fabri- 
cated. By and large—save for the town sot—every able- 
bodied person worked, and worked at making’ some- 
thing useful. Despite the rigor of this economic neces- 
sity, the work produced bears the stamp not only of 
utility, but of a gracious and lasting beauty. I some- 
times think that High Street in Newburyport is the 
loveliest architectural grouping in America—unless it 
be the village green of Old Lyme in Connecticut. An 
early Nantucket ordinance bears the phrase “mechan- 
ics and other artists,” and as one looks upon the houses, 
the doorways, the glass, the pottery, the pewter, the 
hooked rugs, the masonry, the ironwork, the chairs, the 
tables, and the cabinets of that eighteenth-century pe- 


riod in New England, one cannot but believe that the 
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town fathers of Nantucket spoke truly. While a few 
years later in the harbors of Newburyport, of Salem, 
and of Boston, the spars and halyards and cloud-like 
canvases were to rise, of what has been termed the most 
beautiful and vibrant thing ever fashioned by the hand 
of man—the clipper ship. 

Here obviously was no product of labor driven and 
unwilling, but the expression of an age which gave to 
the shapes and colors of its materials vigor, imagina- 
tion, and the sense of lives lived at the full. And it is 
dubious if these things could ever have come to birth at 
all without a wide participation in their creation by the 
bulk of the community. Here and there one finds an 
eighteenth-century architect, a ship-designer, a cabinet- 
maker of outstanding ability; but by and large the 
output flowed from hands unsung and unknown, too 
numerous to catalogue. It was the work not of an in- 
dividual genius but of a general culture level. On this 
level my great-great-grandfather lived his life and 
from it drew his sense of values and his measure of 
happiness. 

Let us run down the list of essentials and compare 
my life with his. 

First, as to shelter. I live in a decaying Victorian 
apartment house up three flights of stairs in a dark 
and dirty stair well. In certain seasons, for as much as 
an hour in the afternoon, sunlight will make its way 
through one window in the kitchen and lie like some 
rare flower on the floor. Otherwise there is no sunshine, 
summer or winter. And very little light; and not too 
much fresh air. We open our windows, but we never, if 
we can avoid it, look out of them. The art of the jerry- 
builder has affected woodwork, plaster, and plumbing 
so that nothing is ever quite clean, or quite dry, or 
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quite workable. My wife struggled with a New Eng- 
land housewife’s conscience for two years and then, to 
save her sanity, strangled it. We have a bathroom it 
is true, we have electric lights and a gas stove. But is 
my housing today—particularly when children and 
their needs are considered—superior to that of my 
great-great-grandfather in his sunny, low-eaved, great- 
ovened farmhouse in the town of Newburyport? It is 
true that for the same monthly rental we might have 
secured a cleaner and more attractive apartment, but 
owing to the immutable laws of real-estate investment, 
it would have to shrink so in size as to be almost unin- 
habitable by virtue of congestion. 

Take food. The food we eat is vastly more varied; 
it is prebably richer and undoubtedly softer than the 
diet of my great-great-grandfather. The softness has 
an unfortunate effect on our teeth, and one wonders if 
the wholewheat grains, the fruits and berries fresh 
picked, the simple vegetables from the garden or the 
root cellar, did not constitute not only a more whole- 
some but a more toothsome and succulent diet. One 
grows weary of pale food in cans and bottles and pack- 
ages—however meticulously sterilized, however flam- 
boyantly advertised. Not only vitamins, but the very 
juices which act most powerfully on the salivary glands 
seem to be missing. 

Take clothing. Again the variety today is as con- 
spicuous as its lack of durability. As ths jerry-builder 
has undermined housing, so the shoddy-maker has un- 
dermined textiles. Not that sound cloth cannot be made 
on the machine. I saw an overcoat recently which had 
been used continuously for ten winters—and showed 
no sign of wear. It was not, however, a product of the 
higher salesmanship, but was made of cloth tested for 
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the United States Government and ordered for a mili- 
tary officer. Today the clothes my wife wears are, I 
suspect, more comfortable, more suited to the lines of 
the human body, than those of my great-great-grand- 
mother—however deficient they may be in workman- 
ship. But the clothes I wear—in town at least—are 
both flimsy and hideous compared with the knee 
breeches, the noble colors, the brave brass buttons of 
Newburyport a century ago. I doubt if in all the cen- 
turies since men wore clothes there has ever been a 
mode so ugly and so depressing as the somber cylinders 
which have encased us since the forties. Along with the 
smoke of the coal age came what might be termed the 
smoke-stack style for men. Just lately one notes the 
arrival of a special sports mode which admits color and 
line, but only an infinitesimal fraction of the popula- 
tion—at due and circumscribed seasons and places— 
can avail itself thereof. Undertakers’ regimentals still 
constitute the last word for the bulk of the male citi- 
zenry. 

Take health. There were no reliable vital statistics 
in Newburyport in 1800, but I doubt if the average 
duration of life was as long as it is today. I suspect 
that we spend more days per year incapacitated by 
sickness, but medical science pulls us through where 
the blood-letters of Newburyport only assisted the gen- 
tleman with the scythe. If you fell ill, your chances of 
dying were considerably greater in the old days, but 
you did not fall ill so frequently—you couldn’t afford 
to. The net result is a lower death rate today, but for 
that advantage—if it be one in terms of abounding 
life—consider the price that we pay in the services of 
doctors, dentists, hospitals, X-rays, inj ections, inocula- 
tions, and the staggering costs of blasting water sys- 
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tems, sewage-disposal systems, garbage-collection sys- 
tems, and public-sanitation systems generally into a 
congested city area utterly unadapted, through lack 
of community planning, to such arteries, 

Lake education. I send my two children to one of 
the best modern experimental schools. We have toler- 
ated the bleak apartment chiefly to be near this school. 
Yet I gather that the bulk of the effort of those compe- 
tent women who operate this experiment in education 
is directed to the re-creation in a hostile environment 
of those factors of craftsmanship, manual dexterity, 
awareness of nature, spontaneous play, which my great- 
great-grandfather’s children received naturally, auto- 
matically, and costlessly in Newburyport. The world 
those children took to as a duck takes to water, 1s now 
being searched for in the city’s canyons with a large 
outlay for “equipment” and “material” and “project 
study”; with a terminology altogether stupefying; and 
with no assurance as yet that, beleaguered by an en- 
vironment in which child life is implacably ignored, the 
search will be successful. The public schools of course 
have never even thought of such a search, much less 
begun it. In respect to the three R’s, however, instruc- 
tion not only in the experimental schools but in the 
public schools as well is vastly more competent than it 
was a century ago. 

Coming finally to intellectual life—the life of the 
spirit, not classed as a stern essential by economists, 
but nevertheless relevant to the parallel which we are 
trying to develop and supremely relevant to the ques- 
tion of living life to the full. New York City today 
possesses resources for stimulating the mind and the 
higher emotional centers that places it, at first blush, 
utterly beyond the Newburyport of 1800. (Inciden- 
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tally, and in passing, it possesses resources for stimulat- 
ing the lower emotional centers on perhaps an even 
more magnificent scale.) One can take one’s pick of 
sixty theaters, scores of lectures, the opera, a dozen 
concerts, art galleries, museums, scientific gatherings, 
what not. The sum total on any winter’s night is stu- 
pendous. And I, for one, in the face of such an intel- 
lectual feast, feel often like the historic centipede. 


The centipede was happy quite 

Until the frog in fun 

Said, “Pray which leg comes after which?” 
And wrought his mind to such a pitch 

He fell exhausted in the ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


Or else, and more frequently, I try to keep up to 
some degree with the plays that are being talked about, 
and the concerts and lecturers and exhibitions that 
are being talked about, and the books that are being 
talked about. Which tends to leave me very little time 
in which to talk about things that are being talked 
about. My wife and I become two highly specialized 
automatons, gathering pollen with incredible dispatch 
from a hundred flowers, booming our way in subway 
and elevated train and taxicab in and out of lobbies, 
up and down elevators, through revolving doors, but 
—and here’s the rub—when the cultural debauch is 
ended, with so little opportunity to distill honey for 
our future joy and sustenance. 


What is this world so full of care 
There is no time to stand and stare? 


And the most saddening thing of all to us is the hos- 
tility which New York offers to the making and hold- 
ing of friendships. We have acquaintances without 
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number and among them many whom we long to know 
better ; we call scores by their first names, clap them on 
the shoulder,—promise to call them on the telephone, 
assure them “we must get together for dinner.” We do 
an immense amount of greeting and an immense amount 
of handshaking and an immense amount of promising 
and then, because we cannot maintain the pace, a quite 
colossal amount of what can only be called bare-faced 
iying. Almost never do we sit down in that atmosphere 
of peace and timelessness which is essential in the cul- 
tivation of friendship. And we find that good, unhur- 
ried discussion in this city is as rare as friendly inter- 
course. Perhaps the two are governed by the same re- 
lentless law. It was Goethe who said that a civilization 
should be measured by the excellence of its conversa- 
tion. The keenest intellectual joy I know is good dis- 
cussion. In it one participates, feels something of the 
excitement of thought-creation, is not bound speechless 
in a lecture seat to be thundered at from above. In all 
the four years we have lived in New York, I have not 
had a dozen good discussions. Rather I have gone to a 
hundred committee meetings with a watch in one hand 
and in the other a pencil which forever seems to be 
turning out budgets and lists of possible contributors. 
God knows there is culture enough but it is a spec- 
tator’s culture, a listener’s culture, not a participant’s 
culture. It is handed down at so much a head including 
war tax. It is not the culture which the free citizens of 
Athens knew as they sauntered eager and expostulating 
through their academies, nor yet that cruder but still 
vital culture which drew every man who could walk to 
the New England town meeting a century and more 
ago. : 
Where does the balance lie? In terms of living as set 
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off from mere existing, who lives the more abundantly, 
my great-great-grandfather or myself? Before you an- 
swer, note this point well. He was an average citizen of 
his community, economically speaking; while probably 
the joint income of my wife and myself is two to three 
times the average of my community. Compare him with 
the average New York family as you find it in the 
Bronx, on the East Side, in the wilderness of suburban 
Brooklyn. Where then does the balance lie? 

I started to make an impartial survey, but perhaps I 
have tilted the scales. The tendency to become maudlin 
about the old days—particularly to a New Englander 
—is a powerful one. I have probably succumbed to it 
somewhat. Certainly Newburyport in 1800 was no 
Utopia. Discount, then, the parallel which has been 
recited by a wide margin of tolerance, and again, where 
does the balance lie? I confess I do not know. But the 
significant thing is that there should be any question 
at all; that I should look back with eyes that are so 
often envious to a time when all the results of modern 
technology were non-existent. Finally I may be accused 
of unfairness in comparing life in a small town with life 
in a great city. Remember, however, my standard of 
reference is net welfare. I have included the life of the 
mind as well as that of the body. By and large, I be- 
lieve that a properly planned city promises more in net 
welfare, and so I think the comparison is not an unrea- 
sonable one. 

There is a machine today which can make nails one 
hundred and nine times faster than the blacksmith in 
Newburyport could fashion them; a machine which can 
make plows thirty-two times faster. Cotton sheeting 
can be made one hundred and three times faster than 
ever my great-great-grandmother could spin and weave 
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it. And it is alleged by competent technicians that we 
have in the energy released by the turbines and engines 
of America, the equivalent of the labor power of three 
billions of slaves, or nearly thirty servants for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. Why is it, in 
the face of such unparalleled technical improvement 
and engineering development, such a wealth of natural 
resources laid bare since 1800, that my standard of 
living in terms of vital values is so little better, if in- 
deed it is better at all, than that of my great-great- 
grandfather ; while the standard of living of the aver- 
age family in New York City is almost certainly worse? 
How has this stupendous gain in technology, in control 
over the forces of nature, been drained away and 
wasted ? 

Machine production in terms of tonnage output is a 
meaningless, and if the output be guncotton, an actively 
destructive thing. Trade statistics, transportation load, 
steel output, even harvest yields are only wind to inflate 
the empty brains of small-town boosters until they are 
correlated with the vital statistics of the day-by-day 
life of the wayfaring man. The wheels hum, the freight 
trains roar, the mines belch, the forests crash, the oil 
wells spout, the sand hogs curse, the cities reach their 
white pinnacles to the stars—and what do we who live 
here in New York today get out of it? 

Not nearly as much as we ought. Not a tithe of what 
Fulton and Arkwright and Watt promised us. The 
world is full of stuff, but it is largely ugly, depressing, 
mean, or swanky stuff. It carries little nourishment for 
the human organism. This is no triumph of human in- 
telligence. This is the defeat of human intelligence. This 
is a child smashing a microscope. This is waste—mean- 
ingless, destructive, gigantic. 
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MARGARET L. SUTHERLAND 
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When she wrote “A Student Factory 
Hand” (1926), Margaret L. Sutherland 
was a sophomore at Antioch. College, An- 
tioch, Ohio. The essay won the first prize 
of one hundred and twenty-five dollars in 
the Student-Worker essay contest con- 
ducted by the Nation. The second prize 
in this contest was won by a student at 
Allegheny College, and the third prize 
went to a student at Yale. The competi- 
tion was open to any college or university 
student who had spent the summer in an 
industrial or agricultural occupation. 

Miss Sutherland’s essay shows the qual- 
ity of writing that may be expected from 
the student who is interested in ideas and 
in the communication of experience. She 
has made the successive scenes, with their 
sights, sounds, and smells, vivid to the 
reader, and she has found a peculiar sig- 
nificance in each scene. She has shown the 
minds and feelings of people at work. We 
see their ambitions, their fears, their hard- 
ness, and their occasional generosity. 

In the last years several magazines 
have been conducting essay contests; one 
magazine prints each month a “‘first’’ story. 
A number of foundations and _ societies 
award prizes for essays on special topics, 
often of a civil or social nature, or in par- 
ticular fields of learning, such as chem- 


istry. Details of these contests cannot be 
given here, but any one who wants to 
try his strength will find that teachers 
and librarians can supply the necessary 
information, 


A STUDENT FACTORY HAND 


by Marcaretr L. SurHERLAND 


«6 Ay, dearie!” 


I smiled as I turned to the neighbor who ad- 
dressed me. It was my third day in the employment 
office. The first day I had been ignored; the second I 
was addressed with a comradely “girlie”; today I was 
one of them. All of us were hunting jobs, and reduced 
to tne common denominator of unemployment, we were 
friends, almost buddies. 

“You’re new at this, ain’t you?” the woman went on. 

“Yes, kind of,” I said. Certainly I looked the part I 
was trying to assume. I thought my bargain-basement 
clothes were correct to the last detail, even to the fat 
powder puff I carried in my hand-bag. And I spoke 
very little. My voice had not marked me as an alien. 

“Are you past the age limit?” she asked. So that was 
it. Most factory girls of my age looked very much 
older. I had observed that fact in the two days I had 
spent going from factory door to factory door asking 
for a job, after unsuccessful mornings at the public 
employment-bureau. The age limit in the State was 
sixteen. Any girls below the age limit who wished to 
work had to secure a certificate. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How long you been tryin’ to get a job?” she asked. 

“About a week. And you?” 

“Me? I been out o’ work some time now. There’s too 
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have to wait our turn.” The stalls of the employment 
office, like the factories, seemed to hold middle-aged 
women or very young girls. 

“You oughtn’t to be in here askin’ for an unskilled 
job, girle. A young girl like you, too. Listen here, 
dearie,” and my new friend leaned over the lap of a 
Norwegian woman sitting between us, “‘you ain’t never 
goin’ to git a job by tellin’ the truth. You got to lie 
like they do to git a job. See?” That was, it proved, the 
soundest advice I got. When my summons came I went 
up to the desk where the woman in charge of our stall 
sat with one hand over the mouthpiece of the telephone. 

“Any experience in die-cutting?” she asked. It 
sounded too difficult, even in the face of my late advice, 
so I shook my head. “Then I don’t believe I’ll have 
anything else today, unless you'll take housework.” 
I told her that I had tried that, but did not like it. I 
went back to the stall. It was no use to wait around any 
longer. I had already learned that there is only one 
hour a day in which to apply for jobs and that is be- 
tween seven and eight in the morning. I stood leaning 
against the wall listening to the chatter. I felt more at 
home there than any place in the city. 

“Where you goin’ now?” asked a woman with a tan- 
gled plume in her hat that had once been some one’s 
finery. 

“TI don’t know. Home, I guess.” 

“Do you want to go over to the pay-employment 
office acrost the street with me? There ain’t no business 
here today. Never is at the end of the week. We can get 
swell jobs over there.” I agreed. On the way over she 
told me the system of the pay-employment agencies. 
You tell them what kind of job you want and give them 
six dollars. 
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“Yes, it’s right high,” said my friend with the plume. 
“But sometimes we think it’s a sight better’n no job.” 

We filled out an application, very much like the one 
in the public office. It asked age at leaving school, num- 
ber of dependents, former employers, and other things 
T had to lie about. The man said he had a good job in a 
box factory for me. He asked for six dollars. But I ob- 
jected. 

“I don’t even know where it is. It might not be con- 
venient to work there.” He said he could not give me 
the address. However, he did mention the street. 

“And what if I don’t like the job?” I asked. 

“That ain’t our business, lady. Of course, if there is 
any real good reason for you wantin’ to leave you can 
write the bureau within three days and we’ll get you 
another job. If they fire you before three days are up 
we'll get you another, too.” There was something ob- 
noxious about getting a job at an agency that is sup- 
ported by the very people who on account of their des- 
perate straits must patronize it. Besides, I hadn’t six 
dollars. I left the lady of the plume to get a job. 

I went immediately to a directory and found that 
there was only one box factory on the street the man 
had named. After riding for forty-five minutes on two 
different surface cars I reached the street. It was a 
street of small stores. And on the second floor of one of 
the smallest, dingiest shops there was nailed a board 
with the name of the factory upon it. I only saw it from 
the outside, for I did not apply. 

The following morning there was an advertisement 
in the paper for experienced olive packers. It sounded 
easy. I was still busily fabricating my story as I walked 
up and down in front of the factory waiting for the 
doors to open. There were one or two sleepy-eyed girls 
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ahead of me, and the line behind me was getting longer 
every moment. 

A man at the entrance was the first to question us. 
I said that I was experienced, and named a factory that 
was unknown except to me. He sent away several unde- 
sirable-looking girls and women and the rest of us were 
admitted and sent to the fifth floor. The elevator 
stopped by the olive packers, fortunately. They worked 
rapidly, fitting the olives into impossible places with 
chopsticks. And the nice red stuffing was always on the 
outside! I was panic-stricken. I forgot the name of my 
fictitious factory and all my experience by the time 
the forewoman reached us. I was just a factory girl 
out of work when she spoke to me. But she employed 
me, saying she needed girls. 

Those of us that she “took on” were taken to the 
office. The forelady—the word “forewoman” is not used 
outside textbooks on factories—gave us long applica- 
tions to fill out. They were the most formidable ques- 
tionnaires that I had yet encountered. They asked, 
among other things, for references, five former em- 
ployers, father’s name and business, and personal debts. 
In return for all that information we were told that we 
would work for nine hours and a half a day at thirteen 
dollars a week. 

In factory uniforms of white caps and long aprons, 
we were put to work ladling jam. The whole fifth floor 
of the packing plant was used for making jams and 
jellies. Great vats holding half-ton lots of strawberry 
preserves were surrounded by big copper kettles in 
which the jam was cooked. The cooking was done with 
steam and the air was heavy with the odors of hot pre- 
serves. White-coated men ran back and forth with 
kettles of boiling jam that sizzled when they were put 
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in the water trough to cool. The released steam filled 
the factory with a roar that sounded like a round house. 
The forelady’s voice was shrill and nasal above the 
noise: 

“A little faster, there, girlie. You have to learn to 
work fast here or we don’t want you.” 

But if the forelady was unnecessarily abrupt my im- 
mediate boss was very kind. The girl who had charge 
of the “gang” I worked with was an intelligent colored 
girl named Roxie. I was apprenticed to her to learn my 
job. At first she exercised her authority over me by 
ordering me to pick up her towel when she dropped it 
and to wipe the jam up from around the kettle where 
she stood. But gradually we became friends, and before 
I left she had released me from her tyranny and I had 
overcome in part my Mason-Dixon prejudice against 
her orders. The Negro girls were the pleasantest of all 
the girls to work with, for they were tireless and almost 
always happy. 

My particular job was to ladle the jam into bottles. 
Other girls in the gang brought up fresh bottles, put 
tops on, filled bottles, operated the vacuum-capping 
machines, and packed the bottles in great iron baskets 
for the sterilizer. The ladles were heavy and clumsily 
made of copper. The jam was hot and with every dip- 
perful I got fresh burns on my bare arms. By noon my 
hands were blistered and every muscle rebelled against 
its particular use. The afternoon was interminable. 
But Roxie was kind. 

“Say, you ain’t much used to work, is you, honey? 
Here you, Winnie, take this girl’s place while she rests 
a spell.” I sat down on a box. Roxie brought me up with 
a start. “You can’t set down, child. Don’t you never 
let the boss ketch you settin’ down if you want to keep 
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your job. Now you load the bottles onto that truck 
awhile to rest you.” Bending, carrying, dipping, load- 
ing. There was jam in our eyebrows and in our shoes. 
The steam was stifling. Toward the end of the day, 
and all the days were alike, the noise and the steam and 
the pain merged into a dull confusion in my mind that 
was like taking an anaesthetic. And through it all came 
that sharp voice of authority like the crack of a whip, 
and the tired eyes of the girls. They joked and fought 
and were quiet in turn. Day in and day out. 

It was several days later that I incurred the displeas- 
ure of my forelady. It was the beginning of the end. We 
were working on a machine that the girls called the 
“strawberry hell-cat,” which automatically filled the 
bottles with jam as they came around the tread with a 
diabolical regularity. We were the servants of the ma- 
chine. We had to adapt our irregular motions to its 
stern regularity. We had to feed it fresh bottles, even 
up the filled ones as they came around, and put them 
on the belt that took them to the capping machine. 'T'o 
relax one moment meant a broken bottle and a scold- 
ing from the forelady. 

When two experienced “‘cappers” hurt their hands 
in the machine Roxie gave me a chance to try it. It 
worked with a foot pedal, but it required a certain 
deftness to take one bottle out and put one in simul- 
taneously without catching a hand in the machinery. 
The belt that brought the bottles down to the machine 
was built into a movable table, and the strange thing 
was that the girl at the capping machine stood with her 
back to the belt and the bottles were fed to her on the 
left side. It was very awkward. I suppose we broke 
thirty bottles a day knocking them off with our elbows. 
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We stood on planks to be above the jam sea-level. Just 
such a pile of broken bottles and strawberry jam at- 
tracted the foreman’s attention. He asked how it hap- 
pened. I explained it: 

“It’s the machine, sir. The bottles come up on the 
left side and we knock them off with our elbows. I don’t 
think we’d break them if the belt were changed over 
to the other side.” He was interested enough to stand 
im my place to try it. He called the machinist over, when 
the forelady walked up. He was the floor manager, but 
he was also her husband. She asked what it was all 
about. “Listen,” she said, “that new girl thinks she 
knows just a little too much. We’ve been here for nine 
months now, and that machine was good enough up till 
today, and it’s good enough for you, even. You’re just 
tryin’ to cook up excuses to stop work for a few min- 
utes. Now get back to work all of you.” I was punished 
for my interference by having to scrub the jam off the 
machines the rest of the time I worked there, and it was 
a loathsome job. 

I had several disagreements with the forelady in the 
next few days and I learned a strange thing from it. 
The women who have grown old in the factory heartily 
resent any opposition to the power that aged them. I 
learned it from one experience. I had been fishing little 
pieces of brown pineapple out of pineapple preserves 
as I stood at a table that came to my knees. The jars 
were too heavy to lift; the table too low to bend over. 
So I pulled up a box and sat down. I did better work 
and I worked faster sitting down. The forelady ap- 
peared and yelled—she never spoke—at me to get up. 
And she kicked the box from under me half way across 
the floor. I felt like a character from Dickens and at the 
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idea I smiled. The woman drew back her arm to strike 
me, but instead she said that I was too damned fresh 
and she had had just about enough of me. 

When she had gene I looked for sympathy from the 
older women about the table. I got none. I got several 
I-told-you-so looks. The young girls loved it. A little 
Hungarian girl fourteen years old cried joyously that 
the forelady had not said “damn” since February. The 
young girls were not yet broken. They were very sym- 
pathetic the next day when I got fired. It was hard to 
leave them, especially as I was fired along with a half- 
witted woman whose face twitched. 

It was for the girls that I went to the manager of the 
factory. I said I was a college girl; that perhaps he 
would be interested in hearing an employee’s point of 
view about his factory. He drew himself up proudly: 

“T don’t think there’s anything you can tell me about 
this here factory that I don’t know. I’ve been in a lot of 
factories and I’ve never saw one better run than this.” 
And he added as he walked away, “You’re not going to 
get your job back no matter what you have to say.” 
Never again during the two months did I attempt the 
part of the reformer. I remained a spectator. 

Factory workers as a whole never know the name of 
any of the factory officials, for the only one that con- 
cerns them is their immediate superior. 

If a girl says, “You'll like this factory,” it usually 
means that she is fond of her forelady. I heard that 
remark in the next factory I got a job in. Still adher- 
ing to the advice of the woman in the employment office 
I was employed at fourteen dollars a week doing “fancy 
packing” in a candy factory. I claimed to have worked 
in a retail store for two years packing candy. 

The factory was large and refrigerated to a degree 
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that made goose-flesh on our arms. We worked at great 
long tables packing about sixty boxes of candy at once 
from a pattern box. Young Italian boys ran up and 
down the aisles with fresh trays of candy in answer 
to frenzied cries of “marshmallows,” ‘“car’mels, Tony, 
hurry!” and “three-cornered raspberry.” For ten hours 
a day we stood at our tables, slipped candy into little 
frilled cups, and packed it into tight boxes. The monot- 
ony was broken only by the half-hour lunch period. 
The afternoon was six hours and a half long. 

The hours were longer than in the other factory, the 
work was more monotonous if not so hard, and there 
was not even the convenience of a washroom; yet there 
was a difference. And the difference was Josephine. 
Josephine was our forelady and beloved of all. She, 
too, had been a factory girl, even as Mrs. O’Brien of 
the jam factory, but Josephine remembered it. She was 
gay and friendly. She told the girls funny stories, 
usually vulgar. They adored her. 

The second day I worked in the factory I became one 
of Josephine’s staunchest admirers. In the morning I 
dropped a tray of candy and it rolled like marbles. I 
waited for the abuse I was used to. But Josephine 
called, “Don’t mind that, girlie. It’s a little hard to 
begin with, isn’t it?” In the afternoon the girls ordered 
a great basket of flowers for her eighth wedding anni- 
versary. They left their tables and crowded around 
Josephine while she unwrapped them. When she opened 
their card she hesitated a moment between crying and 
laughing, and said simply: 

“Ah, girls, what did you do it fer?” 

I was apprenticed for the first few days to a young 
Bohemian girl who was more of a tyrant than Roxie 
was. I did most of her work for her and a little of my 
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own. She was very contemptuous of the girls about her 
because they spent their pay on themselves. She had to 
give hers unopened to her father, but she clothed her 
necessity as a virtue and gloried in it. She was working 
hard to “get on piece-work,” for after the first month 
the girls were recommended for piece-work, and they 
could make as much as twenty-five dollars a week if 
they were good. (At least an Italian woman who had 
worked there eight years made that much, and all the 
girls hoped to.) Her father, who had worked for three 
years on a furnace in some factory, made nineteen dol- 
lars a week, and she wanted to make more than he did. 
The two of them supported a family of six. 

At the end of my first week I was given a number for 
my boxes and a table to myself. The Italian woman who 
had been there eight years worked beside me. She had 
four children and a husband to support and she labored 
at a speed that left no room for casual visiting. The 
piece-workers had a speed mania that betided woe to 
him who stepped in their way. Rosa swore at me more 
than once in her native language and once or twice in 
mine. She stole everything I left around, even if it was 
tin foil that we wrapped the candy in. 

It was several days after I left the candy factory— 
and I left with real regret—before I got another job. 
It was late summer and the factory hands who had 
migrated during the summer had come home to find 
schoolgirls in their places. The employment offices were 
filled. The only advertisements were those for “Bonnaz 
operators” and “stitchers.”? When a big publishing 
house put an ad in the paper for fifteen girls two hun- 
dred and fifty of us answered it. I was one of the first 
girls there before seven. When the office opened at eight 
there were perhaps a hundred and fifty. By nine we 
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were a fighting, pushing mob, two hundred and fifty 
strong. In competition there is little of camaraderie. 
It was a grim battle. I was not an outsider trying to see 
what industry was like. I was one of them, and I felt 
that my next meal depended on the outcome of that 
ordeal. When, at 10:30, I reached the inner office of 
the employment manager and she hired me I was elated. 
This time I was chosen because I claimed to have had 
two years of high school. The employment manager 
boasted that almost every girl in the factory had had 
an eighth-grade education. 

My new job was that of book-inspector. I was in the 
bindery, hidden from the world by a mountain of books 
waiting to be inspected on one side and a mountain of 
books that had been inspected on the other. For nine 
hours and a half I sat behind my walls and looked 
through books for imperfections. After the first week 
I averaged sixty books an hour, not without aching 
eyes. 

After two pure-food factories I was working in the 
first factory that provided soap and towels. For finger- 
prints show on paper! In this factory we sat down. 
After sitting down the first morning for several hours 
YT pushed back the stool and stood up. A red-haired 
forelady, hideously painted, swooped down on me and 
began without any preliminaries: “Trying to do things 
different from everybody else, are you? What do you 
think those chairs are for? To look at? And watch I 
don’t catch you standing up again.” And so after six 
weeks of enforced standing I was reprimanded for not 
sitting down. It was not the worker that was considered. 
It was the article we manufactured. 

“How do you like it here?” I asked a girl working 
next me. 
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“Not. much, I been here three years and only got 
one raise. And look at Katie over there, she’s been here 
six—she’s only twenty now. Looks older, don’t she? 
Well, she started out on nine a week and she don’t get 
but eighteen after six years. They’re tight, here.” I 
made friends with Katie several days after that. It was 
difficult, for we were not allowed to talk during work- 
ing hours. I asked her why she had stayed so long. She 
shrugged her little round shoulders. 

“Oh, I like it all right and you never know when 
you’re goin’ to get in a worse place. Besides, I might 
not find any job, and then where’d I be?” 

“Have you really been here since you were four- 
teen?” I asked. 

“Sure. Why? Who told you? I ain’t missed more’n 
two weeks altogether since I come, either.” There was 
pride in her voice, and loyalty. The same loyalty that I 
had discovered at the candy factory when I left. They 
were friends of mine until I left, but they had no use 
for me when I talked of leaving. For six years, a girl 
of twenty had seen the world only after six o’clock in 
the evening. Loyalty! And yet, even I had left each 
factory reluctantly. I loathed some of their methods, 
but I had known the girls and the women and liked 
them. Perhaps it was loyalty to human contact. 
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Miss Agnes Repplier has been writing 
since 1888—chiefly essays. Her work 
eludes analysis; yet we could unhesitat- 
ingly say that all she has published is 
good. Of her seventeen or more volumes, 
from their attractive titles to their clos- 
irg sentences, her style, even if not ele- 
vated nor always especially forcible, is 
clear, graceful, and vigorous. This does 
not imply that her books lack in logical 
discussion, for her power lies in rational 
argument. Even her titles, such as Counter 
Currents, Points of View, Points of Fric- 
tion, and Under Dispute, suggest her note 
of protest and indicate a positiveness which 
is absent from merely emotional writing. 

Though Miss Repplier’s work is often 
controversial and though this is not an age 
in which men are much interested in con- 
troversy, yet her volumes have been cor- 
dially received by hosts of intelligent read- 
ers. During recent years most of her time 
has been spent in Europe. She has al- 
ways written as if her background were 
as rich as that of a cultured European 
may be, and yet with all the lucidity and 
exactness that characterize the best of 
American writing. In “Vocabulary,” she 
fulfills her own requirement that writing, 
in order to delight, should possess other 
qualities than intelligibility alone. 





A VOCABULARY 
by Acnes Reppxier 


OME years ago I wrote to a friendly author—who 
S also chanced to be a stylist—a protest against one 
of the wanton assertions in which his soul delighted: 
“Tt isn’t true, and, what is more, you knew it wasn’t 
true when you said it.” To which the answer came back 
prompt and clear: “Must I explain even to you that it 
is not a question of what I say, but how I say it?” 

Yet that man was an American, and should have felt 
with the rest of his countrymen that what he said was a 
matter of vital import to a listening—or an inattentive 
—world; but that the fashion of the saying was neg- 
ligible provided he made his meaning plain. “A lan- 
guage long employed by a delicate and critical society,” 
says Walter Bagehot, “is a treasure of dextrous felici- 
ties.” To ask from it nothing but intelligibility is to rob 
ourselves of delight as well as of distinction. It is to 
narrow our magnificent heritage of English speech to a 
bare subsistence, the only form of voluntary poverty 
which has nothing to recommend it. It is to live our in- 
tellectual life, if we have one, and the social life we must 
all have, upon a rather shabby assortment of necessary 
words, when we are rich in our own right, and can draw 
at will upon the inexhaustible funds of our inheritance. 

A professor at the University of Chicago, who re- 
cently published an “American translation” of the New 
Testament, turning it into language “intelligible to the 
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(for he is a scholar), and in the names of his readers, 
all claim to this inheritance. When he substituted a bald 
simplicity for a rich and masterful idiom, he signified 
his assent to the impoverishment of our national speech. 
There are some among us who think that if Americans 
cannot read the King James Bible, they had better learn 
to read it. Men and women without the tenth part of 
their schooling have succeeded in doing this. Its heroic 
wealth of monosyllables, which exceed those of any other 
English masterpiece, should lighten the reader’s task. 
To understand the precise significance of every word is 
not essential. To love the sight and the sound and the 
glory of them is part of a liberal education. 

There is no liberal education for the under-lan- 
guaged. They lack the avenue of approach to the best 
that has been known and thought in the world, and they 
lack the means of accurate self-interpretation. A heed- 
less clumsiness of speech denies the proprieties and 
surrenders the charm of intercourse. Chesterton says 
that Saint Francis of Assisi clung through all the naked 
simplicities of his life to one rag of luxury—the man- 
ners of a court. “The great attainable amenities” lent 
grace to his mistress, Poverty, and robbed her of no 
spiritual significance. The attainable amenities of man- 
ner and of speech, the delicacy of the chosen word, the 
subordinated richness of tone and accent—these gifts 
have been bequeathed us by the civilizations of the 
world. 

With a “treasure of dextrous felicities” always within 
reach, frugality is misplaced and unbecoming. 

Nineteen years ago Mr. Henry James gave as the 
Commencement address at Bryn Mawr College a match- 
less paper on “The Question of our Speech.” He did not 
approach this many-sided subject from all its angles. 
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He did not link the limitations of the ordinary Ameri- 
can vocabulary with the slovenliness of the ordinary 
American pronunciation, and the shrill or nasal sound 
of the ordinary American voice. He did not seem to be 
deeply troubled by the fundamental unconcern which 
makes possible this brutalization of language. If he re- 
gretted the contentment of too many American parents 
with the “vocal noises,” unmoderated and uncontrolled, 
of their offspring, he laid no emphasis upon the con- 
tentment of the same parents with the fewness and 
commonness of the words at their command. 

But for the vox Americana, “the poor dear distracted 
organ itself,” and for “formed and finished utterance,” 
he pleaded earnestly with the Bryn Mawr students, and, 
through them, with the nation at large. It was to him 
incomprehensible that a people “abundantly schooled 
and newspapered, abundantly housed, fed, clothed, 
salaried and taxed,” should have, in the matter of 
speech, so little to show for its money. The substitution 
of “limp, slack, passive tone for clear, clean, active, tidy 
tone,” was typical of a general limpness and slackness 
which nullified the best results of education. “The note 
of cheapness—of the cheap and easy—is especially fatal 
to any effect of security of intention in the speech of a 
society ; for it is scarce necessary to remind you that 
there are two very different kinds of ease: the ease that 
comes from the conquest of a difficulty, and the ease that 
comes from the vague dodging of it. In the one case you 
gain facility, in the other case you get mere looseness.” 

The phrase “security of intention” has the shining 
quality of a searchlight. It clarifies and intensifies Mr. 
James’s argument in behalf of the coherent culture of 
speech. He probably never heard the American lan- 
guage at its worst. He was by force of circumstance 
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aloof from the more furious assaults upon its dignity 
and integrity. “Amurrica” he did hear of course. It is 
universal. Also “Philadulphia.” He says he heard 
“Cubar,” “sofar,” “idear,” “tullegram,” and “twuddy,” 
—for the deciphering of which last word he gives him- 
self much credit. But the compound flowers of speech 
which bloom on every side of us were lost to him because 
of his limited acquaintance with the product of our 
public schools, and with the cultural processes of street, 
workshop, and office. From this rich array we can cull 
many blossoms which he must have been happy enough 
to miss. “Whaja got?” “Wherya goin’?” “Waja say?” 
“Had jer lunch?” “Don? leggo of it!” “ *Sall I can say.” 
“Na less’n fifty cents.” “I yusta know ’im.” “Wanna 
g’wout?” All of which blendings suggest the fatal 
“Dom-scum” of the greedy chaplain in Daudet’s story 
of the “Three Christmas Masses.” 

The overworked American r has intruded itself upon 
all observers; but some have failed to notice the whim- 
sicalities of the letter g, which absents itself from its 
post at the end of certain words, as “goin?” and 
“talkin’,” only to force an entrance into the middle of 
others, as “ongvelope.” An Amherst professor has in- 
formed us that the word girl may be rendered—accord- 
ing to locality—as gal, gél, gil, goil, gedl, gyurl, gur- 
rel, girrel and girl. All of these variants he heard on 
the tongues of the native-born. The No Man’s Land of 
the immigrant he has not ventured to invade. That the 
child of the immigrant corrupts the already unbraced 
speech of the child of the native-born is a fact so un- 
deniable that educators have recognized the danger, and 
have striven to counteract it. The youthful Pole and the 
youthful Serb forget their own tongues without acquir- 
ing ours. I have listened for ten minutes to the voluble 
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utterances of half a dozen young Jews in a Fifth Ave- 
nue bus before it dawned on me that they were not 
speaking Yiddish, but what was meant to be, and 
thought to be, English. “We have among us, multiplied 
a thousandfold,” says a despairing philologist, “the 
man without a language.” 

Ten years ago the first Good Speech Week was 
started as a protest against this careless corruption of 
our tongue. Its object was to awaken in the alert Ameri- 
can mind some conception of what language means, and 
what advantages may accrue from its preservation. Un- 
fortunately, the wave of sentiment which popularized 
Old Home Week, and Boy Scout Week, and Mother’s 
Day, and No More War Day, was necessarily lacking 
when so abstract a thing as speech came under consid- 
eration. People saw the point, but could not dilate with 
any emotion over it. 

Moreover, incidental diversions, like wearing a white 
carnation, or revisiting one’s birthplace, are easy and 
pleasant, while fundamental reforms are admittedly 
laborious. Therefore the promoters of the movement 
were compelled to overemphasize its practical utility. 
Pupils in the public schools were told that clear con- 
vincing speech in a pleasant well-modulated voice was a 
financial as well as a social asset. “Invest in Good 
Speech. It pays daily dividends,” was a slogan which 
might have startled Mr. James, but which was expected 
to carry weight with the great American public. 

And “American” is a word of wondrous import to its 
hearers. The educators who were striving to persuade 
the youth of this country to speak with correctness a 
language which they were obliged to admit had been im- 
ported from England, eliminated, as far as possible, the 
unpopular adjective “English.” There were rare and 
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bold allusions to the “English tongue” ; but for the most 
part the appeal was made for “pure, forceful, American 
speech.” Schoolchildren were asked to pledge them- 
selves not to dishonor the “American language” by lop- 
ping off syllables, or using base substitutes for yes and 
no. One school had an “ain’tless week.” Another put up 
a poster, “Remember the final G.” Shops inserted the 
more familiar Good Speech apostrophes in their ad- 
vertisements. Moving-picture producers screened them 
with “Topics of the Times.” A few enterprising clergy- 
men preached sermons on “The Integrity of Lan- 
guage,” and “The Sanctity of Words.” A Detroit club 
registered a heroic resolution to avoid the cheaper forms 
of slang—such expressions as “Say, lissen”; “You said 
something”; “Dll say so,” and “What do you know 
about that?” It was felt that when men dispensed with 
these familiar and beloved phrases, they would have to 
think up other phrases to replace them; and that any 
thinking about the words they used every day could not 
fail to be a novel and stimulating process. 

That we are a phrase-ridden nation is apparent to 
every newspaper reader. A few of the cheapest combi- 
nations—“red-blooded men,” “great open spaces,” 
“battle of the sexes,”—have been drained dry of sub- 
stance in moving-picture halls. It is the exclusive privi- 
lege of the film to “send the red corpuscles tingling 
through the veins” of the stolid audience which sits 
motionless and soporific as though asphyxiated by the 
foul air. But “God’s out-of-doors” still lingers on the 
printed page; and so does the misappropriated word, 
“colorful,” and “tang”—a bit of educated slang worse 
than the slang of the gutters. A purist has recently pro- 
tested against the substitution of “home” for “house”? 
in the notices of real-estate agents; and the daily ad- 
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vertisements of American women’s clothing as designed 
for “milady’s wear” is an intolerable affectation. “Cor- 
rectness, that humble merit of prose,” is not out of place 
in the walks of commercial life. 

An American critic has called our attention to the 
fact that Henry James habitually conveys his elusive 
and somewhat complicated conceptions in the simplest 
terms at his command. The sentences are involved; “his 
concern is to be precise, not to be clear”; the words are 
plain, unpretentious and well-bred. “It is the speech of 
cultivated England. It is the speech of England, culti- 
vated or not.” 

This instinctive preference for the tried and tested, 
for the blazed trail of language, is held to indicate a 
lack of intellectual curiosity ; but Mr. James was intel- 
lectually so curious that common human curiosity, 
which is part of our normal make-up, was frozen out of 
his consciousness. It was intellectual curiosity which in- 
terested him profoundly in British speech, carried by 
fate to an alien continent, and forced at the bayonet’s 
point upon an incredible array of alien populations. 

“Keep in sight the interesting truth that no lan- 
guage, so far back as our acquaintance with history 
goes, has known any such ordeal, any such stress and 
strain, as was to await the English in this new com- 
munity. It came over, as the phrase is, without fear and 
without guile, to find itself transplanted to spaces it 
had never dreamed, in its comparative humility, of 
covering, to conditions it had never dreamed, in its 
comparative innocence, of meeting; to find itself 
grafted on a social and political order that was without 
precedent, and incalculably expansive.” 

It was a mighty experience for a tongue which had 
been guarded with some tenderness at home, and which 
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had grown in excellence with every generation of Eng- 
lishmen. I know of no single line which expresses the 
perfection of language as it is expressed in Dr. John- 
son’s analysis of Dryden’s prose: “What is little is gay; 
what is great is splendid.” The whole duty of the edu- 
cated writer, the whole enjoyment of the educated 
reader, are compressed into those ten words. 

Mr. James is not the only critic who has pondered 
upon the mutual reactions of men and speech, upon the 
phrases which have been forged by human emotions, 
and upon the human emotions which have been in turn 
swayed by the traditional force of phrases. 

“If reason may be trusted,” says Mr. Henry Sedg- 
wick, “nevertheless its processes must be expressed in 
words; and words are full of prejudices, inheritors of 
old partisanships, most fitful in their elusive and subtle 
metamorphoses.” 

The richness of allusion in our every-day language 
escapes notice, but it is not without its influence on our 
subconscious conceptions. The careless cruelty of the 
phrase, “Hanging is too good for him,” echoes the con- 
scious cruelty of the persecutor, as he lives, hating and 
hateful, in Pilgrim’s Progress. The solemn swing of 
“From now to Doomsday,” is heavy with the weight 
of medievalism. The great traditions of Christianity 
have powerfully affected the languages of the Western 
world, and have lent them incomparable splendor and 
sweetness. The Spanish tongue is so full of religious 
derivatives that it has been called the language of 
prayer. Just as the Italian who cannot read sees his 
Bible on the walls of church and cloister and campo 
santo, so the Spaniard who cannot read hears the 
echoes of his creed in the words he uses all his life, and 
responds instinctively to their dominion. 
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Strange and interesting links in the story of the 
human race are revealed in the study of phraseology. 
Strange and interesting influences—national, religious, 
and industrial—are at work on our speech today. 
Linguistic idiosyncrasies are social idiosyncrasies. I 
thought of this when I heard an American prelate—a 
man of learning and piety—allude in a sermon to “the 
most important and influential of the saints and mar- 
tyrs.” It sounded aggressively modern. “Powerful” is 
a word well-fitted to the Church Triumphant. “Virgo 
potens” is as significant and as satisfying as “Virgo 
clemens.” But “important” has a bustling accent, and 
an “influential” martyr suggests a heavenly banking- 
house. 

I have read in the reports of far-traveled adventurers 
that the most convincing example of language reflect- 
ing social conditions may be found in the speech of cer- 
tain African tribes who have a separate word for the 
killing of each and every undesired relative; one word 
for the killing of an uncle and another for the killing of 
an aunt; one word for the killing of a grandfather and 
another for the killing of a grandson. A rich and precise 
vocabulary to properly express the recurrent incidents 
of life. 

Educated Englishmen and Americans have gen- 
erously admired the careful art with which the educated 
Frenchman uses his incomparable tongue. Santayana 
says that this precision is part of the “profound re- 
search and perfect lucidity which has made French 
scholarship one of the glories of European culture.” 
' Henry James compared the vowel-cutting of the French 
actor and orator to the gem-cutting of the French 
lapidary. Lord Morley sorrowfully confessed that the 
French have more regard for their language, whether 
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they are writing it or speaking it, than the English have 
for theirs. 

It is a severe and conscientious, as well as a tender 
and a proud regard. It is part of the intellectual dis- 
cipline of the nation. 

For France, ever on the alert to guard this high in- 
heritance, is far from the danger of complacency. She 
watches sharply for any indication of slackness on the 
part of her educators. It is not enough that a young 
engineer should be accurately informed unless he can 
accurately voice his information; unless he can write a 
clear, concise, intelligent, and well-ordered report. A 
schoolboy is expected to be what Mr. James calls “tidy” 
in his speech. An actress is required to be articulate, 
pleasing and precise, to give to every word she utters its 
meaning and its charm. 

The high-pitched, artificial, and eminently ill-bred 
voices of many American actresses unfit them for their 
profession. They can act intelligently, but they cannot 
speak agreeably. The stage has always been the expo- 
nent of correct vocalization, of that delicacy, finality, 
and finish which sets high the standard of speech. It 
was left for an American dramatist to complain that 
he was compelled to rewrite his play in order to elimi- 
nate all the words which his leading lady mispro- 
nounced. 

If some Americans can speak superlatively well, why 
cannot more Americans speak pleasingly? Nature is not 
to blame for our deficiencies. The fault is ours. The 
good American voice is very good indeed. Subtle and 
sweet inheritances linger in its shaded vowels. Pro- . 
priety and a sense of distinction control its cadences. 
It has more animation than the English voice, and a 
richer emotional range. The American is less embar- 
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rassed by his emotions than is the Englishman, and 
when he feels strongly the truth, or the shame, or the 
sorrow his words convey, his voice grows vibrant and 
appealing. He senses his mastery over a diction “nobly 
robust and tenderly vulnerable.” The formed and fin- 
ished utterances of an older civilization entrance his 
attentive ear. 

Next to the conquest of the world by the Latin tongue 
through the power and sovereignty of Rome comes the 
conquest of the world by the English tongue through 
the colonizing genius of England. In the second year 
of the Great War, when the vision of “der Tag” still 
illuminated German hearts, and Lissauer had expressed 
with animation his distaste for English interlopers, 
there were sanguine schoolmen in Germany who 
prophesied that a conquering Fatherland would drive 
“the bastard tongue of canting island-pirates” back to 
the British shores, and replace it elsewhere with the 
blessing of the German speech, “which comes direct 
from the hand of God.” 

This reform has been temporarily sidetracked; and, 
for the present, one hundred and sixty million people 
are making shift to converse in such English as they can 
master. If the mastery be imperfect, the responsiveness 
of these multiplying multitudes to images evoked by a 
world-wide tongue is the most stupendous fact in 
modern history. Dr. Arnold Schroer has emphasized a 
blessed truth when he says that the cultural connection 
between England and the United States has never been 
broken, and that their common language, as represented 
by their common literature, gives them a common pur- 
pose and a common delight in life. In so far as this 
language is the expression of jurisprudence, of democ- 
racy, of mercantile adventure, it is a strong link between 
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nations that have builded on the same foundations. 
In so far as it is the medium of social and intellectual 
pleasures, it is an indissoluble bond. Our conversation 
with our friends in Boston or New York ties us up with 
English men and women conversing with their friends 
in remote quarters of the globe. The treasures of the 
“island-pirates” are our treasures. The heaped-up gold 
of Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Keats is part of 
our spending money. 

With truth has it been said that reading and writing 
constitute a liberal education if one is taught what to 
read and how to write. 


FRED NEWTON SCOTT 
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Fred Newton Scott, now Emeritus Pro- 
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been a leader in organizing and promot- 
ing learned societies, and he has at one 
time and another been president of every 
important linguistic society in America: 

In his attitude toward language and its 
use, Dr. Scott is a liberal. To him language 
is a living and growing thing, and the 
modes of its growth and change are end- 
lessly fascinating. The brief comparative 
study of British and American usage which 
is here reprinted is a digest of an address 
delivered in London in 1924 before the 
British Philological Society. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN VERNACULAR 
by Frep Newton Scott 


HAT England and America, in some of their 
favorite modes of expression, have drifted far 
apart is apparent to every one, but it still remains to 
be asked how far they have diverged, and in what direc- 
tion. I suggest the hypothesis that the degree of diver- 
gence between the two vernaculars varies inversely as 
the degree of importance of the subject matter. That is, 
when the ideas to be expressed are trivial or facetious, 
the two vernaculars differ so widely that they may al- 
most be said to be foreign languages one to the other. 
When, on the other hand, the subject matter is purely 
practical or commonplace the divergence, though 
noticeable, is of secondary importance. And finally, 
when the subject matter is of the highest quality, being 
concerned with ideal values and fundamental concepts, 
the divergence is so slight as to be almost negligible. 
We may thus distinguish three spheres: first, the idiom 
of slang (or of violent colloquialism) ; second, the idiom 
of commonplace reality; and third, the idiom of intel- 
lectual interests. 

That American slang differs fundamentally and in 
almost all respects from British slang is easily demon- 
strated. One has only to refer to the blankness of ex- 
pression of an American who, in the hope of beguiling 
a weary hour on the railway train, opens a copy of 
Punch, or, on the other hand, to the puzzlement of the 
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the more frivolous parts of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Each, as he wrestles with the idiom of the other, finds 
himself confronted by a set of words, phrases, and 
metaphors to the meaning of which nothing in his train- 
ing or experience furnishes a proper clue. To most 
Americans English slang, when it is not brutal, is 
singularly vapid. To say nothing of bloody, which 
seems to occupy a bad eminence of its own, such terms 
as old thing, ripping, top hole, tripper, not arf, and 
bally, are not only unintelligible (on a first contact), 
but fatuous. They suggest to an American something 
Just a degree above the drivelings of senility. Silly old 
ass, which Barrie uses several times in Peter Pan, is to 
me quite intolerable and degrades the scenes in which it 
occurs. 

On the other hand, what can the untutored English- 
man make of our smart, swaggering, often illiterate 
slang phrases, spawned by the hundred every day, many 
perishing almost as soon as they are brought into 
existence? I give a few choice examples: Give him the 
raze for fair, kid those roughnecks along, attaboy, 
packs a mean wallop, yow’re all wet, peddles a keen line, 
stewed to the gills, he’s the berries, strut your stuff. 
How will he translate our intensive he as in he-stuff, 
he-literature, he-togs, he-hustling and even he-man? 
Or our explosive monosyllables, slob, yap, pep, guff, 
buck, bunk, simp? Or our poor series,—poor fish, poor 
soak, poor boob, poor shrimp, poor dub, with their 
not less expressive counterparts, stinker and piker? 
Where will he learn the esoteric meaning of key-noter, 
weisenheimer, some smear, a necker, a golddigger, a 
sugar daddy? 

Tor most of these terms there is, I venture to say, 
no precise, certainly no adequate, equivalent in British 
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speech either standard or colloquial. They are the 
spontaneous expression of American traits, emotions, 
and experiences that have no counterparts in British 
character or life. 

The divergence of American from English idiom in 
this region of speech becomes still more evident when 
either side attempts to reproduce the other’s modes of 
expression. Even if the words are properly chosen and 
correctly pronounced, the borrowed expression, like 
Sentimental Tommy’s “dagont,” usually fails to accord 
with the context, and when choice of words, pronuncia- 
tion and fitness to the emergency are all combined and 
marshaled with the utmost cunning, some minute freak 
of intonation or emphasis inevitably betrays the 
forgery. 

The story is told of Mark Twain that one morning, 
as he was shaving in his bathroom, he cut himself im 
the cheek, whereupon, without regard to the household 
amenities, he uttered a series of the most horrible im- 
precations. To his astonishment there presently came 
floating back to him from the adjoining bedroom the 
same oaths in the same order but in a feminine voice. 
The humorist paused to listen to them, and then re- 
marked sadly: “You’ve got the words, Livy, but you 
haven’t got the tune.” Something like this on a large 
scale is what happens when an Englishman, especially 
an English writer of fiction, meddles with American 
colloquialisms. He may get the words but the tune 
usually escapes him. 

But passing now to the second sector of idiom, that 
which is concerned with commonplace realities, I find 
that its sphere is much more contracted than is gener- 
ally believed. In speaking of the great majority of 
material things, England and America employ precisely 
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the same terms. A spade is a spade in both countries. A 
bird is a bird (though in New York City it may be a 
boid). Pen, ink, paper, bread, milk, honey, eggs, cheese, 
water, soap, wood, cotton, wool, glass, nails, apples, 
pears, peaches, grass, weeds, teeth, tongue, lips, nose, 
iron, steel, copper, brass, chair, stool, rug, carpet, win- 
dow, door, ceiling,—all of these terms and thousands 
more by which we talk about every-day things that 
appeal to our senses are both good English and good 
American. 

But because a few indispensable terms drawn from 
the vocabulary of daily routine differ widely in the two 
vernaculars the assumption is natural that the number 
of such words is very large, and this impression is 
heightened by the fact that the things designated are 
those which usually meet us at the barrier—railway 
tickets, foods, shops, tubes, lifts, laundry lists, gar- 
ments, and the like. We need then, at this point, to 
answer two leading questions. First, how many words 
in this class differ in the two vernaculars, and second, 
how large a percentage of the total vocabulary do these 
divergences constitute. 

The New Oxford Dictionary contains 401,047 
words, of which at least 200,000 are words in current 
use. A careful examination of several hundred pages 
of the dictionary shows that the number of entries 
marked “United States” varies between one and two 
per cent of the current vocabulary, or, to be precise, 
1.4 per cent to 1.95 per cent, and of these words, not 
more than one-fifth are in what may be called urgent 
use. That is, the greater proportion of them are words 
that would not be used at all in communications about 
commonplace affairs. We may say then, that out of 
200,000 words in current use in England, there will be 
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not more than 400 words that are urgently required for 
current use in America. A similar count of selected 
portions of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary shows 
that the proportion of English words unfamiliar to 
Americans will not be greatly different from this. 

The conclusions that may be drawn are not without 
interest. An American who committed to memory—let 
us say—a select list of 400 to 600 words used currently 
in Great Britain but not in the United States, or an 
Englishman who mastered a similar list of Ameri- 
canisms, would be adequately equipped for the shocks 
and chances of a foreign tour, or even of a foreign resi- 
dence, among his English-speaking cousins. The Eng- 
lishman equipped with this list could order his bath, 
his breakfast, his bill, even his booze, though we are 
here getting into the region of slang. He could make a 
long-distance call without speaking of trunks, he could 
secure orchestra seats in place of stalls, arrange for a 
round trip instead of a return journey, and speak of a 
freight car instead of a goods van. He could pay taxes 
instead of rates, ask the way to the drug store instead 
of to a chemist’s shop, seek the entrance to the subway 
instead of to the tube or underground, and have his 
wife’s purchases charged at a drygoods store instead of 
put down at a draper’s shop. In short, he could go 
through all of the humdrum of business and social life 
without incurring either rebuke or ridicule. And the 
same thing is true of the American in England. When 
this can be said of any two languages, the abyss between 
them is neither wide nor deep. The differences may be 
noticeable, may even at times be annoying, but in all 
probability they will cause amusement rather than 
chagrin. 

Of the third sector of idiom, which I have called the 
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idiom of intellectual interests, there is not much to be 
said except to repeat and emphasize the fact that here 
Great Britain and the United States find themselves at 
last on common ground. In all the words and patterns 
of speech used to express the profoundest and most use- 
ful ideas—in all the forms that must be employed in 
debating the crucial questions of life, thought, and con- 
duct, the two languages differ slightly, if at all. One 
might safely offer a large reward to any one who could 
assemble a dozen indispensable words of this class of 
which the meanings differ appreciably in the two ver- 
naculars. Liberty, justice, law, hope, belief, love, duty, 
have the same force in England as in America. 

If British idiom and American have unavoidably 
drifted apart, it is fortunate that the break has come 
in the petty or commonplace sector. The only cause for 
alarm, if there is one, is not that the Englishman may 
be unable to order a dinner in the American tongue, 
or that the American may find himself in the wrong 
motor bus, but that as time goes on the two moieties of 
the English-speaking world, growing apart in habits 
of thought, may ultimately come to attach divergent 
meanings to the words that describe their temper, ideals, 
and national aspirations; in short, that they may lose 
the power to be mutually intelligible when they speak 
internationally. Such an eventuality would set back the 
timepiece of civilization a century and a half. 
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For forty years Henry van Dyke has 
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In “The Fringe of Words” he deals 


with the dull subject of denotation and 
connotation of words, and he somehow 
manages to make it pleasant reading with- 
out resorting to any obvious tricks of 
style. 


THE FRINGE OF WORDS 
by Henry van Dyxe 


T seems to be generally agreed, just now, that some- 
body ought to “do something for English,” which 

is assumed to be in a parlous state. I believe an exten- 
sive league (or association, if you prefer that word) 
has already been formed, and is actually functioning, 
for the purpose of protecting our beloved language 
from the dangerous modern influences which threaten 
it, on the one hand, through the ignorance and laziness 
of the vulgar who content themselves with a poorhouse 
vocabulary of slang, and, on the other hand, through 
the pernicious activity of high-browed scholars and 
artists who are overloading it with cacophonous poly- 
syllabic compounds and strange bric-a-brac borrowed 
from foreign tongues. (I purposely illustrate what I 
deplore.) But is it just to imply that these dangers 
are altogether modern? They have been deprecated 
since the time when Thomas Fuller noted the “Chau- 
cerisms” in Spenser, and The Spectator regarded such 
words as “sham” and “mob” as common cant. All that 
we can fairly say is that in our times the tendencies 
towards over-distension and impoverishment both seem 
unduly active. The dictionaries have swollen enor- 
mously, one might almost say dropsically: 317,000 
terms in the one-volume Standard; and in the many 
volumes of the New English enough to supply a man 
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utes a day. Contrariwise the store of words actually 
used by some of the new novelists and the new poets 
looks pitifully meager when we remember that Shake- 
speare employed 15,000 and Milton 8,000 in his poems. 

But the real perils of the English language today, in 
my judgment, lie not in expansion or in contraction 
of vocabulary; but much more in a certain noisy care- 
lessness or sloppy indifference; a failure to recognize 
that thought is desirable not only before speech but also 
in speech; an apparent numbness to the finer sense of 
words. The effects of this creeping paralysis may be 
observed constantly in streets and shops and ball-rooms, 
and frequently in books and newspapers. For example, 
a distinguished historian writes that he proposes to 
‘“Cassess” a certain character, when he has no intention 
of taxing it, but simply means to estimate its worth. 
A popular novelist makes his hero leave a room “pre- 
cipitously,” yet without throwing him down the stairs 
or letting him leap from a window. An ardent adver- 
tiser proclaims the “slogan” of his ready-made cloth- 
ing, although his purposes are all pacific. Even a phi- 
losopher, a Platonist, writes that certain plays “an- 
trigue” him, when evidently he means not that they per- 
plex him, but merely that they interest him. 

These, you may say, are only slips of the pen, 
mistakes which are insignificant and may be readily 
pardoned. But when the carelessness which they show 
becomes habitual and general, when it pervades, not 
only ordinary conversation but also many highly 
praised books of prose and verse, we may well ask our- 
selves whether this is not rather a disquieting symp- 
tom. Language as an instrument of human culture and 
intercourse (perhaps superior to the moving pictures, 
which are dumb) derives its highest value from the 
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power of its words finely to convey the different shades 
and degrees of human thought and feeling. Losing this, 
how shall we replace it? Our English will be no more 
“the tongue that Shakespeare spake,” but the petty 
jargon of a jazz-party, or the loud-sounding, little 
meaning verbiage of a patent-medicine promoter. 

Let us reluctantly admit, then, that perhaps this is 
a time when somebody should “do something for Eng- 
lish.” What is it that ought to be done? Evidently little 
will be accomplished by stately resolutions in favor of 
upholding “standards,” adopted by such select bodies 
as the American Academy, most of whose members al- 
ready have a pleasing conviction that they use pretty 
good English—or at least try to do so. Nor do I reckon 
that much benefit will accrue from the outpouring of 
verbal vials of wrath upon the younger generation for 
their supposed consentaneous defects of grammar and 
morals. Reform is seldom effected by abuse. It would 
be far more to the purpose to lay a finger upon some 
of the probable causes of the dreaded degeneracy ; or, 
better still, to suggest ways of thinking and feeling 
about our language which may have in them some 
remedial and reinvigorating power. For, after all, 
thought and feeling are the most potent remedies. 

It is in this line that I venture to offer my small con- 
tribution. I have no new philosophy of language, no 
new system of doctrine about poetry, to present. May 
the kind stars forbid that I should rush in where truant 
angels have not feared to tread. All that I want to do 
is to direct consideration to a certain element, or qual- 
ity, of language which is too often overlooked, and 
to suggest that this consideration may throw some 
light upon the important and vexed question of poetic 
diction. 
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For poetry, as it is the earliest form, is also the most 
enduring and powerful form of literature, and does 
most to enlarge and illuminate human intercourse. “It 
is the poets,” writes Sir Walter Raleigh, “who pre- 
serve language from pollution and enrich it with new 
powers. They redeem words from degradation by a 
single noble employment. They establish a tradition 
that bridges over the treacherous currents and quick- 
sands of time and fashion.” I hold therefore that good 
poetry is of great value to a people. It not only begets 
good prose, but also nourishes and keeps alive those 
sentiments of “admiration, hope, and love” by which 
we live. And it offers for their communication from 
mind to mind, from generation to generation, wonder- 
fully condensed and lasting and beautiful forms. 
These, it seems to me, are woven of the words that be- 
long to the wedding garment of poetry. They are the 
true poetic diction. I should like to trace briefly the 
path of experience by which I was led to this conclusion. 
For, as Plutarch says, “It was not so much by means 
of words I came to a complete understanding of things, 
as that from things I somehow had an experience which 
enabled me to follow the meaning of words.” 

You remember, of course, the famous dispute on the 
subject of poetic diction between Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, both of them poets who knew how to write 
clear and pregnant prose. Wordsworth’s youthful 
spirit, disappointed in the great hopes which he had 
staked on the French Revolution, had turned from 
politics to poetry. He sought to begin, in that ideal 
region, a more successful revolution against the tyr- 
anny of conventional thought and artificial, stilted, 
unmeaning language which had enchained the Eng- 
lish poets, with rare exceptions, since the days of Mil- 
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ton. He wished to break these bonds and return to 
reality, simplicity, freedom; to get closer to nature and 
human nature; to let feeling and imagination work 
with the material which life itself gives, and weave the 
garment of poesy with the threads of common speech. 
In this adventure his friend Coleridge set out with him, 
though in a more romantic spirit. The volume of 
Lyrical Ballads which they published together in 1798 
is the first low milestone of a new departure in English 
verse. Compare this little book with Goldsmith’s anthol- 
ogy, ‘he Beauties of English Poesy, made in 1767, and 
you feel at once that literature is on a new road with a 
new star to guide it. 

But as Wordsworth traveled this road, enduring 
with calm self-confidence the ridicule of those who 
thought him on the way to imbecility, and winning the 
praise and honor of the few choice spirits who saw the 
wayside beauty and the wide commanding outlooks of 
the path he trod, he felt more and more the strange 
temptation of poets to explain themselves and their 
works in prose, to justify by theory and defend with 
argument the poems which were conceived in emotion 
and fashioned by the instinct of joy. The brief “Ad- 
vertisement” in the Lyrical Ballads of 1798, was ex- 
panded, two years later, into a long and elaborate 
“Preface.” This again was enlarged in the edition of his 
collected poems in 1815, and he added to it an “Appen- 
dix” on poetic diction, and an “Essay Supplementary 
to the Preface,” on the nature and function of poetry. 
All these are well worth reading even today, being 
written in lucid, vigorous, and at times most eloquent 
English, and filled with luminous criticism of life and 
literature. 

But the special point of interest for us now is the 
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theory which Wordsworth sets forth in regard to the 
language proper to poetry. This theory may be re- 
duced to a logical sequence of three affirmations. First: 
The real language of humble and rustic men has a su- 
preme excellence “because such men hourly communi- 
cate with the best objects from which the best part of 
language is originally derived.” Second: “A selection 
of language really used” by such men, when “fitted to 
metrical arrangement,” becomes the best medium for 
imparting “that sort of pleasure which a poet may 
rationally endeavor to impart.” Third: “It may be 
safely affirmed that there neither is, nor can be, any 
essential difference between the language of prose and 
metrical composition.” 

Coleridge, a greater critic though a lesser poet, as- 
sailed these three positions, and particularly the last, 
in his Biographia Literaria. With the disconcerting 
frankness of a friend he shows that Wordsworth’s mild 
reservations (“selection of language,” “metrical ar- 
rangement,” and the like) reduce his theory to a truism 
or a nullity ; that his own poetry produces its most won- 
derful effects when he uses a diction which is distinctly 
not the ordinary speech of humble and rustic men, but 
something very different, both in the order of the words 
and in the meaning which they convey; that he is at his 
best as a poet when his genius escapes from the fetters 
of his theory and he writes as all the great masters have 
written, in language which, whether plain or stately, is 
essentially poetic, creative, illuminating, revealing, sur- 
prising us, not always as Keats said “by a fine excess,” 
but sometimes also by a fine simplicity. Coleridge gives 
many excellent illustrations of this. Let us take two of 
our own, both from the first edition of Lyrical Ballads. 
The first is an invitation to a country walk: 
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And hark! how blithe the throstle sings! 
And he is no mean preacher ; 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher. ... 


Enough of science and of art; 

Close up these barren leaves; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


The second is from a poem more in the grand manner, 
the “Lines written near Tintern Abbey”: 


. ts Dave learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


It is idle to say that there is no essential difference 
between this language and the language of prose. There 
is a vital difference which we feel instinctively. It is 
more than the charm of meter. It is something in the 
choice of words, in their power of evocation, which 
makes the language, not in the old sense, but in the true 
sense, poetic diction. 

Now, what is that magical something, so easy to per- 
ceive, so hard to define? Coleridge did not help me with 
this question, but left me, like his Ancient Mariner, very 
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much at sea. I knew that there was a difference between 
prose and poetry, something more than the difference 
between free rhythm and musical meter, but I could get 
no suggestion of its nature until one day, some twenty 
years ago, I came upon certain passages in The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology by William James. 

“Knowledge about a thing,” wrote this acute philos- 
opher, “is knowledge of its relations. Acquaintance with 
it is limitation to the bare impression which it makes. Of 
most of its relations we are only aware in the penumbral, 
nascent way of a ‘fringe’ of inarticulated affinities about 
it. In all our voluntary thinking there is some topic or 
subject about which all the members of the thought re- 
volve. . . . Relation to our topic or interest is con- 
stantly felt in the fringe, and particularly the relation 
of harmony or discord, of furtherance or hindrance of 
the topic. When the sense of furtherance is there, we are 
‘all right’ ; with the sense of hindrance we are dissatisfied 
and perplexed, and cast about us for other thoughts. 
Now, any thought the quality of whose fringe lets us 
feel ourselves ‘all right,’ is an acceptable member of our 
thinking, whatever kind of thought it may otherwise 
be.” 

These propositions, and others akin to them, William 
James expanded through many pages and illustrated 
with curves and cubes and straight lines and other 
geometrical figures, after the approved but somewhat 
bewildering method of modern psychologists. But the 
idea that caught and held my attention, according to 
the very doctrine which Mr. James set forth, was some- 
thing that lay beyond “the limitation of the bare im- 
pression,” something in the region of relations and 
affinities, the country of the “fringe.” 

If it be true, I said to myself, that things and 
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thoughts have these fringes, these suffusions, these 
psychic overtones about them, may not the same be true 
of words, which are the symbols of thoughts and the 
images of things? Certainly words carry with them a 
subtle yet perceptible atmosphere of relations and sug- 
gestions beyond their literal meaning, a personal aura, 
as it were, derived sometimes from their sound (for the 
real word is always something heard, of which the writ- 
ten letters are only a conventional sign), or coming it 
may be from their associations, or a dim remembrance 
of their origin in some ancient tongue; or gathered from 
their use in human intercourse, and clinging to them, 
like “the odors of the valleys” which de Guérin’s young 
Centaur perceived about his mother when she returned 
from her roaming in the outer world to their cave among 
the mountains. This indefinable power of suggestion and 
evocation in words is their magic, their secret of inter- 
pretation and revelation, the hidden source from which 
their color and their fragrance rise like an exhalation. 

It seemed to me, at the time, that this idea might be 
a clue to lead me through the labyrinth of discussion 
about the nature of the diction proper to poetry, and 
bring me at least a little nearer to the truth. I disfigured 
(or enriched) the margin of a page in Professor James’s 
valuable text-book with a written note: “Poetic lan- 
guage—lits value and beauty derived from these fringes 
of words.” Since then I have thought much about the 
suggestion, and tried to test it by application to various 
poems, in order to discover what truth it contained, and 
what were the limitations to be observed to prevent it 
from exaggerating itself into a falsehood. 

Of course, the reader trained in the subtleties of 
thought and the niceties of expression is aware of these 
limitations, reservations, and exceptions before they are 
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stated, and takes them for granted without discussion. 
For example, that some words have more, some less, and 
some very little of this fringe, this awra of suggestion, 
about them; that the effect even of the richest words 
depends a good deal on the intelligence and sensitiveness 
of the listener or the reader, and that some men are born 
color-blind to language, and others in the glare of the 
electric light achieve color-blindness; that a consid- 
erable part both of excellent prose and of admirable 
verse is written in very plain and simple words which 
derive what Sir Walter Raleigh calls their “bare in- 
tolerable force” from the way in which they are used, 
the order in which they are arranged, or the stark sin- 
cerity with which they express a deep and powerful 
feeling; that the central elements of poetry, strong 
emotion and vivid imagination, are more important than 
verbal magic and musical charm; these are propositions 
which every sensible man will admit without argument. 

But after these limitations are accepted, what re- 
mains of value in this suggestion of the fringe of words 
as a thing to be considered in poetry? I think there re- 
mains a two-fold truth, one side of which raises a barrier 
against bad diction, while the other indicates the way to 
language which will clothe the poet’s thought in beauty. 

There are words which are distinctly non-poetie— 
scientific terms; technical phrases of law or business ; 
mere colloquialisms, like “Oh, say”; and ancient clichés 
of imagery which have been worn smooth by much han- 
dling. There are also words which, by reason of ludi- 
crous or trivial associations, are positively anti-poetic, 
because they break the “stream of thought” and create 
that “sense of hindrance” which, as William James Says, 
leaves us “dissatisfied and perplexed.” This is why some 
of the verses of the Impressionists and the Vers Librists 
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are so hard to read and so impossible to remember. They 
are like packs of firecrackers, exploding in a series of 
violent concussions. Or they are like dull rivers, laden 
with absurd débris, trailing through a region of back- 
yards and scrap-heaps. 

Here are a few illustrations of anti-poetic diction. A 
late Georgian poet, writing about the sunset, describes 
the Earth as a weary Titan, 


Panting red pants into the dying day. 
Mr. Carl Sandburg says, 
The past is a bucket of ashes. 


Now, “ashes of the past” was once a poetic phrase, 
though it has now become rather a cliché. But when you 
lug in the “bucket,” it makes one think of the janitor 
and the garbage-can. Mr. Edgar Lee Masters writes, in 
a much-noticed book of free verse, 


Knowlt Hoheimer ran away to the war 
The day before Carl Trenary 

Swore out a warrant through Justice Arnett 
For stealing hogs. 


Spoon River Anthology, from which this extract is 
taken, is a good volume of raw material for vivid short 
stories in prose, but to call it poetry is to manhandle a 
sacred word. 

On the other side, there is a kind of language which 
by virtue of its fringe of associations belongs to poetry, 
and has a singular power to enhance its beauty and to 
deepen its meaning. It is in this diction that the finest 
passages, the most memorable lines, are written. Some- 
times it is by the succession or stately ordering of rich 
phrases that the effect is produced, like the unrolling of 
a splendid tapestry. Sometimes it is by a single touch 
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that the imagination is evoked and the passage irra- 
diated. This is what Tennyson meant, and illustrated, 
in his fine poem ‘“T’o Virgil”: 
All the charm of all the Muses often flowering 
in a lonely word. 


In Shakespeare’s thirtieth sonnet is another example: 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past. 


In prose the meaning is simply this: “While I am 
quietly thinking I begin to recollect past events.” But 
in poetry sweet silent thought is holding the sessions of 
her court, and remembrance is summoned as a witness. 

In “Samson Agonistes,” Milton puts these words into 
the mouth of old Manoa, standing by the dead body of 
his mighty son: 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


What a magic there is in that word “quiet,” with its 
reminiscence of the Latin requiescat, and of the verse in 
the Psalms, “Then are they glad because they be quiet ; 
so he bringeth them unto their desired haven.” 

One of Wordsworth’s shorter poems begins thus: 


There is an Eminence,—of these our hills 
The last that parleys with the setting sun. 


It is enough for prose to say that this hill is touched by 
the latest ray of sunset while the other hills are in 
shadow. But poetry will have it that the mountain ““par- 
leys” with the departing sun in that golden hour. 
Take two or three illustrations from living American 
poets. Edwin Markham writes of the death of Lincoln: 
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And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


George Woodberry in his elegy, “The North Shore 
Watch,” says: 


Beauty abides, nor suffers mortal change, 
Eternal refuge of the orphaned mind. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson, whose Muse is wont to walk 
in plain and stringent robes, writes in “L’Envoi” to 


“The Children of the Night’: 


Now in a thought, now in a shadowed word, 
Now in a voice that thrills eternity, 

Ever there comes an onward phrase to me 
Of some transcendent music I have heard. 


Turn back now to one of the most perfectly poetic of 
all English poems, John Keats’s “Ode to a Nightin- 
gale.” Mark the fringes of the woven words in a single 
stanza: 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn. 


“Forlorn!” he cries in the next stanza, “the very word 
is like a bell.”” Yes, Young Master, you know the secret 
of your art. Her chosen words, her best-loved, most 
potent words are like bells with their overtones and 
undertones: great bells whose deep roar throbs far over 
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sea and shore; loud bells that fiercely sound the tocsin 
above sleeping cities; glad bells that chime for festivals 
of mirth; mournful bells that toll for human sorrow; 
soft bells that ring the angelus of rest for weary hearts. 
Into his high belfry the poet climbs alone; he lays his 
hand upon the word-keys whose fringed tones he knows 
by instinct; he presses them and the blending bell-music 
flows upon the air, awakening hope and courage, quick- 
ening joy, purifying fear, soothing grief, meaning al- 
ways far more than it says, and as it dies away at last, 
leaving in the soul that undying pleasure which it is the 
mission of Poetry to impart—something immortal— 


We feel that we are greater than we know. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
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Arnold Bennett, christened Enoch 
Arnold, is an English writer, born in 
1867. As many young men have done, he 
studied for a profession which he has not 
followed. After a brief practice of law, 
he abandoned it, and became assistant 
editor of a women’s magazine published 
in London, later succeeding to the editor- 
ship. Since 1900 he has devoted himself 
exclusively to literature, producing in that 
time a score or more of books in widely 
separated fields. In his most substantial 
works, his novels of the Five Towns, we 
find him, following in the traditions of 
the French naturalists, preoccupied with 
the gloomy and often sordid life of a 
smoky manufacturing district of northern 
England. The Old Wives’ Tale is probably 
the best of his novels. 

There is also a lighter side to Bennett’s 
character, and to this side we owe a num- 
ber of extravagant tales called by their 
author “Fantasias.” In 1911 he visited 
America, and later recorded his impres- 
sions in a genial book called Your United 
States. On occasion he admits writing 
“agreeable malice,” but his popularity tes- 
tifies that he is always more agreeable than 
malicious. Journalism for Women, one of 
his earliest books, contains much informa- 
tion on the art of writing; Our Women 


(1920) is a witty treatment of the discord 
between the sexes, a discord which Ben- 
nett neither hopes nor desires to resolve. 
He merely attempts, he says, “to reveal 
new vistas of more subtle conflict.” 

As editor, essayist, and novelist, Ben- 
nett has been much concerned with prose 
style and with criticism. What makes a 
good book good? What part has the gen- 
eral reading public in recognizing and in 
keeping alive the best that authors pro- 
duce? These are the questions which Ben- 
nett answers in “Why a Classic Is a Clas- 
sic’—one of his most terse and vigorous 
essays. 


WHY A CLASSIC IS A CLASSIC 
by ArnoLp BENNETT 


HE large majority of our fellow-citizens care as 
T much about literature as they care about aéro- 
planes or the program of the Legislature. They do not 
ignore it; they are not quite indifferent to it. But their 
interest in it is faint and perfunctory; or, if their in- 
terest happens to be violent, it is spasmodic. Ask the 
two hundred thousand persons whose enthusiasm made 
the vogue of a popular novel ten years ago what they 
think of that novel now, and you will gather that they 
have utterly forgotten it, and that they would no more 
dream of reading it again than of reading Bishop 
Stubb’s Select Charters. Probably if they did read it 
again they would not enjoy it—not because the said 
novel is a whit worse now than it was ten years ago; not 
because their taste has improved—but because they 
have not had sufficient practice to be able to rely on 
their taste as a means of permanent pleasure. They 
simply don’t know from one day to the next what will 
please them. 

In the face of this one may ask: Why does the great 
and universal fame of classical authors continue? The 
answer is that the fame of classical authors is entirely 
independent of the majority. Do you suppose that if 
the fame of Shakespeare depended on the man in the 
street it would survive a fortnight? The fame of classi- 


cal authors is originally made, and it is maintained, by 
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a passionate few. Even when a first-class author has 
enjoyed immense success during his lifetime, the 
majority have never appreciated him so sincerely as 
they have appreciated second-rate men. He has always 
been reénforced by the ardor of the passionate few. 
And in the case of an author who has emerged into 
glory after his death, the happy sequel has been due 
solely to the obstinate perseverance of the few. They 
could not leave him alone; they would not. They kept 
on savoring him, and talking about him, and buying 
him, and they generally behaved with such eager zeal, 
and they were so authoritative and sure of themselves, 
that at last the majority grew accustomed to the sound 
of his name and placidly agreed to the proposition that 
he was a genius; the majority really did not care very 
much either way. 

And it is by the passionate few that the renown of 
genius is kept alive from one generation to another. 
These few are always at work. They are always redis- 
covering genius. Their curiosity and enthusiasm are 
exhaustless, so that there is little chance of genius being 
ignored. And, moreover, they are always working either 
for or against the verdicts of the majority. The major- 
ity can make a reputation, but it is too careless to 
maintain it. If, by accident, the passionate few agree 
with the majority in a particular instance, they will fre- 
quently remind the majority that such and’such a repu- 
tation has been made, and the majority will idly concur: 
“Ah, yes. By the way, we must not forget that such 
and such a reputation exists.” Without that persistent 
memory-jogging the reputation would quickly fall into 
the oblivion which is death. The passionate few only 
have their way by reason of the fact that they are gen- 
uinely interested in literature, that literature matters 
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to them. They conquer by their obstinacy alone, by 
their eternal repetition of the same statements. Do you 
suppose they could prove to the man in the street that 
Shakespeare was a great artist? The said man would not 
even understand the terms they employed. But when he 
is told ten thousand times, and generation after genera- 
tion, that Shakespeare was a great artist, the said man 
believes—not by reason, but by faith. And he, too, re- 
peats that Shakespeare was a great artist, and he buys 
the complete works of Shakespeare and puts them on his 
shelves, and he goes to see the marvelous stage-effects 
which accompany King Lear or Hamlet, and comes 
back religiously convinced that Shakespeare was a great 
artist. All because the passionate few could not keep 
their admiration of Shakespeare to themselves. This is 
not cynicism; but truth. And it is important that those 
who wish to form their literary taste should grasp it. 
What causes the passionate few to make such a fuss 
about literature? There can be only one reply. They 
find a keen and lasting pleasure in literature. They en- 
joy literature as some men enjoy beer. The recurrence 
of this pleasure naturally keeps their interest in litera- 
ture very much alive. They are for ever making new re- 
searches, for ever practicing on themselves. They learn 
to understand themselves. They learn to know what they 
want. Their taste becomes surer and surer as their ex- 
perience lengthens. They do not enjoy today what will 
seem tedious to them tomorrow. When they find a 
book tedious, no amount of popular clatter will per- 
suade them that it is pleasurable; and when they find it 
pleasurable no chill silence of the street-crowds will 
affect their conviction that the book is good and perma- 
nent. They have faith in themselves. What are the 
qualities in a book which give keen and lasting pleasure 
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to the passionate few? This is a question so difficult that 
it has never yet been completely answered. You may 
talk lightly about truth, insight, knowledge, wisdom, 
humor, and beauty. But these comfortable words do not 
really carry you very far, for each of them has to be 
defined, especially the first and last. It is all very well 
for Keats in his airy manner to assert that beauty is 
truth, truth beauty, and that that is all he knows or 
needs to know. I for one, need to know a lot more. And 
I never shall know. Nobody, not even Hazlitt nor 
Sainte-Beuve, has ever finally explained why he thought 
a book beautiful. I take the first fine lines that come to 
hand— 


The woods of Arcady are dead, 
And over is their antique joy— 


and I say that those lines are beautiful because they 
give me pleasure. But why? No answer! I only know 
that the passionate few will broadly agree with me in 
deriving this mysterious pleasure from these lines. I 
am only convinced that the liveliness of our pleasure 
in those and many other lines by the same author will 
ultimately cause the majority to believe, by faith, that 
W. B. Yeats is a genius. The one reassuring aspect of 
the literary affair is that the passionate few are pas- 
sionate about the same things. A continuance of interest 
does, in actual practice, lead ultimately to the same 
judgments. There is only the difference in width of in- 
terest. Some of the passionate few lack catholicity, or, 
rather, the whole of their interest is confined to one 
narrow channel; they have none left over. These men 
help specially to vitalize the reputations of the nar- 
rower geniuses, such as Crashaw. But their active pre- 
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dilections never contradict the general verdict of the 
passionate few; rather they reénforce it. 

A classic is a work which gives pleasure to the minor- 
ity which is intensely and permanently interested in 
literature. It lives on because the minority, eager to 
renew the sensation of pleasure, is eternally curious and 
is therefore engaged in an eternal process of redis- 
covery. A classic does not survive for any ethical reason. 
It does not survive because it conforms to certain can- 
ons, or because neglect would not kill it. It survives be- 
cause it is a source of pleasure, and because the pas- 
sionate few can no more neglect it than a bee can 
neglect a flower. The passionate few do not read “the 
rignt things” because they are right. That is to put the 
cart before the horse. “The right things” are the right 
things solely because the passionate few like reading 
them. Hence—and I now arrive at my point—the one 
primary essential to literary taste is a hot interest in 
literature. If you have that, all the rest will come. It 
matters nothing that at present you fail to find pleasure 
in certain classics. The driving impulse of your interest 
will force you to acquire experience, and experience will 
teach you the use of the means of pleasure. You do not 
know the secret ways of yourself: that is all. A con- 
tinuance of interest must inevitably bring you to the 
keenest joys. But, of course, experience may be acquired 
judiciously or injudiciously, just as Putney may be 
reached via Walham Green or via St. Petersburg. 
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A. C. Benson (1862-1925) had excel- 
lent preparation for the life of a scholar 
and man of letters. His father, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and his mother, a culti- 
vated and versatile woman, encouraged and 
guided his childhood fondness for litera- 
ture. After thorough training at Eton, he 
went as a holder of a prize scholarship 
to Cambridge University, where he took 
his degree in classics. For the next eigh- 
teen years he taught at Eton. In 1904 
he became a Fellow at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, and in 1915 Master of the 
College. 

In the opening essay of his F'rom a Col- 
lege Window he speaks thus of his life 
at the University: “I found myself at once 
at home in my small and beautiful college, 
rich with all kinds of ancient and vener- 
able traditions, in buildings of humble and 
subtle grace. The little dark-roofed chapel, 
where I have a stall of my own; the gal- 
leried hall, with its armorial glass; the 
low, book-lined library; the paneled com- 
bination room, with its dim portraits of 
old worthies: how sweet a setting for a 
quiet life! Then, too, I have my own 
spacious rooms, with a peaceful outlook 
into a big close, half-orchard, half-garden, 
with bird-haunted thickets and immemorial 
trees, bounded by a slow river. 


“And then, to teach me how to ‘borrow 
life and not grow old,’ the happy tide of 
fresh and vigorous student life all about 
WC sts sa! 

Out of this experience came such essays 
as “Books,” rich in a kind of tranquil, 
mellow wisdom. His was a voice urging 
reflection and a love of beauty in these 
days of hasty and indiscriminate activity. 

And yet, for all his praise of an un- 
hurried, contemplative philosophy, much 
of his own life was lived with swift and 
nervous intensity. In addition to his teach- 
ing he wrote upward of forty books— 
poetry, biography, essays, and a few 
novels. His circle of friends was extraor- 
dinarily large, his correspondence volu- 
minuous, and his social and recreational 
interests were always considerable. In ad- 
dition, he found time in spare moments to 
keep a detailed diary-account of his 
thoughts and activities. In these one hun- 
dred and eighty manuscript notebooks 
he had the equivalent of over twenty 
printed volumes of ordinary size. 

While Benson was always personal and 
self-revealing in his published writings, 
Percy Lubbock’s The Diary of A. C. Ben- 
son, containing judiciously selected ex- 
cerpts from the notebooks, gives the best 
all-round view of the man. 


BOOKS 
by Arruur CuristoPpHER BENson 


HE one room in my College which I always enter 
with a certain sense of desolation and sadness is 

the College library. There used to be a story in my 
days at Cambridge of a book-collecting Don who was 
fond of discoursing in public on the various crosses he 
had to bear. He was lamenting one day in Hall the un- 
wieldy size of his library. “I really don’t know what to 
do with my books,” he said, and looked round for sym- 
pathy. “Why not read them?” said a brisk and caustic 
Fellow opposite. It may be thought that I am in need 
of the same advice, but it is not the case. There are, 
indeed, many books in our library ; but most of them, as 
D. G. Rossetti used to say in his childhood of his 
father’s learned volumes, are “no good for reading.” 
The books of the College library are delightful, indeed, 
to look at; rows upon rows of big irregular volumes, 
with tarnished tooling and faded gilding on the sun- 
scorched backs. What are they?—old editions of 
classics, old volumes of controversial divinity, folios of 
the Fathers, topographical treatises, cumbrous philos- 
ophers, pamphlets from which, like dry ashes, the heat 
of the fire that warmed them once has fled. Take one 
down; it is an agreeable sight enough; there is a gentle 
scent of antiquity; the bumpy page crackles faintly; 
the big irregular print meets the eye with a pleasant 


and leisurely mellowness. But what do they tell one? 
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Very little, alas! that one need know, very much which 
it would be a positive mistake to believe. That is the 
worst of erudition—that the next scholar sucks the few 
drops of honey that you have accumulated, sets right 
your blunders, and you are superseded. You have 
handed on the torch, perhaps, and even trimmed it. 
Your errors, your patient explanations, were a neces- 
sary step in the progress of knowledge; but even now 
the procession has turned the corner, and is out of sight. 

Yet even here, it pleases me to think, some mute and 
unsuspected treasure may lurk unknown. In a room like 
this, for over a couple of centuries stood on one of the 
shelves an old rudely bound volume of blank paper, the 
pages covered with a curious straggling cipher; no one 
paid any heed to it, no one tried to spell its secrets. 
But the day came when a Fellow who was both inquisi- 
tive and leisurely took up the old volume, and formed a 
resolve to decipher it. Through many baffling delays, 
through many patient windings, he carried his purpose 
out; and the result was a celebrated Day-book, which 
cast much light upon the social conditions of a past age, 
as well as revealed one of the most simple and genial 
personalities that ever marched blithely through the 
pages of a Diary. 

But, even in these days of cheap print and nasty 
paper, with a central library into which pours the 
annual cataract of literature, these little ancient 
libraries have no use left, save as repositories or store- 
rooms. They belong to the days when books were few 
and expensive ; when few persons could acquire a library 
of their own; when lecturers accumulated knowledge 
that was not the property of the world; when notes were 
laboriously copied and handed on; when one of the joys 
of learning was the consciousness of possessing secrets 
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not known to other men. An ancient Dean of Christ 
Church is said to have given three reasons for the study 
of Greek; the first was that it enabled you to read the 
words of the Savior in the original tongue; the second, 
that it gave you a proper contempt for those who were 
ignorant of it; and the third was that it led to situa- 
tions of emolument. What a rich aroma hangs about 
this judgment! The first reason is probably erroneous, 
the second is un-Christian, and the third is a gross 
motive which would equally apply to any professional 
training whatsoever. 

Well, the knowledge of Greek, except for the school- 
master and the clergyman, has not now the same obvious 
commercial value. Knowledge is more diffused, more 
accessible. It is no longer thought to be a secret, 
precious, rather terrible possession ; the possessor is no 
longer venerated and revered; on the contrary, a 
learned man is rather considered likely to be tiresome. 
Old folios have, indeed, become merely the stock-in- 
trade of the illustrators of sensational novels. Who does 
not know the absurd old man, with white silky hair, 
velvet skullcap, the venerable appearance, who sits 
reading a folio at an oak table, and who turns out to 
be the villain of the piece, a mine of secret and un- 
successful wickedness? But no one in real life reads a 
folio now, because anything that is worth reprinting, 
as well as a good deal that is not, is reprinted in con- 
venient form, if not in England, at least in Germany. 

And the result of it is that these College libraries are 
almost wholly unvisited. It seems a pity, but it also 
seems inevitable. I wish that some use could be devised 
for them, for these old books make at all events a very 
dignified and pleasant background, and the fragrance 
of well-warmed old leather is a delicate thing. But they 
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are not even good places for working in, now that one 
has one’s own books and one’s own reading-chair. More- 
over, if they were kept up to date, which would in itself 
be an expensive thing, there would come in the eternal 
difficulty of where to put the old books, which no one 
would have the heart to destroy. 

Perhaps the best thing for a library like this would 
be not to attempt to buy books, but to subscribe like a 
club to a circulating library, and to let a certain num- 
ber of new volumes flow through the place and le upon 
the tables for a time. But, on the other hand, here in the 
University there seems to be little time for general 
reading; and indeed it is a great problem, as life goes 
on, as duties grow more defined, and as one becomes 
more and more conscious of the shortness of life, what 
the duty of a cultivated and open-minded man is with 
regard to general reading. I am inclined to think that 
as one grows older one may read less; it is impossible 
to keep up with the vast output of literature, and it is 
hard enough to find time to follow even the one or two 
branches in which one is specially interested. Almost the 
only books which, I think, it is a duty to read, are the 
lives of great contemporaries; one gets thus to have an 
idea of what is going on in the world, and to realize 
it from different points of view. New fiction, new 
poetry, new travels are very hard to peruse diligently. 
The effort, I confess, of beginning a new novel, of mak- 
ing acquaintance with an unfamiliar scene, of getting 
the individualities of a fresh group of people into one’s 
head, is becoming every year harder for me; but there 
are still one or two authors of fiction for whom I have 
a predilection, and whose works I look out for. New 
poetry demands an even greater effort; and as to 
travels, they are written so much in the journalistic 
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style, and consist so much of the meals our traveler 
obtains at wayside stations, of conversations with obvi- 
ously reticent and even unintelligent persons ; they have 
so many photogravures of places that are exactly like 
other places, and of complacent people in grotesque 
costumes, like supers in a play, that one feels the whole 
thing to be hopelessly superficial and unreal. Imagine 
a journalistic foreigner visiting the University, lunch- 
ing at the station refreshment-room, hurrying to half- 
a-dozen of the best known colleges, driving in a tram 
through the main thoroughfares, looking on at a foot- 
ball match, interviewing a Town Councilor, and being 
presented to the Vice-Chancellor—what would be the 
profit of such a record as he could give us? What would 
he have seen of the quiet daily life, the interests, the 
home-current of the place? The only books of travel 
worth reading are those where a person has settled de- 
liberately in an unknown place, really lived the life of 
the people, and penetrated the secret of the landscape 
and the buildings. 

I wish very much that there was a really good literary 
paper, with an editor of catholic tastes, and half-a- 
dozen stimulating specialists on the staff, whose duty 
would be to read the books that came out, each in his 
own line, write reviews of appreciation and not of 
contemptuous fault-finding, let feeble books alone, and 
make it their business to tell ordinary people what to 
read, not saving them the trouble of reading the books 
that are worth reading, but sparing them the task of 
glancing at a good many books that are not worth read- 
ing. Literary papers, as a rule, either review a book 
with hopeless rapidity, or tend to lag behind too much. 
It would be of the essence of such a paper as I have 
described, that there should be no delay about telling 
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one what to look out for, and at the same time that the 
reviews should be deliberate and careful. 

But I think as one grows older one may take out a 
license, so to speak, to read less. One may go back to the 
old restful books, where one knows the characters well, 
hear the old remarks, survey the same scenes. One may 
meditate more upon one’s stores, stroll about more, just 
looking at life, seeing the quiet things that are happen- 
ing, and beaming through one’s spectacles. One ought 
to have amassed, as life goes on and the shadows 
lengthen, a good deal of material for reflection. And 
after all, reading is not in itself a virtue; it is only one 
way of passing the time; talking is another way, watch- 
ing things another. Bacon says that readmg makes a 
full man; well, I cannot help thinking that many people 
are full to the brim when they reach the age of forty, 
and that much which they afterwards put into the over- 
charged vase merely drips and slobbers uncomfortably 
down the side and foot. 

The thing to determine then, as one’s brain hardens 
or softens, is what the object of reading is. It is not, I 
venture to think, what used to be called the pursuit of 
knowledge. Of course, if a man is a professional teacher 
or a professional writer, he must read for professional 
purposes, just as a coral insect must eat to enable it to 
secrete the substances out of which it builds its branch- 
ing house. But I am not here speaking of professional 
studies, but of general reading. I suppose that there 
are three motives for reading—the first, purely 
pleasureable; the second, intellectual; the third, what 
may be called ethical. As to the first, a man who reads 
at all, reads just as he eats, sleeps, and takes exercise, 
because he likes it; and that is probably the best reason 
that can be given for the practice. It is an innocent 
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mode of passing the time, it takes one out of oneself, it 
is amusing. Of course, it can be carried to an excess ; 
and a man may become a mere book-eater, as a man 
may become an opium-eater. I used at one time to go 
and stay with an old friend, a clergyman in a remote 
part of England. He was a bachelor and fairly well off. 
He did not care about exercise or his garden, and he 
had no taste for general society. He subscribed to the 
London Library and to a lending library in the little 
town where he lived, and he bought, too, a good many 
books. He must have spent, I used to calculate, about 
ten hours of the twenty-four in reading. He seemed to 
me to have read everything, old and new books alike, 
and he had an astonishing memory; anything that he 
put into his mind remained there exactly as fresh and 
clear as when he laid it away, so that he never needed 
to read a book twice. If he had lived at a University he 
would have been a useful man; if one wanted to know 
what books to read in any line, one had only to pick his 
brains. He could give one a list of authorities on almost 
every subject. But in his country parish he was en- 
tirely thrown away. He had not the least desire to make 
anything of his stores, or to write. He had not the 
art of expression, and he was a distinctly tiresome 
talker. His idea of conversation was to ask you if you 
had read a number of modern novels. If he found one 
that you had not read, he sketched the plot in an in- 
tolerably prolix manner, so that it was practically im- 
possible to fix the mind on what he was saying. He 
seemed to have no preferences in literature whatsoever ; 
his one desire was to read everything that came out, and 
his only idea of a holiday was to go up to London and 
get lists of books from a bookseller. That is, of course, 
an extreme case; and I cannot help feeling that he 
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would have been nearly as usefully employed if he had 
confined himself to counting the number of words in the 
books he read. But, after all, he was interested and 
amused, and a perfectly contented man. 

As to the intellectual motive for reading, it hardly 
needs discussing; the object is to get clear conceptions, 
to arrive at a critical sense of what is good in literature, 
to have a knowledge of events and tendencies of thought, 
to take a just view of history and of great personalities ; 
not to be at the mercy of theorists, but to be able to 
correct a faulty bias by having a large and wide view 
of the progress of events and the development of 
thought. One who reads from this point of view will 
generally find some particular line which he intends to 
follow, some special region of the mind where he is 
desirous to know all that can be known; but he will, at 
the same time, wish to acquaint himself in a general way 
with other departments of thought, so that he may be 
interested in subjects in which he is not wholly well- 
informed, and be able to listen, even to ask intelligent 
questions, in matters with which he has no minute ac- 
quaintance. Such a man, if he steers clear of the con- 
tempt for indefinite views which is often the curse of 
men with clear and definite minds, makes the best kind 
of talker, stimulating and suggestive; his talk seems 
to open doors into gardens and corridors of the house of 
thought; and others, whose knowledge is fragmentary, 
would like to be at home, too, in that pleasant palace. 
But it is of the essence of such talk that it should be 
natural and attractive, not professional or didactic. 
People who are not used to Universities tend to believe 
that academical persons are invariably formidable. 
They think of them as possessed of vast stores of precise 
knowledge, and actuated by a merciless desire to detect 
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and ridicule deficiencies of attainment among unpro- 
fessional people. Of course, there are people of this type 
to be found at a University, just as in all other pro- 
fessions it is possible to find uncharitable specialists 
who despise persons of hazy and leisurely views. But my 
own impression is that it is a rare type among Uni- 
versity Dons; I think that it is far commoner at the 
University to meet men of great attainments com- 
bined with sincere humility and charity, for the simple 
reason that the most erudite specialist at a University 
becomes aware both of the wide diversity of knowledge 
and of his own limitations as well. 

Personally, direct bookish talk is my abomination. 
A knowledge of books ought to give a man a delicate 
allusiveness, an aptitude for pointed quotation. A book 
ought to be only incidentally, not anatomically, dis- 
cussed ; and I am pleased to be able to think that there 
is a good deal of this allusive talk at the University, 
and that the only reason there is not more is that pro- 
fessional demands are so insistent, and work so 
thorough, that academical persons cannot keep up their 
general reading as they would like to do. 

And when we come to what I have called, for want of 
a better word, the ethical motive for reading ; it might 
sound at first as if I meant that people ought to read im- 
proving books, but that is exactly what I do not mean. 
I have very strong opinions on this point, and hold that 
what I call the ethical motive for reading is the best 
of all—indeed the only true one. And yet I find a great 
difficulty in putting into words what is a very elusive 
and delicate thought. But my belief is this. As I make 
my slow pilgrimage through the world, a certain sense 
of beautiful mystery seems to gather and grow. I see 
that many people find the world dreary—and, indeed, 
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there must be spaces of dreariness in it for us all,—some 
find it interesting; some surprising; some find it en- 
tirely satisfactory. But those who find it satisfactory 
seem to me, as a rule, to be tough, coarse, healthy 
natures, who find success attractive and food digestible ; 
who do not trouble their heads very much about other 
people, but go cheerfully and optimistically on their 
way, closing their eyes as far as possible to things pain- 
ful and sorrowful, and getting all the pleasure they can 
out of material enjoyments. 

Well, to speak very sincerely and humbly, such a 
life seems to me the worst kind of failure. It is the life 
that men were living in the days of Noah, and out of 
such lives comes nothing that is wise or useful or good. 
Such men leave the world as they found it, except for 
the fact that they have eaten a little way into it, like a 
mite into a cheese, and leave a track of decomposition 
behind them. 

I do not know why so much that is hard and painful 
and sad is interwoven with our life here; but I see, or 
seem to see, that it is meant to be so interwoven. All the 
best and most beautiful flowers of character and 
thought seem to me to spring up in the track of suffer- 
ing ; and what is the most sorrowful of all mysteries, the 
mystery of death, the ceasing to be, the relinquishing of 
our hopes and dreams, the breaking of our dearest ties, 
becomes more solemn and awe-inspiring the nearer we 
advance to it. 

I do not mean that we are to go and search for un- 
happiness; but, on the other hand, the only happiness 
worth seeking for is a happiness which takes all these 
dark things into account, looks them in the face, reads 
the secret of their dim eyes and set lips, dwells with 
them, and learns to be tranquil in their presence. 
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In this mood—and it is a mood which no thoughtful 
man can hope or ought to wish to escape—reading be- 
comes less and less a searching for instructive and im- 
pressive facts, and more and more a quest after wisdom 
and truth and emotion. More and more I feel the im- 
penetrability of the mystery that surrounds us; the 
phenomena of nature, the discoveries of science, instead 
of raising the veil, seem only to make the problem more 
complex, more bizarre, more insoluble; the investiga- 
tion of the laws of light, of electricity, of chemical 
action, of the causes of disease, the influence of heredity 
—all these things may minister to our convenience and 
our health, but they make the mind of God, the nature 
of the First Cause, an infinitely more mysterious and 
inconceivable problem. 

But there still remains, inside, so to speak, of these 
astonishing facts, a whole range of intimate personal 
phenomena, of emotion, of relationship, ox mental or 
spiritual conceptions, such as beauty, affection, right- 
eousness, which seem to be an even nearer concern, even 
more vital to our happiness than the vast laws of which 
it is possible for men to be so unconscious, that cen- 
turies have rolled past without their being investigated. 

And thus in such a mood reading becomes a patient 
tracing out of human emotion, human feeling, when 
confronted with the sorrows, the hopes, the motives, the 
sufferings which beckon us and threaten us on every 
side. One desires to know what pure and wise and high- 
hearted natures have made of the problem; one desires 
to let the sense of beauty—that most spiritual of all 
pleasures—sink deeper into the heart; one desires to 
share the thoughts and hopes, the dreams and visions, 
in the strength of which the human spirit has risen 
superior to suffering and death. 
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And thus, as I say, the reading that is done in such 
a mood has little of precise acquisition or definite attain- 
ment about it; it is a desire rather to feed and console 
the spirit—to enter the region in which it seems better 
to wonder than to know, to aspire rather than to define, 
to hope rather than to be satisfied. A spirit which walks 
expectantly along this path grows to learn that the 
secret of such happiness as we can attain lies in sim- 
plicity and courage, in sincerity and loving-kindness 5 
it grows more and more averse to material ambitions 
and mean aims; it more and more desires silence and 
recollection and contemplation. In this mood the words 
of the wise fall like the tolling of sweet, grave bells upon 
the soul, the dreams of poets come like music heard at 
evening from the depth of some enchanted forest, 
wafted over a wide water; we know not what instru- 
ment it is whence the music wells, by what fingers swept, 
by what lips blown; but we know that there is some 
presence there that is sorrowful or glad, who has power 
to translate his dream into the concord of sweet sounds. 
Such a mood need not withdraw us from life, from toil, 
from kindly relationships, from deep affections; but it 
will rather send us back to life with a renewed and joy- 
ful zest, with a desire to discern the true quality of 
beautiful things, of fair thoughts, of courageous hopes, 
of wise designs. It will make us tolerant and forgiving, 
patient with stubbornness and prejudice, simple in con- 
duct, sincere in word, gentle in deed; with pity for weak- 
ness, with affection for the lonely and the desolate, with 
admiration for all that is noble and serene and strong. 

Those who read in such a spirit will tend to resort 
more and more to large and wise and beautiful books, to 
press the sweetness out of old familiar thoughts, to 
look more for warmth and loftiness of feeling than for 
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elaborate and artful expression. They will value more 
and more books that speak to the soul, rather than 
books that appeal to the ear and to the mind. They 
will realize that it is through wisdom and force and 
nobility that books retain their hold upon the hearts 
of men, and not by briskness and color and epi- 
gram. A mind thus stored may have little grasp of 
facts, little garniture of paradox and jest; but it will 
be full of compassion and hope, of gentleness and 
HOV cs a! s 

Well, this thought has taken me a long way from the 
College library, where the old books look somewhat 
pathetically from the shelves, like aged dogs wondering 
why no one takes them for a walk. Monuments of 
pathetic labor, tasks patiently fulfilled through slow 
heurs! But yet I am sure that a great deal of joy went 
to the making of them, the joy of the old scholar who 
settled down soberly among his papers, and heard the 
silvery bell above him tell out the dear hours that, per- 
haps, he would have delayed if he could. Yes, the old 
books are a tender-hearted and a joyful company; the 
day slips past, the sunlight moves round the court, and 
steals warmly for an hour or two into the deserted room. 
Life—delightful life—spins merrily past; the perennial 
stream of youth flows on; and perhaps the best that the 
old books can do for us is to bid us cast back a wistful 
and loving thought into the past—a little gift of love 
for the old laborers who wrote so diligently in the for- 
gotten hours, till the weary, failing hand laid down the 
familiar pen, and soon lay silent in the dust. 
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Critical opinion is inclined to classify 
the arts in America in the descending 
scale of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
poetry, and music. It is by no means the 
fault of George Edward Woodberry that 
poetry is so near the wrong end of the 
scale. As poet he has become an Amer- 
ican classic, and as critic he has labored 
in classroom, in published books, and in 
magazines for a high quality of achieve- 
ment in the poetic field. In his verse he 
has not been content to please only, nor 
has he in his criticism been content to do 
no more than persuade to the acceptance 
of his opinion. In verse he has desired to 
create—that is to say, to add something 
to the realm of poetry itself, to make 
poetry a greater thing than it already was. 
And in criticism his chief concern has been 
to increase the appreciation and therefore 
the production of a more simple, more ele- 
vated, more graceful, and more forcible 
literature than we already have. 

Mr. Woodberry, like Longinus of old, 
has been in himself and to his friends and 
associates a “living library and walking 
university.” And the fact of his now long 
experience perhaps has something to do 
with his being one of the representatives 
of universal culture, one of those who still 
labor most loyally and earnestly that the 


development of American civilization shall 
not break with the historical stream of 
culture. He is a scholar, and it may readily 
be inferred from his writings that he is 
a “rhetorician,’ in the sense which con- 
siders rhetoric as a branch of the science 
of man. We should expect him to appreci- 
ate the broadly human Thackeray about 
whom he writes so persuasively. 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS 
by Grorcre E. Woopserry 


ow much formal biography really adds to our 
knowledge of a great literary character is a 
curious question. Perhaps it is not modesty nor a proud 
and sensitive reserve that urges a nature like Haw- 
thorne’s to try to evade the biographer; nor does mere 
humbleness of spirit account wholly for Thackeray’s 
repeated injunction upon his heirs not to allow the pub- 
lic to view his private life. Probably every man of 
literary genius who has found expression for what was 
in him feels that his true self is there in his works, and 
that in his personal life, with all its accidental and 
eccentric details, the circumstances of his position and 
the varying moods of his temperament obscure the 
reality, and are, more often than not, misleading. A 
quarrel that was but an incident of a lifetime becomes a 
long episode in the book; a scandal that quickly melted 
away comes back as a cloud not to be dispersed; an 
irritable letter, an imprudent witticism, a blunder in 
some fit of dullness, a piece of self-deception that was 
only momentary, and all the thousand and one super- 
ficial matters that fill the day are brought into prom- 
inence, as if they, and not the spirit that underwent 
these crosses, were the life itself. But the real man is 
in his books. One knows that this is so in Thackeray’s 
case. The personality of the author is so blended with 
his characters, and makes so largely the main charm of 


his style, that one comes to know him with exceptional 
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nearness, and to feel that there is no other reason to 
desire a formal biography of him than to have more 
of the same thing. 

In reading the letters which Thackeray wrote to his 
friends, the Brookfields, one is most struck by this 
identity of the man and the author; it affords a most 
startling test of Thackeray’s sincerity. Those who are 
lovers of his works, thoroughly familiarized with his 
ways of looking upon the world and his manner of treat- 
ing the individuals who compose it, experience no sur- 
prise at this; but they are delighted to hear the old 
voice speaking again, and pleased to have his qualities 
brought out in this private correspondence so plainly 
that no one, however blind to his real nature in his 
novels, can fail to find in the writer the kindliness, the 
honesty, and goodness of heart which lie at the bottom 
of all his great achievements in literature. He is to be 
seen here as genuinely as Steele in those letters to his 
wife, which are as charming a piece of biography as 
English literature has to show. 

The collection covers eight years of Thackeray’s ma- 
ture life. It is composed of every-day notes, written 
from the club or his lodgings about the things of the 
hour; or of longer letters of travel, sent from some 
watering-place on the Continent, or some country re- 
treat in England, or from Paris, whither he made fre- 
quent excursions. They are for the most part entirely 
personal, and describe what happened to himself, or 
confide the moods that visited him; and, too, they are 
especially the letters of a novelist—the world that he 
sees 1s the very same that he writes about. One may 
say that in the passages concerning persons we read 
his novels in the rough, his notes still unelaborated ; 
and we see quite plainly the method in which he worked 
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up his observations, and the way in which life reacted 
upon his mind. Such is the description of the friend 
of his youth, whom a score of years before he thought 
“the most fascinating, accomplished, witty, and de- 
lightful of men”: 

“I found an old man in a room smelling of brandy 
and water, at five o’cock, at » quite the same man 
that I remember, only grown coarser and stale some- 
how, like a piece of goods that has been hanging up in 
a shop window. He has had fifteen years of a vulgar 
wife, very much brandy and water, I should think, and 
a depressing profession ; for what can be more depress- 
ing than a long course of hypocrisy to a man of no 
small sense of humor? It was a painful meeting. We 
tried to talk unreservedly, and as I looked at his face 
I remembered the fellow I was so fond of. ... He 
must have been glad, too, when I went away, and I dare 
say is more scornful about me than I about him. I used 
to worship him for about six months, and now he points 
a moral and adorns a tale such as it is in ‘Pendennis.’ 
» »» Poor old Harry ! and this battered, vulgar 
man was my idol of youth.” 

It is worth noting that Thackeray’s satire is not 
merely that of a man acquainted with the world, not 
hard, and incisive, and sneering only, but that of a 
man who in his youth had “a knack of setting up idols 
to worship,” and in whom acquaintance with the world 
was not only knowledge, but disappointment. Regret, 
the remembrance of better things, is one of the colors 
of his style; it is “the principle” of which he elsewhere 
speaks as based “on the eternal data of perennial 
reminiscences.” 

A particular interest attaches to the half dozen para- 
graphs, scattered through the volume, in which Thack- 
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eray expresses his convictions upon religious topics. It 
is a very simple creed, and is usually brought to the 
surface by way of reaction against some irritating doc- 
trine of a more stalwart church than that in which he 
is militant. A sentence or two may not be out of 
place :— 

“The light upon all the saints in heaven is just as 
much, and no more, God’s work as the sun which shall 
shine tomorrow upon this infinitesimal speck of crea- 
tion, and under which I shall read, please God, a letter 
from my kindest lady and friend. About my future 
state I don’t know; I leave it in the disposal of the 
awful Father—but for today I thank God that I can 
love you, and that you yonder, and others besides, are 
thinking of me with a tender regard. Hallelujah may 
be greater in degree than this, but not in kind, and 
countless ages of stars may be blazing infinitely, but 
you and I have a right to rejoice and believe in our 
little part, and to trust in today as in tomorrow. .. . 
When I am on a cloud a-singing or a-pot-boiling, I 
will do my best; and if you are ill, you can have con- 
solation; if you have disappointments, you can invent 
fresh sources of hope and pleasure... . By Jove! 
I'll admire, if I can, the wing of a cock-sparrow as much 
as the pinion of an archangel, and adore God, the 
Father of the earth, first; waiting for the completion 
of my senses, and the fulfillment of his intentions to- 
wards me afterwards when this scene closes over us. 
So, when Bullar turns up his eye to the ceiling, [ll 
look straight at your dear kind face and thank God 
for knowing that, my dear; and though my nose is a 
broken pitcher, yet, lo and behold! there’s a well gush- 
ing over with kindness in my heart, where my dear lady 
may come and drink.” 
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All this, however, one can read in the novels as 
plainly, if one will, and perceive in it the real piety 
toward heaven and brotherliness toward man which be- 
Jong to a large, grateful, and honest heart, much per- 
plexed and cast down before the gorgeous presence of 
the Church Established. 

But why go on to detail what every one interested 
will read for himself? The little satirical vignettes, ma 
cousine at Paris, the cavalier lady in the row, the Con- 
tinental table dhéte where he dined like “an ordinary 
person,” the French plays with their naughtinesses and 
their little girls singing for the dragoons, Jules Janin, 
the Chinaman kissing the Duke of Wellington, to that 
“old boy’s” great surprise, the old gentleman in panta- 
lets—all these one must look at for himself. The un- 
failing interest in human life, especially in the worldly 
stage, and in little else besides; the preoccupation with 
the novels in hand, and their reality to the author as 
part and parcel of the life he has lived; the just eye 
for the visible weaknesses of mortals, and the charitable- 
ness and self-abasement of him who recognized it all as 
of a piece with his own humble human nature; the con- 
stant and unwearied lovingness of the man whose Lares 
and Penates were tenderness and humor; his generous 
admiration—these belong to his personality, and are 
not to be understood except in their concrete expres- 
sion; and the whole volume which contains these things 
must be read, if one would understand. It is in no 
sense a life of Thackeray; it is a better thing—it is 
Thackeray living. 
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HARRY HANSEN 
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Harry Hansen, Iowan by birth (1884), 
had his college training at the University 
of Chicago, followed by a varied jour- 
nalistic experience as a reporter for the 
Chicago Daily News. Early in 1914 he 
was sent by the News as special corres- 
pondent to Berlin, Germany. After the 
outbreak of the war Mr. Hansen served 
successively as war correspondent in Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy, Austria, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and finally, in 1918-1919, 
at Paris covering the peace conference. In 
1919 he became literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, and late in 1926, 
literary editor on the staff of the New 
York World. He is also a lecturer in the 
School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Two books of literary criticism 
—Midwest Portraits (1923) and Carl 
Sandburg, the Man and His Poetry (1924) 
—he has written along with his heavy day- 
to-day tasks as literary journalist. 

He has said this in explanation of his 
own job as newspaper book reviewer: “A 
critic may do anything he wishes; but a 
reviewer possesses no charter to be any- 
thing more than an interpreter or an- 
nouncer of books. A critic may write 
purely to entertain himself, or to impress 
other critics with his learning, or, in the 
spirit of the evangelist, to announce the 


truth and to elevate the lowly to his level. 
But a reviewer wastes good white space 
unless he remembers that he must be un- 
derstood equally well in Central Park 
West and the wilds of Flatbush, on Hal- 
stead Street and the Lake Shore Drive. 
. . - The reviewer must read as he runs, 
shouting his opinions amid the din of pon- 
derous presses... .” 

Despite these limitations, Harry Han- 
sen’s reviewing has done much to cultivate 
in his readers an active, intelligent in- 
terest in the best of contemporary litera- 
ture. Particularly has he been tireless in 
his search for the American books that sin- 
cerely and significantly express charac- 
teristic aspects of American life. 


LINCOLN COMES HOME 


A Review or Cart Sanppurc’s 
Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Y €ars 


by Harry Hansen 


Just think of such a sucker as me being President! 
—AsraHAm LINCOLN. 


HE Story that goes with this remark deals with 

Lincoln’s campaign for senator in 1858. He had 
been speaking in Petersburg, Illinois, and with Henry 
Villard, a New York correspondent, was waiting in 
the railroad yards for the Springfield train when a 
thunderstorm arose. Lincoln and Villard climbed into 
an open box car and there in the dark Villard plied 
Lincoln with questions. “Mary insists that I am going 
to be senator and president of the United States too,” 
said Lincoln. And then he laughed. Hugged his knees, 
shook in arms and legs and laughed. “Just think of 
such a sucker as me being president!” he said. But in 
that same year, when Fell of Pennsylvania talked to 
him about swinging the Pennsylvania Republicans to 
his side in the coming convention, he said, solemnly : 
“I admit that I am ambitious and would like to be 
president . . . but there is no such good luck in store 
for me.” 

This is the strange and elusive and altogether human 
Lincoln that Carl Sandburg has called to life in his 
new book, Abraham Lincoln: the Prairie Years. A man 
of light and shadow, of hope and despair, of plain joys, 


hard work and deep humanity. To write him down 
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anew, after scores of men had tried to catch his por- 
trait, Carl Sandburg had merely to put himself back 
into his own boyhood on the Illinois prairie lands and 
in little sleepy inland towns, and to search his heart 
for the joy, hope and sadness that life had put here. 
And knowing this he was able to understand Lincoln; 
not the demigod, who never existed, not the Olympian 
Zeus, who sits in a marble temple on the Potomac, but 
Lincoln the boy and the man—very close to Illinois, 
very close to the essential human being of all time. Per- 
haps that is the reason why the publication tomorrow 
of Carl Sandburg’s book makes February 4, 1926, one 
of those days that men will remember—the day on 
which a great book came into the world. 

In the last twenty or thirty years scores of books 
on Abraham Lincoln have been published. At the very 
least half a dozen are issued a year. Americans are not 
alone in their admiration for their hero. England has 
sponsored at least one “epic” life—that of Charnwood, 
and one dramatic distortion—that of Drinkwater. In 
none of the books on Lincoln that I have read from 
time to time has the author ever been free from the 
burden of epithets like “the great emancipator,” and 
“the greatest president.” Even before Lincoln’s birth 
biographers have beheld, hovering over that humble 
log hut in Kentucky, a guiding star or comet, and have 
told their readers that “here was born the great presi- 
dent of the United States, who was destined to earn a 
martyr’s crown.” I have searched these two volumes of 
Carl Sandburg’s biography and have yet to find the 
trite phrases of the fulsome orator or the worn eulogies 
of the funeral oration. So far as I know there is no 
hint anywhere that after Lincoln reached Washington 
he was to become the great emancipator and wear a 
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martyr’s crown. Nor is there any indication that nature 
at the birth of this little child in Kentucky foreshad- 
owed his destiny. That is the first outstanding quality 
of this remarkable biography: it lives with its char- 
acter. It moves with him through the experiences of 
the little frontier hamlet, through the life of the inland 
town, through the development of the nation. It pieces 
together, bit by bit, the fabric of a man’s life, as life 
appeared to him. It gains, thereby, the strange and 
unusual quality of transferring to the reader the emo- 
tions that moved this tall, gaunt lad who clerked in 
a store at New Salem. It makes the reader rejoice 
with him over his books; mourn with him over his dead 
love; become perturbed with him at the strange, con- 
tradictory character of life itself. As this man’s life 
unfolds the reader also grows in knowledge; he sees 
his America as Lincoln saw it; faces the problems of 
the day as Lincoln faced them; he becomes one with 
the men of those times. Out of the pages of this book 
emerges no heroic figure, no epic character, no Titan 
towering above puny men. This is the book of the rajl- 
splitter, of the country storekeeper, the young lawyer, 
the frontier advocate, the practical backwoods poli- 
tician. This is the book that Carl Sandburg lived, be- 
cause he, too, walked up by hard ways, worked with his 
hands, bought his schooling dearly against odds. This 
is the book of Abraham Lincoln. It is also the book of 
Carl Sandburg. It is sublimated autobiography. 

Two of Sandburg’s characteristics come out in this 
book—his rich emotion and his understanding of the 
significance of isolated facts. The first belongs to his 
equipment as a poet; it underlies many of the lovely, 
haunting concepts that one finds scattered here and 
there among his hard, concise pictures in free verse. 
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It is closely allied with his appreciation of nature. 
Often it betrays him, as when he finds nature’s moods in 
tune with the joy and despair of his human characters. 
Out of nature he draws a sentiment that fits in with 
Lincoln’s love for Ann Rutledge: 


The city and the answer of one yellowhammer to another, 
the wing flash of one bluejay on a home flight to another, 
the drowsy dreaming of grass and grain coming up with its 
early green over the moist rolling prairie, these were to be 
felt that spring together with the whisper, “Always together.” 


Again when Ann Rutledge lies ill of a fever in that 
lonely farmhouse and many of Lincoln’s other friends 
have died of the “milch sick” the poet comes to the 
fore: 


August of that summer came. Corn and grass, fed by rich 
rains in May and June, stood stunted of growth; for want of 
more rain the red berries on the honeysuckles refused to be 
glad. The swallows and martins came fewer. To the homes 
of the settlers came chills and fever of malaria, 


This is difficult writing and full of pitfalls. Fortu- 
nately Sandburg has limited it to those moments in 
Lincoln’s youth when it best interprets what might 
have been his mood. It reaches its climax when Sand- 
burg describes Lincoln astraddle a borrowed horse in 
March, 1837, traveling toward Springfield with $7 in 
his pockets and over $1,000 in debt, ready to put his 
name on a lawyer’s shingle, and begins: “On certain 
days in Illinois the sky is a ragbag of whimsies—” 
That is the whimsical Sandburg. 

As for facts, Lincoln said “Soak them with facts,” 
and perhaps Sandburg has acted on that suggestion. 
I have never known a man who could draw such signifi- 
cance from simple, isolated statements as Sandburg 
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can, and in this book his ability comes to a rich fruition. 
Every line bears information, and on that information 
hangs a thought. Events apparently unrelated begin 
to weave into a fabric of life. Sandburg’s most marked 
manner is to omit the introductory summary which 
rhetoricians insist is necessary to tell the reader what to 
expect. Sandburg begins, often enough out of a clear 
sky, with a quotation, a straightforward statement of 
an event, a characterization; sometimes at the end he 
makes his own observation, but rarely. When he does 
he produces comment wholly his own. It sticks in the 
reader’s mind. These are choice bits! 


He tinted his language with a cool, strange bittersweet at 
the close of a campaign in which he and his associates, as he 
said, had been “bespattered with every imaginable epithet.” 


His speech was at times as natural as a horse flicking its 
ear to shoo a fly. 
Often he was a slow man, sluggish as a buffalo, that 


couldn’t run until he got started running, and after he got 
started he was hard to slow down. 


His memory was indexed and cross indexed with tangled 
human causes. 


Allied with this faculty is Sandburg’s ability to use 
his eyes—his visualization is not exceeded in any 
writer I know. He drops all long explanatory passages 
and instead leads the reader forward on an adventure. 
They shot turkeys in Kentucky—but how? “Wild tur- 
keys, ruffed grouse, partridge, coon, rabbit, were to be 
had for the shooting of them. Before each shot Tom 
Lincoln took a rifle ball out of a bag and held the ball 
in his left hand; then with his right hand holding the 
gunpowder horn he pulled the stopper with his teeth, 
slipped the powder into the barrel, followed with the 
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ball; then rammed the charge down the barrel with a 
hickory ramrod held in both hands, looked to his trig- 
ger, flint and feather in the touchhole—and he was 
ready to shoot and to kill for the home skillet.” And 
again and again, in describing Lincoln at many stages 
in his career, Sandburg’s pictorial ability sketches the 
sort of man he was; how he sat with his feet on the table 
during a court trial, then slowly untangled himself, and 
got up, a long, gawky man; how he called forth Stan- 
ton’s insolent remark at Wheeling, “Where did that 
long-armed baboon come from?” by appearing in a 
linen duster with splotches like a map of the continent, 
and how he looked in 1856, in Sandburg’s words: “At 
the end of his long body and head was a long stovepipe 
hat that made him look longer; a lengthy linen duster 
made him look still lengthier; with a little satchel in 
one hand and a faded brownish green umbrella in the 
other he looked as though he came from somewhere and 
was going somewhere.” 

This is a work in two volumes. The first volume is a 
lyrical conception of Lincoln’s life up to 1850, when 
he was a practicing lawyer in the eighth judicial dis- 
trict. This is his boyhood, his youth and his young 
manhood of sorrows and high hopes. The second volume 
deals with that controversial period when Lincoln laid 
the foundations for his career. It includes a considera- 
tion of his growth as a politician and a candidate, his 
campaigns, his speeches against slavery, his legal fights 
and his nomination, closing with his departure from 
Illinois to assume the presidency at Washington. In 
the second volume the author faced a task of codrdina- 
tion that was obviously much more difficult than in the 
first. He found countless influences affecting Lincoln’s 
life; he had to take cognizance of conditions beyond the 
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horizon of Illinois politics. He had to trace the expan- 
sion of a frontier lawyer as a national spokesman. He 
had to provide a place for apparently irrelevant inci- 
dents, such as the doom of John Brown and the ecstatic 
literary work of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Weaving back 
and forth among the memorabilia of his man, among 
his letters, documents and sayings, Carl Sandburg re- 
constructed a portrait that stands out clear and elo- 
quent. At times the great reiteration of stories, anec- 
dotes, and comment appears less closely held to the 
narrative than in the first volume. Yet the connecting 
thread through it all is the same—the figure of a silent, 
brooding, honest man moving through the story, now 
influencing events as well as being influenced by them. 
Here is no attempt to report in detail what happened, 
step by step, in the Wigwam, or to place before the 
reader the text of countless speeches that can be had 
elsewhere. Sandburg is interested in those essentials 
that affect the life and the moods of this man—that 
shape him, that explain him as a part of his own age. 

This, then, is the book of the human Lincoln. This 
also is the book of the Lincoln legend. Countless icono- 
clasts have arisen lately to destroy it—but it survives. 
Within the last twenty years intensive research has 
told us what? That Lincoln’s ancestry was rich; that 
his antecedents include, most probably, a Virginia 
planter; that there were things in the background 
which should not be told. These tales were related with 
gusto the more because the eulogist has twisted the 
character of Lincoln out of all semblance to reality. 
The danger to the Lincoln legend was not from those 
who tried to make him less than he was; it came from 
those who were erecting him into a god of the new 
Augustan age of American commercial expansion. Lin- 
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coln was a human being of contradictions, faults, and 
qualities. He spoke the plain talk of the West. He 
walked these streets. He was a part of life as it was 
lived on these wide-open prairies, as Sandburg has pic- 
tured it in this remarkable book. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


—26f feo 


Christopher Morley has been for ten 
years a favorite with college students. He 
is a young man in years, and in spirit 
younger still. His Parnassus on Wheels 
appeared in 1917 and Shandygaff in 1918. 
Since the appearance of Shandygaff, a 
place for his works on the bookshelves of 
the college man and woman has been 
assured. There is a zest and a buoyancy 
to his writing, a rollicking, romping man- 
ner that stops just short of being bois- 
terous. He uses just the material and uses 
it in just the way that with a less skil- 
ful writer would result in bathos or vul- 
garity. How he comes so close to the line 
constantly yet so seldom goes over it, is 
not easy to see. The secret seems to lie 
in an inherent good taste. It would be a 
nice problem of style to translate this gen- 
eral statement of Morley’s method into 
concrete terms. 

Since 1917 there has scarcely been a 
year without one or more books from 
Morley’s pen; these range from the light 
verse of Chimney Smoke (1921) to Thun- 
der on the Left (1925), a novel in which 
child psychology shades off into mysti- 
cism, 

Christopher Morley has been most gen- 
erally pleasing in that type of familiar 
essay which embodies so much of char- 


acter portrayal and of action that the 
reader is disposed to call it not essay but 
short story. With his whimsical manner, 
which suggests the personal essay, and his 
love of action, which marks the born story- 
teller, his work tends to correct the exces- 
sive emphasis on the end of the story that 
Poe stressed and O. Henry so skilfully 
developed; “Urn Burial” in Shandygaff, 
or “A Casual of the Sea,” given here, will 
illustrate the point. 


A CASUAL OF THE SEA 
by CuristopHer Moriey 


He that will learn to pray, let him go to sea. 
—Grorce Hersert, 


oOokS sometimes make surprising connections with 
hfe. Fifteen-year-old Tommy Jonkers, shipping 
as O.S. (ordinary seaman) on the S.S. Fernfield in 
Glasgow in 1911, could hardly have suspected that the 
second engineer would write a novel and put him in it; 
or that that same novel would one day lift him out of 
fo’e’s’le and galley and set him working for a publish- 
ing house on far-away Long Island. Is it not one more 
proof of the surprising power of the written word? 
For Tommy is not one of those who expect to find 
their names in print. The mere sight of his name on a 
newspaper page, in an article I wrote about him, 
brought (so he naively told me) tears to his eyes. Ex- 
cellent, simple-hearted Tommy! How little did you 
think, when you signed on to help the Fernfield carry 
coal from Glasgow to Alexandria, that the long arm of 
the Miehle press was already waiting for you; that 
thousands of good people reading a certain novel would 
be familiar with your “round rosy face and clear sea- 
blue eyes.” 
“Tommy” (whose real name is Drevis) was born in 
Amsterdam in 1896. His father was a fireman at sea, 
and contributed next to nothing to the support of 


Tommy and his pretty little sister Greta. They lived 
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with their grandmother, near the quays in Amsterdam, 
where the masts of ships and the smell of tar interfered 
with their lessons. Bread and treacle for breakfast, 
black beans for lunch, a fine thick stew and plenty more 
bread for supper—that and the Dutch school where 
he stood near the top of his class are what Tommy 
remembers best of his boyhood. His grandmother took 
in washing, and had a hard time keeping the little 
family going. She was a fine, brusque old lady and as 
Tommy went off to school in the mornings she used to 
frown at him from the upstairs window because his 
hands were in his pockets. For as everybody knows, 
only slouchy good-for-nothings walk to school with 
pocketed hands. 

Tommy did so well in his lessons that he was one of 
the star pupils given the privilege of learning an extra 
language in the evenings. He chose English because 
most of the sailors he met talked English, and his great 
ambition was to be a seaman. His uncle was a quarter- 
master in the Dutch navy, and his father was at sea; 
and 'Tommy’s chance soon came. 

After school hours he used to sell postcards, cologne, 
soap, chocolates, and other knickknacks to the sailors, 
to earn a little cash to help his grandmother. One after- 
noon in the spring of 1909 he was down on the docks 
with his little packet of wares, when a school friend 
came running to him. 

“Drevis, Drevis!” he shouted, “they want a mess- 
room boy on the Queen Eleanor!” 

It didn’t take Drevis long to get aboard the Queen 
Eleanor, a British tramp out of Glasgow, bound for 
Hamburg and Vladivostok. He accosted the chief en- 
gineer, his blue eyes shining eagerly. 
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“Yes,” says the chief, “I need a mess-room steward 
right away—we sail at four o’clock.” 

“Try me!” pipes Drevis. (Bless us, the boy was 
barely thirteen !) 

The chief roars with laughter. 

“Poo small!” he says. 

Drevis insisted that he was just the boy for mess- 
room steward. 

“Well,” says the chief, “go home and put on a pair 
of long pants and come back again. Then we’ll see how 
you look!” 

Tommy ran home rejoicing. His Uncle Hendrick 
was a small man, and Tommy grabbed a pair of his 
trousers. Thus fortified, he hastened back to the Queen 
Eleanor. The chief cackled, but he took him on at two 
pounds five a month. 

Tommy didn’t last long as mess-room boy. He broke 
so many cups the engineers had to drink out of dippers, 
and they degraded him to cabin boy at a pound a 
month. Even as cabin boy he was no instant success. 
He used to forget to empty the chief’s slop-pail, and 
the water would overflow the cabin. He felt the force 
of a stout sea boot not a few times in learning the golden 
rubric of the tramp steamer’s cabin boy. 

“Drevis” was a strange name to the English seamen, 
and they christened him ‘Tommy,’ and that handle 
turns him still. 

Tommy’s blue eyes and honest Netherland grin and 
easy temper kept him friendly with all the world. The 
winds of chance sent him scudding about the globe, a 
true casual of the seas. His first voyage as A. B. was 
on the Fernfield in 1911, and there he met a certain 
Scotch engineer. This engineer had a habit of being 
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interested in human problems, and Tommy’s guileless 
phiz attracted him. Under his tutelage Tommy ac- 
quired a thirst for promotion, and soon climbed to the 
rank of quartermaster. 

One thing that always struck Tommy was the num- 
ber of books the engineer had in his cabin. A volume 
of Nat Gou!d, Ouida, or “The Duchess”? would be the 
largest library Tommy would have found in the other 
bunks; but here, before his wondering gaze, were 
Macaulay, Gibbon, Gorki, Conrad, Dickens, Zola, 
Shakespeare, Montaigne, Chaucer, Shaw, and what not. 
And what would Master Tommy have said had he 
known that his friend, even then, was working on a 
novel in which he, Tommy, would play an important 
role! 

The years went by. On sailing ships, on steam 
tramps, on private yachts, as seaman, as quartermaster, 
as cook’s helper, Tommy drifted about the world. One 
day when he was twenty years old he was rambling 
about New York just before sailing for Liverpool on 
the steam yacht Alvina. He was one of a strictly neutral 
crew (the United States was still neutral in those days) 
signed on to take a millionaire’s pet plaything across 
the wintry ocean. She had been sold to the Russian 
Government. 

Tommy was passing through the arcade of the Penn- 
sylvania Station when his eye fell upon the book shop 
there. He was startled to see in the window a picture 
of the Scotch engineer—his best friend, the only man 
in the world who had ever been like a father to him. 
He knew that the engineer was far away in the Medi- 
terranean, working on an English transport. He 
scanned the poster with amazement. 

Apparently his friend had written a book. Tommy, 
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like a practical seaman, went to the heart of the matter. 
He went into the shop and bought the book. He fell 
into talk with the bookseller, who had read the book. 
He told the bookseller that he had known the author, 
and that for years they had served together on the same 
vessels at sea. He told how the writer, who was the 
former second engineer of the Fernfield, had done many 
things for the little Dutch lad whose own father had 
died at sea. Then came another surprise. 

“I believe you’re one of the characters in the story,” 
said the bookseller. 

It was so. The book was Casuals of the Sea, the 
author, William McFee, who had been a steamship 
engineer for a dozen years; and Drevis Jonkers found 
himself described in full in the novel as “Drevis Noord- 
hof,” and playing a leading part in the story. Can you 
imagine the simple sailor’s surprise and delight? 
Pleased beyond measure, in his soft Dutch accent liber- 
ally flavoured with cockney he told the bookseller how 
Mr. McFee had befriended him, had urged him to go 
on studying navigation so that he might become an 
officer; and that though they had not met for several 
years he still receives letters from his friend, full of 
good advice about saving his money, where to get cheap 
lodgings in Brooklyn, and not to fall into the common 
error of sailors in thinking that Hoboken and Passyunk 
Avenue are all America. And Tommy went back to his 
yacht chuckling with delight, with a copy of Caswals 
of the Sea under his arm. 

Here my share in the adventure begins. The book- 
seller, knowing my interest in the book, hastened to 
tell me the next time I saw him that one of the char- 
acters in the story was in New York. I wrote to Tommy 
asking him to come to see me. He wrote that the Alvina 
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was to sail the next day, and he could not get away. 
I supposed the incident was closed. 

Then I saw in the papers that the Alvina had been 
halted in the Narrows by a United States destroyer, 
the Government having suspected that her errand was 
not wholly neutral. Rumor had it that she was on her 
way to the Azores, there to take on armament for the 
house of Romanoff. She was halted at the Quarantine 
Station at Staten Island, pending an investigation. 

Then enters the elbow of coincidence. Looking over 
some books in the very same bookshop where ‘Tommy 
had bought his friend’s novel, I overheard another 
member of the Alvina’s crew asking about Casuals of 
the Sea. His chum Tommy had told him about his ad- 
venture, and he, too, was there to buy one. (Not every 
day does one meet one’s friends walking in a 500-page 
novel!) By the never-to-be-sufficiently-admired hand of 
chance I was standing at Joe Hogan’s very elbow when 
he began explaining to the book clerk that he was a 
friend of the Dutch sailor who had been there a few 
days before. 

So a few days later, behold me on the Staten Island 
ferry, on my way to see Tommy and the Alvina. 

I’m afraid I would always desert the office if there’s 
a plausible excuse to bum about the water-front. Is 
there any passion in the breast of mankind more ab- 
sorbing than the love of ships? A tall Cunarder putting 
out to sea gives me a keener thrill than anything the 
Polo Grounds or the Metropolitan Opera can show. 
Of what avail a meeting of the Authors’? League when 
one can know the sights, sounds, and smells of West or 
South Street? I used to lug volumes of Joseph Conrad 
down to the West Street piers to give them to captains 
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and first mates of liners, and get them to talk about the 
ways of the sea. That was how I met Captain Claret of 
the Minnehaha, that prince of seamen; and Mr. Pape, 
of the Ordufia, Mr. Jones of the Lusitania, and many 
another. They knew all about Conrad, too. There were 
five volumes of Conrad in the officers’? cabins on the 
Lusitania when she went down, God rest her. I know, 
because I put them there. 


And the Staten Island ferry is a voyage on the Seven 
Seas for the landlubber. After months of office work, 
how one’s heart leaps to greet our old mother, the sea! 
How drab, flat, and humdrum seem the ways of earth 
in comparison with the hardy and austere life of ships! 
There on every hand go the gallant shapes of vessels— 
the James L. Morgan, dour little tug, shoving two 
barges; Themistocles, at anchor, with the blue and 
white Greek colors painted on her rusty flank; the Co- 
manche outward bound, for Galveston (I think) ; the 
Ascalon, full-rigged ship, with blue-jerseyed sailormen 
out on her bowsprit snugging the canvas. And who is so 
true a lover of the sea as one who can suffer the ulti- 
mate indignities—and love her still! I am queasy as 
soon as I sight Sandy Hook... . 

At the quarantine station I had a surprise. The 
Alvina was not there. One old roustabout told me he 
thought she had gone to sea. I was duly taken aback. 
Had I made the two-hour trip for nothing? Then an- 
other came to my aid. “There she is, up in the bight,” 
he said. I followed his gesture, and saw her—a long, 
slim white hull, a cream-colored funnel with a graceful 
rake; the Stars and Stripes fresh painted in two places 
on her shining side. I hailed a motor boat to take me 
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out. The boatman wanted three dollars, and I offered 
one. He protested that the yacht was interned and he 
had no right to take visitors out anyway. He’d get into 
trouble with “39”—“39” being a United States de- 
stroyer lying in the Narrows a few hundred yards away. 
After some bickering we compromised on a dollar and 
a quarter. 

That was a startling adventure for the humble pub- 
lisher’s reader! Wallowing in an ice-glazed motor boat, 
in the lumpy water of a “bight”—surrounded by ships 
and the men who sail them—I might almost have been 
a hardy newspaper man! But Long Island commuters 
are nurtured to a tough and perilous life, and I clam- 
bered the Alvina’s side without dropping hat, stick, or 
any of my pocketful of manuscripts. 

Joe Hogan, the steward, was there in his white 
jacket. He introduced me to the cook, the bosun, the 
“chief,” the wireless, and the “second.” The first officer 
was too heavy with liquor to notice the arrival of a 
stranger. Messrs. Haig and Haig, those Dioscuri of 
seamen, had been at work. The skipper was ashore. He 
owns a saloon. 

The Alvina is a lovely little vessel, 215 feet long, 
they told me, and about 525 tons. She is fitted with 
mahogany throughout; the staterooms all have brass 
double beds and private bathrooms attached; she has 
her own wireless telegraph and telephone, refrigerating 
apparatus, and everything to make the owner and his 
guests comfortable. But her beautiful furnishings were 
tumbled this way and that in preparation for the 
sterner duties that lay before her. The lower deck was 
cumbered with sacks of coal lashed down. A transat- 
lantic voyage in January is likely to be a lively one for 
a yacht of 500 tons. 
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I found Tommy below in his bunk, cleaning up. He 
is a typical Dutch lad—round, open face, fair hair, 
and guileless blue eyes. He showed me all his treasures 
—his certificate of good conduct from all the ships 
(both sail and steam) in which he has served; a picture 
of his mother, who died when he was six; and of his 
sister Greta—a very pretty girl—who is also men- 
tioned in Casuals of the Sea. The drunken fireman in 
the story who dies after a debauch was Tommy’s father 
who died in the same way. And with these other treas- 
ures ‘Tommy showed me a packet of letters from Mr. 
McFee. 

I do not want to offend Mr. McFee by describing his 
letters to this Dutch sailor-boy as “sensible,” but that 
is just what they were. Tommy is one of his own 
“casuals” — 


—those frail craft upon the restless Sea 

Of Human Life, who strike the rocks uncharted, 
Who loom, sad phantoms, near us, drearily, 
Storm-driven, rudderless, with timbers started— 


and these sailormen who drift from port to port on 
the winds of chance are most in need of sound Ben 
Franklin advice. Save your money; put it in the bank; 
read books; go to see the museums, libraries, and art 
galleries ; get to know something about this great Amer- 
ica if you intend to settle down there—that is the kind 
of word Tommy gets from his friend. 

Gradually, as I talked with him, I began to see into 
the laboratory of life where Casuals of the Sea origi- 
nated. This book is valuable because it is a triumphant 
expression of the haphazard, strangely woven chances 
that govern the lives of the humble. In Tommy’s honest, 
gentle face, and in the talk of his shipmates when we 
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sat down to dinner together, I saw a microcosm of the 
strange barren life of the sea where men float about 
for years like driftwood. And out of all this ebbing tide 
of aimless, happy-go-lucky humanity McFee had 
chanced upon this boy from Amsterdam and had tried 
to pound into him some good sound common sense. 

When I left her that afternoon, the Alvina was 
getting up steam, and she sailed within a few hours. 
I had eaten and talked with her crew, and for a short 
space had a glimpse of the lives and thoughts of the 
simple, childlike men who live in ships. I realized for 
the first time the truth of that background of aimless 
hazard that makes Casuals of the Sea a book of more 
than passing merit. 

As for Tommy, the printed word had him in thrall 
though he knew it not. When he got back from Liver- 
poo!, two months later, I found him a job in the engine 
room of a big printing press. He was set to work oiling 
the dynamos, and at ten dollars a week he had a fine 
chance to work his way up. Indeed, he enrolled in a 
Scranton correspondence course on steam engineering 
and enchanted his Hempstead landlady by his simple 
ways. That lasted just two weeks. The level ground 
made Tommy’s feet uneasy. The last I heard he was 
on a steam yacht on Long Island Sound. 

But wherever steam and tide may carry him, Tommy 
cherishes in his heart his own private badge of honor: 
his friend the engineer has put him in a book! And 
there, in one of the noblest and most honest novels of 
our day, you will find him—a casual of the sea! 


CHARLES LAMB 


~<a fee 


It is a bit difficult to imagine a group 
of essayists without Charles Lamb; he is 
still by common consent the chief of the 
tribe. A reader just cultivating a taste 
for the essay comes on him with the thrill 
of discovery; and the connoisseur returns 
to the rich and delicate fare with the relish 
of a mellowed taste. From the extrava- 


- ganza of his “Dissertation on Roast Pig” 


to the delicate fancy of ““Dream Children,” 
Lamb’s sureness of touch never fails. 
In “Grace Before Meat” Lamb is play- 
ful without a hint of flippancy, serious 
without a suggestion of solemnity, rever- 
ent without a touch of piety. His essays 
remain our best touchstone for testing the 
excellence of other essayists and the best 
medium for determining the taste of a 
reader. A reader who does not at once be- 
come enthusiastic about Lamb’s essays 
need not be depressed and lose heart; 
there is still a chance that he may learn. 
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GRACE BEFORE MEAT 


by Cuartes Lams 


its origin in the early times of the world, and the 
hunter-state of man, when dinners were precarious 
things, and a full meal was something more than a com- 
mon blessing; when a belly-full was a windfall, and 
looked like a special providence. In the shouts and 
triumphal songs with which, after a season of sharp 
abstinence, a lucky booty of deer’s or goat’s flesh would 
naturally be ushered home, existed, perhaps, the germ 
of the modern grace. It is not otherwise easy to be un- 
derstood, why the blessing of food—the act of eating 
—should have had a particular expression of thanks- 
giving annexed to it, distinct from that implied and 
silent gratitude with which we are expected to enter 
upon the enjoyment of the many other various gifts 
and good things of existence. 

I own that I am disposed to say grace upon twenty 
other occasions in the course of the day besides my 
dinner. J want a form for setting out upon a pleasant 
walk, for a moonlight ramble, for a friendly meeting, 
or a solved problem. Why have we none for books, those 
spiritual repasts—a grace before Milton—a grace be- 
fore Shakespeare—a devotional exercise proper to be 
said before reading the Faérie Queene?—but, the re- 
ceived ritual having prescribed these forms to the soli- 
tary ceremony of manducation, I shall confine my ob- 


servations to the experience which I have had of the 
469 


iE HE custom of saying grace at meals had, probably, 
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grace, properly so called; commending my new scheme 
for extension to a niche in the grand philosophical, 
poetical, and perchance in part heretical, liturgy, now 
compiling by my friend Homo Humanus, for the use of 
a certain snug congregation of Utopian Rabelaisian 
Christians, no matter where assembled. 

The form then of the benediction before eating has 
its beauty at a poor man’s table, or at the simple and 
unprovocative repasts of children. It is here that the 
grace becomes exceedingly graceful. The indigent man, 
who hardly knows whether he shall have a meal the next 
day or not, sits down to his fare with a present sense of 
the blessing which can be but feebly acted by the rich, 
into whose minds the conception of wanting a dinner 
could never, but by some extreme theory, have entered. 
The proper end of food—the animal sustenance—is 
barely contemplated by them. The poor man’s bread is 
his daily bread, literally his bread for the day. Their 
courses are perennial. 

Again, the plainest diet seems the fittest to be pre- 
ceded by the grace. That which is least stimulative to 
appetite, leaves the mind most free for foreign consid- 
erations. A man may feel thankful, heartily thankful, 
over a dish of plain mutton with turnips, and have 
leisure to reflect upon the ordinance and institution of 
eating ; when he shall confess a perturbation of mind, 
inconsistent with the purposes of the grace, at the pres- 
ence of venison or turtle. When I have sate (a rarus 
hospes) at rich men’s tables, with the savory soup and 
messes steaming up the nostrils, and moistening the lips 
of the guests with desire and a distracted choice, I have 
felt the introduction of that ceremony to be unseason- 
able. With the ravenous orgasm upon you, it seems im- 
pertinent to interpose a religious sentiment. It is a con- 
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fusion of purpose to mutter out praises from a mouth 
that waters. The heats of epicurism put out the gentle 
flame of devotion. The incense which rises round is 
pagan, and the belly-god intercepts it for his own. The 
very excess of the provision beyond the needs, takes 
away all sense of proportion between the end and means. 
The giver is veiled by his gifts. You are startled at the 
injustice of returning thanks—for what?—for having 
too much, while so many starve. It is to praise the Gods 
amiss. 

I have observed this awkwardness felt, scarce con- 
sciously perhaps, by the good man who says the grace. 
I have seen it in clergymen and others—a sort of shame 
~—a sense of the co-presence of circumstances which un- 
hallow the blessing. After a devotional tone put on for 
a few seconds, how rapidly the speaker will fall into his 
common voice, helping himself or his neighbor, as if to 
get rid of some uneasy sensation of hypocrisy. Not that 
the good man was a hypocrite, or was not most consci- 
entious in the discharge of the duty; but he felt in his 
inmost mind the incompatibility of the scene and the 
viands before him with the exercise of a calm and 
rational gratitude. 

i hear somebody exclaim,—Would you have Chris- 
tians sit down at table, like hogs to their troughs, with- 
out remembering the Giver?—no—I would have them 
_ sit down as Christians, remembering the Giver, and less 
hke hogs. Or if their appetites must run riot, and they 
must pamper themselves with delicacies for which east 
and west are ransacked, I would have them postpone 
their benediction to a fitter season, when appetite is 
laid; when the still small voice can be heard, and the 
reason of the grace returns—with temperate diet and 
restricted dishes. Gluttony and surfeiting are no proper 
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occasions for thanksgiving. When Jeshurun waxed fat, 
we read that he kicked. Virgil knew the harpy-nature 
better, when he put into the mouth of Celaeno anything 
but a blessing. We may be gratefully sensible of the 
deliciousness of some kinds of food beyond others, 
though that is a meaner and inferior gratitude: but the 
proper object of the grace is sustenance, not relishes; 
daily bread, not delicacies; the means of life, and not 
the means of pampering the carcass. With what frame 
or composure, I wonder, can a city chaplain pronounce 
his benediction at some great Hall feast, when he knows 
that his last concluding pious word—and that, in all 
probability, the sacred name which he preaches—is but 
the signal for so many impatient harpies to commence 
their foul orgies, with as little sense of true thankfulness 
(which is temperance) as those Virgilian fowl! It is well 
if the good man himself does not feel his devotions a 
little clouded, those foggy sensuous steams mingling 
with and polluting the pure altar sacrifice. 

The severest satire upon full tables and surfeits is the 
banquet which Satan, in the Paradise Regained, pro- 
vides for a temptation in the wilderness: 


A table richly spread in regal mode, 

With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
And savour; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, 
Gris-amber-steamed ; all fish from sea or shore, 
Freshet or purling brook, for which was drained 
Pontus, and Lucrine bay, and Afric coast. 


The Tempter, I warrant you, thought these cates 
would go down without the recommendatory preface of 
a benediction. They are like to be short graces where 
the devil plays the host.—I am afraid the poet wants 
his usual decorum in this place. Was he thinking of the 
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old Roman luxury, or of a gaudy day at Cambridge? 
This was a temptation fitter for a Heliogabalus. The 
whole banquet is too civic and culinary, and the accom- 
paniments altogether a profanation of that deep, 
abstracted, holy scene. The mighty artillery of sauces, 
which the cook-fiend conjures up, is out of proportion 
to the simple wants and plain hunger of the guest. He 
that disturbed him in his dreams, from his dreams might 
have been taught better. To the temperate fantasies of 
the famished Son of God, what sort of feasts presented 
themse!ves?—He dreamed indeed, 





As appetite is wont to dream, 
Of meats and drinks, nature’s refreshment sweet. 


But what meats ?P— 


Him thought, he by the brook of Cherith stood, 

And saw the ravens with their horny beaks 

Food to Elijah bringing, even and morn; 

Though ravenous, taught to abstain from what they 
brought; 

He saw the prophet also how he fled 

Into the desert, and how there he slept 

Under a juniper; then how awaked 

He found his supper on the coals prepared, 

And by the angel was bid rise and eat, 

And ate the second time after repose, 

The strength whereof sufficed him forty days: 

Sometimes, that with Elijah he partook, 

Or as a guest with Daniel at his pulse. 


Nothing in Milton is finelier fancied than these tem- 
perate dreams of the divine Hungerer. To which of 
these two visionary banquets, think you, would the 
introduction of what is called the grace have been most 
fitting and pertinent? 

Theoretically I am no enemy to graces; but prac- 
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tically I own that (before meat especially) they seem to 
involve something awkward and unseasonable. Our 
appetites, of one or another kind, are excellent spurs to 
our reason, which might otherwise but feebly set about 
the great ends of preserving and continuing the species. 
They are fit blessings to be contemplated at a distance 
with a becoming gratitude: but the moment of appetite 
(the judicious reader will apprehend me) is, perhaps, 
the least fit season for that exercise. The Quakers, who 
go about their business, of every description, with more 
calmness than we, have more title to the use of these 
benedictory prefaces. I have always admired their silent 
grace, and the more because I have observed their appli- 
cations to the meat and drink following to be less pas- 
sionate and sensual than ours. They are neither gluttons 
nor wine-bibbers as a people. They eat, as a horse bolts 
his chopt hay, with indifference, calmness, and cleanly 
circumstances. They neither grease nor slop themselves. 
When I see a citizen in his bib and tucker, I cannot 
imagine it a surplice. 

I am no Quaker at my food. I confess I am not in- 
different to the kinds of it. Those unctuous morsels of 
deer’s flesh were not made to be received with dispas- 
sionate services. I hate a man who swallows it affecting 
not to know what he is eating. I suspect his taste in 
higher matters. I shrink instinctively from one who pro- 
fesses to like minced veal. There is a physiognomical 
character in the tastes for food. C holds that a man 
cannot have a pure mind who refuses apple-dumplings. 
I am not certain but he is right. With the decay of my 
first innocence, I confess a less and less relish daily for 
these innocuous cates. The whole vegetable tribe have 
lost their gust with me. Only I stick to asparagus, which 
still seems to inspire gentle thoughts. I am impatient 
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and querulous under culinary disappointments, as to 
come home at the dinner hour, for instance, expecting 
some savory mess, and to find one quite tasteless and 
sapidless. Butter ill melted—that commonest of kitchen 
failures—puts me beside my tenor—The author of 
the Rambler used to make inarticulate animal noises 
over a favorite food. Was this the music quite proper to 
be preceded by the grace? or would the pious man have 
done better to postpone his devotions to a season when 
the blessing might be contemplated with less perturba- 
tion? I quarrel with no man’s tastes, nor would set my 
thin face against those excellent things, in their way, 
jollity and feasting. But as these exercises, however 
laudable, have little in them of grace or gracefulness, a 
man should be sure, before he ventures so to grace them, 
that while he is pretending his devotions otherwise, he 
is not secretly kissing his hand to some great fish—his 
Dagon—with a special consecration of no ark but the 
fat tareen before him. Graces are the sweet preluding 
strains to the banquets of angels and children: to the 
roots and severer repasts of the Chartreuse; to the slen- 
der, but not slenderly acknowledged, refection of the 
poor and humble man: but at the heaped-up boards of 
the pampered and the luxurious they become of dis- 
sonant meod, less timed and tuned to the occasion, me- 
thinks, than the noise of those better befitting organs 
would be, which children hear tales of, at Hog’s Norton. 
We sit too long at our meals, or are too curious in the 
study of them, or too disordered in our application to 
them,. or engross too great a portion of these good 
things (which should be common) to our share, to be 
able with any grace to say grace. To be thankful for 
what we grasp exceeding our proportion is to add 
hypocrisy to injustice. A lurking sense of this truth is 
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what makes the performance of this duty so cold and 
spiritless a service at most tables. In houses where the 
grace is as indispensable as the napkin, who has not seen 
that never settled question arise, as to who shall say it; 
while the good man of the house and the visitor clergy- 
man, or some other guest belike of next authority from 
years or gravity, shall be bandying about the office be- 
tween them as a matter of compliment, each of them not 
unwilling to shift the awkward burthen of an equivocal 
duty from his own shoulders? 

I once drank tea in company with two Methodist 
divines of different persuasions, whom it was my fortune 
to introduce to each other for the first time that evening. 
Before the first cup was handed round, one of these 
reverend gentlemen put it to the other, with all due 
solemnity, whether he chose to say anything. It seems 
it is the custom with some sectaries to put up a short 
prayer before this meal also. His reverend brother did 
not at first quite apprehend him, but upon an explana- 
tion, with little less importance he made answer, that it 
was not a custom known in his church: in which 
courteous evasion the other acquiescing for good man- 
ners’ sake, or in compliance with a weak brother, the 
supplementary or tea-grace was waived altogether. 
With what spirit might not Lucian have painted two 
priests, of his religion, playing into each other’s hands 
the compliment of performing or omitting a sacrifice— 
the hungry God meantime, doubtful of his incense, with 
expectant nostrils hovering over the two flamens, and 
(as between two stools) going away in the end without 
his supper. 

A short form upon these occasions is felt to want 
reverence; a long one, I am afraid, cannot escape the 
charge of impertinence. I do not quite approve of the 
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epigrammatic conciseness with which that equivocal wag 
(but my pleasant school-fellow) C.V.L., when im- 
portuned for a grace, used to inquire, first slily leering 
down the table, “Is there no clergyman here?” signifi- 
cantly adding, “Thank G -’? Nor do I think our 
old form at school quite pertinent, where we were used 
to preface our bald bread and cheese suppers with a 
preamble, connecting with that humble blessing a recog- 
nition of benefits the most awful and overwhelming to 
the imagination which religion has to offer. Non tunc 
alls erat locus. I remember we were put to it to reconcile 
the phrase “good creatures,” upon which the blessing 
rested, with the fare set before us, willfully understand- 
ing that expression in a low and animal sense—till some 
one recalled a legend, which told how in the golden days 
of Christ’s, the young Hospitallers were wont to have 
smoking joints of roast meat upon their nightly boards, 
till some pious benefactor, commiserating the decencies, 
rather than the palates, of the children, commuted our 
flesh for garments, and gave us—horresco referens— 
trowsers instead of mutton. 
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LEIGH HUNT 
2h feo 


James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859), 
though born in England and _ identified 
most of his life with London, just escaped 
being an American. His father, a Phila- 
delphia lawyer, and his mother, the daugh- 
ter of a merchant of that city, cast in 
their lot with the Royalist party, and at 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War 
were forced to flee to England. Leigh was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital school. He 
did not receive a university education, but 
he was a great reader, and accomplished 
in music and the languages. 

When he grew up Leigh did not share 
his parents’ partiality for royalty. For his 
attacks on the Prince Regent in the Ez- 
aminer, he was prosecuted and imprisoned 
for two years. But he passed his time 
pleasantly, writing and talking with the 
many literary men who came to visit him. 

Hunt was primarily a man of letters. 
He had little practical sense, and conse- 
quently was always in financial straits. 
The Examiner was a succéssful journal, 
but the other papers which he started 
failed one after the other. In 1821 he went 
to Italy to edit a quarterly in conjunction 
with Byron and Shelley, who were both 
living there. But Shelley was drowned, 
and Hunt quarreled with Byron; so this 
project, after four issues, also failed. 


In spite of failure, Hunt kept up his 
courage and wrote voluminously—familiar 
and critical essays, plays, narrative and 
lyric poetry. During the last years of his 
life his financial distress was relieved 
by the kindness of Mrs. Shelley, and by 
a pension of two hundred pounds granted 
by Lord John Russell, one of the minis- 
ters of Queen Victoria. 

The essay here reprinted is an example 
of the delightful sort of thing which may 
be done by one who can find the char- 
acteristic and universally interesting in the 
commonplace, 


ON GETTING UP ON COLD MORNINGS 


by Lztcu Hunt 
A N Italian author—Giulio Cordara, a Jesuit—has 


written a poem upon insects, which he begins by 
insisting that those troublesome and abominable little 
animals were created for our annoyance, and that they 
were certainly not inhabitants of Paradise. We of the 
north may dispute this piece of theology; but on the 
other hand, it is as clear as the snow on the housetops, 
that Adam was not under the necessity of shaving; and 
that when Eve walked out of her delicious bower, she 
did not step upon ice three inches thick. 
Some people say it is a very easy thing to get up of 
a cold morning. You have only, they tell you, to take 
the resolution; and the thing is done. This may be very 
true; just as a boy at school has only to take a flogging, 
and the thing is over. But we have not at all made up 
our minds upon it; and we find it a very pleasant exer- 
cise to discuss the matter, candidly, before we get up. 
This, at least, is not idling, though it may be lying. It 
affords an excellent answer to those who ask how lying 
in bed can be indulged in by a reasoning being,—a 
rational creature. How? Why, with the argument 
calmly at work in one’s head, and the clothes over one’s 
shoulder. Oh—it is a fine way of spending a sensible, 
impartial half-hour. 
If these people would be more charitable they would 


get on with their argument better. But they are apt to 
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reason so ill, and to assert so dogmatically, that one 
could wish to have them stand round one’s bed, of a bit- 
ter morning, and lie before their faces. They ought to 
hear both sides of the bed, the inside and out. If they 
cannot entertain themselves with their own thoughts 
for half an hour or so, it is not the fault of those who 
can. 

Candid inquiries into one’s decumbency, besides the 
greater or less privileges to be allowed a man in pro- 
portion to his ability of keeping early hours, the work 
given his faculties, etc., will at least concede their due 
merits to such representations as the following. In the 
first place, says the injured but calm appealer, I have 
been warm all night, and find my system in a state per- 
fectly suitable to a warm-blooded animal. To get out of 
this state into the cold, besides the inharmonious and 
uncritical abruptness of the transition, is so unnatural 
to such a creature, that the poets, refining upon the 
tortures of the damned, make one of their greatest 
agonies consist in being suddenly transported from heat 
to cold,—from fire to ice. They are “haled” out of their 
“beds,” says Milton, by “harpy-footed furies,”—fellows 
who come to call them. On my first movement toward the 
anticipation of getting up I find that such parts of the 
sheets and bolster as are exposed to the air of the room 
are stone-cold. On opening my eyes, the first thing that 
meets them is my own breath rolling forth, as if in the 
open air, like smoke out of a chimney. Think of this 
symptom. ‘Then I turn my eyes sideways and sce the 
window all frozen over. Think of that. Then the servant 
comes in. “It is very cold this morning, is it not??”— 
“Very cold, sir.’—“Very cold indeed, isn’t it?”?—“Very 
cold indeed, sir.”»—“More than usually so, isn’t it, even 
for this weather?” (Here the servant’s wit and good 
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nature are put to a considerable test, and the inquirer 
lies on thorns for the answer.) OW hysein ve, Tithink 
it is.” (Good creature! There is not a better or more 
truth-telling servant going.) “I must rise, however— 
get me some warm water.”—Here comes a fine interval 
between the departure of the servant and the arrival of 
the hot water ; during which, of course, it is of “no use” 
to get up. The hot water comes. “Is it quite hot?”— 
“Yes, sir.”—“Perhaps too hot for shaving; I must wait 
a little?” —“No, sir ; it will just do.” (There is an over- 
nice propriety sometimes, an officious zeal of virtue, a 
little troublesome.) “Oh—the shirt—you must air my 
clean shirt;—linen gets very damp this weather.”— 
“Yes, sir.” Here another delicious five minutes. A knock 
at the door. “Oh, the shirt—very well. My stockings—I 
think the stockings had better be aired, too.”—“Very 
well, sir.” Here another interval. At length everything 
is ready, except myself. 

I now, continues our incumbent (a happy word, by 
the by, for a country vicar)—I now cannot help think- 
ing a good deal—who can?—upon the unnecessary and 
villainous custom of shaving: it is a thing so unmanly 
(here I nestle closer )—so effeminate (here I recoil from 
an unlucky step into the colder part of the bed)—-No 
wonder that the Queen of France took part with the 
rebels against that degenerate king, her husband, who 
first affronted her smooth visage with a face like her 
own. The Emperor Julian never showed the luxuriancy 
of his genius to better advantage than in reviving the 
flowing beard. Look at Cardinal Bembo’s picture—at 
Michael Angelo’s—at Titian’s—at Shakespeare’s—at 
Fletcher’s—at Spenser’s—at Chaucer’s—at Alfred’s— 
at Plato’s—I could name a great man for every tick of 
my watch.—Look at the Turks, a grave and otiose 
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people—Think of Haroun Al Raschid and Bed-ridden 
Hassan.—Think of Wortley Montague, the worthy son 
of his mother, above the prejudice of his time.—Look 
at the Persian gentlemen, whom one is ashamed of meet- 
ing about the suburbs, their dress and appearance are 
so much finer than our own.—Lastly, think of the razor 
itself—how totally opposed to every sensation of bed— 
how cold, how edgy, how hard! how utterly different 
from anything like the warm and circling amplitude, 
which 


Sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 


Add to this, benumbed fingers, which may help you to 
cut yourself, a quivering body, a frozen towel, and a 
ewer full of ice; and he that says there is nothing to 
oppose in all this, only shows that he has no merit in 
opposing it. 

Thomson the poet, who exclaims in his Seasons— 


Falsely luxurious! Will not man awake? 


used to lie in bed till noon, because he said he had no 
motive in getting up. He could imagine the good of 
rising ; but then he could also imagine the good of lying 
still; and his exclamation, it must be allowed, was made 
upon summer-time, not winter. We must proportion the 
argument to the individual character. A money-getter 
may be drawn out of his bed by three or four pence ; but 
this will not suffice for a student. A proud man may say, 
“What shall I think of myself, if I don’t get up?” but 
the more humble one will be content to waive this pro- 
digious notion of himself, out of respect to his kindly 
bed. The mechanical man shall get up without any ado 
at all; and so shall the barometer. An ingenious lier in 
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bed will find hard matter of discussion even on the score 
of health and longevity. He will ask us for our proofs 
and precedents of the ill effects of lying later in cold 
weather ; and sophisticate much on the advantages of 
an even temperature of body ; of the natural propensity 
(pretty universal) to have one’s way; and of the ani- 
mals that roll themselves up and sleep all the winter. 
As to longevity, he will ask whether the longest is of 
necessity the best; and whether Holborn is the hand- 
somest street in London. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


~af Be 


As a young man William Makepeace 
Thackeray (1811-1863) had too much 
money for his own good, and, partly as a 
consequence, made a failure of his work 
at Cambridge University. By the age of 
twenty-three he had run through his con- 
siderable inheritance, part of it lost in try- 
ing to establish a newspaper. Then, still 
unsettled as to his ultimate vocation, he 
studied art, particularly sketching, and 
subsequently contributed illustrations to 
the London Punch. When he met Charles 
Dickens for the first time, in 1836, he 
was sufficiently intent on sketching to 
solicit the work of illustrating Pickwick 
Papers, but another, and presumably a 
better, artist was chosen. 

Thackeray, when he turned definitely 
to writing, did not make an early success. 
Not until 1847, when his third novel, Van- 
ity Fair, achieved an instant popularity, 
did he come into prominence as a writer. 
In 1860 he became the editor of the new 
Cornhill Magazine, to which he contrib- 
_uted the Roundabout Papers. “On Being 
Found Out,’ taken from that series of 
informal essays, is typical of these—con- 
versational, good-humored, whimsical, yet 
unmistakably serious in its satire. While 
his “word of wit was never wrath,” it was 
always penetrating and wholesomely cor- 


rective. Never did his kindly temperament 
and quick sympathy slacken to a tacit 
countenancing of deceit or to an apology 
for petty meannesses. 


ON BEING FOUND OUT 


by Wirtiam Makepeace THACKERAY 


rT the close (let us say) of Queen Anne’s reign, 
A when I was a boy at a private and preparatory 
school for young gentlemen, I remember the wiseacre of 
a master ordering us all, one night, to march into a little 
garden at the back of the house, and thence to proceed 
one by one into a tool- or hen-house (I was but a tender 
little thing just put into short clothes, and can’t exactly 
say whether the house was for tools or hens), and in 
that house to put our hands into a sack which stood on a 
bench, a candle burning beside it. I put my hand into 
the sack. My hand came out quite black. I went and 
joined the other boys in the schoolroom; and all their 
hands were black, too. 

By reason of my tender age (and there are some 
critics who, I hope, will be satisfied by my acknowledg- 
ing that I am a hundred and fifty-six next birthday) I 
could not understand what was the meaning of this 
night excursion—this candle, this tool-house, this bag 
of soot. I think we little boys were taken out of our 
sleep to be brought to the ordeal. We came, then, and 
showed our little hands to the master; washed them or 
not—most probably, I should say, not—and so went be- 
wildered back to bed. 

Something had been stolen in the school that day; 
and Mr. Wiseacre having read in a book of an ingenious 


method of finding out a thief by making him put his 
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hand into a sack (which, if guilty, the rogue would shirk 
from doing), all we boys were subjected to the trial. 
Goodness knows what the lost object was, or who stole 
it. We all had black hands to show to the master. And 
the thief, whoever he was, was not Found Out that time. 

I wonder if the rascal is alive—an elderly scoundrel 
he must be by this time; and a hoary old hypocrite, to 
whom an old schoolfellow presents his kindest regards— 
parenthetically remarking what a dreadful place that 
private school was: cold, chilblains, bad dinners, not 
enough victuals, and caning awful!—Are you alive still, 
I say, you nameless villain, who escaped discovery on 
that day of crime? I hope you have escaped often since, 
old sinner. Ah, what a lucky thing it is, for you and me, 
my man, that we are not found out in all our peccadil- 
loes; and that our backs can slip away from the master 
and the cane! 

Just consider what life would be, if every rogue was 
found out, and flogged coram populo! What a butchery, 
what an indecency, what an endless swishing of the 
rod! Don’t cry out about my misanthropy. My good 
friend Mealymouth, I will trouble you to tell me, do 
you go to church? When there, do you say, or do you 
not, that you are a miserable sinner? and saying so, do 
you believe or disbelieve it? If you are a M.S., don’t 
you deserve correction, and aren’t you grateful if you 
are to be let off? I say, again, what a blessed thing it is 
that we are not all found out! 

Just picture to yourself everybody who does wrong 
being found out, and punished accordingly. Fancy all 
the boys in all the school being whipped; and then the 
assistants, and then the head master (Doctor Badford 
let us call him). Fancy the provost-marshal being tied 
up, having previously superintended the correction of 
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the whole army. After the young gentlemen have had 
their turn for the faulty exercises, fancy Doctor Lin- 
colnsinn being taken up for certain faults in his Essay 
and Review. After the clergyman has cried his peccavi, 
suppose we hoist up a Bishop, and give him a couple of 
dozen! (I see my Lord Bishop of Double-Gloucester sit- 
_ ting in a very uneasy posture on his right reverend 
bench.) After we have cast off the Bishop, what are we 
to say te the Minister who appointed him? My Lord 
Cinqwarden, it is painful to have to use personal correc- 
tion to a boy of your age; but really . . . Siste tan- 
dem, carnifex! The butchery is too horrible. The hand 
drops powerless, appalled at the quantity of birch which 
it must cut and brandish. I am glad we are not all found 
out, I say again; and protest, my dear brethren, against 
our having our deserts. 

To fancy all men found out and punished is bad 
enough; but imagine all women found out in the dis- 
tinguished social circle in which you and I have the 
honor to move. Is it not a mercy that so many of these 
fair criminals remain unpunished and undiscovered? 
There is Mrs. Longbow, who is for ever practising, and 
who shoots poisoned arrows, too; when you meet her you 
don’t cali her har, and charge her with the wickedness 
she has done, and is doing. There is Mrs. Painter, who 
passes for a most respectable woman, and a model in 
society. There is no use in saying what you really know 
regarding her and her goings on. There is Diana 
Hunter—what a little haughty prude it is; and yet we 
know stories about her which are not altogether edify- 
ing. I say it is best, for the sake of the good, that the 
bad should not all be found out. You don’t want your 
children to know the history of that lady in the next 
box, who is so handsome, and whom they admire so. Ah 
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me! what would life be if we were all found out, and 
punished for all our faults? Jack Ketch would be in 
permanence; and then who would hang Jack Ketch? 
They talk of murders being pretty certainly found 
out. Psha! I have heard an authority awfully competent 
vow and declare that scores and hundreds of murders 
are committed, and nobody is the wiser. That terrible 
man mentioned one or two ways of committing murder, 
which he maintained were quite common, and were 
scarcely ever found out. A man, for instance, comes 
home to his wife, and . . . but I pause—I know that 
this Magazine has a very large circulation. Hundreds 
and hundreds of thousands—why not say a million of 
people at once?—well, say a million read it. And 
amongst these countless readers, I might be teaching 
some monster how to make away with his wife without 
being found out, some fiend of a woman how to destroy 
her dear husband. I will not then tell this easy and sim- 
ple way of murder, as communicated to me by a most 
respectable party in the confidence of private inter- 
course. Suppose some gentle reader were to try this most 
simple and easy receipt—it seems to be almost infallible 
—and come to grief in consequence, and be found out 
and hanged? Should I ever pardon myself for having 
been the means of doing injury to a single one of our 
esteemed subscribers? The prescription whereof I speak 
—that is to say, whereof I don’t speak—shall be buried 
in this bosom. No, I am a humane man. I am not one 
of your Bluebeards to go and say to my wife, “My dear! 
I am going away for a few days to Brighton. Here are 
all the keys of the house. You may open every door and 
closet, except the one at the end of the oak-room oppo- 
site the fireplace, with the little bronze Shakespeare on 
the mantelpiece (or what not).” I don’t say this to a 
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woman—unless, to be sure, I want to get rid of her— 
because, after such a caution, I know she’ll peep into 
the closet. I say nothing about the closet at all. I keep 
the key in my pocket, and a being whom I love, but who, 
as I know, has many weaknesses, out of harm’s way. 
You toss up your head, dear angel, drub on the ground 
with your lovely little feet, on the table with your sweet 
rosy fingers, and cry, “Oh, sneerer! You don’t know 
the depth of woman’s feeling, the lofty scorn of all de- 
ceit, the entire absence of mean curiosity in the sex, or 
never, never would you libel us so!” Ah, Delia! dear 
dear Delia! It is because I fancy I do know something 
about you (not all, mind—no, no; no man knows that) 
—Ah, my bride, my ringdove, my rose, my poppet— 
choose, in fact, whatever name you like—bulbul of my 
grove, fountain of my desert, sunshine of my darkling 
life, and joy of my dungeoned existence, it is because I 
do know a little about you that I conclude to say noth- 
ing of that private closet, and keep my key in my 
pocket. You take away that closet-key then, and the 
house-key. You lock Delia in. You keep her out of 
harm’s way and gadding, and so she never can be found 
out. 

And yet by little strange accidents and coincidences 
how we are being found out every day. You remember 
that old story of the Abbé Kakatoes, who told the com- 
pany at supper one night how the first confession he 
ever received was—from a murderer, let us say. Pres- 
ently enters to supper the Marquis de Croquemitaine. 
“Palsambleu, abbé!” says the brilliant Marquis, taking 
a pinch of snuff, “are you here? Gentlemen and ladies! 
I was the abbé’s first penitent, and I made him a con- 
fession which I promise you astonished him.” 

To be sure how queerly things are found out! Here 
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is an instance. Only the other day I was writing in these 
Roundabout Papers about a certain man, whom I 
facetiously called Baggs, and who had abused me to 
my friends, who of course told me. Shortly after that 
paper was published another friend—Sacks, let us call 
him—scowls fiercely at me as I am sitting in perfect 
good humor at the club, and passes on without speaking. 
A cut. A quarrel. Sacks thinks it is about him that I 
was writing: whereas, upon my honor and conscience, I 
never had him once in my mind, and was pointing my 
moral from quite another man. But don’t you sée, by 
this wrath of the guilty-conscienced Sacks, that he had 
been amusing me, too? He has owned himself guilty, 
never having been accused. He has winced when nobody 
thought of hitting him. I did but put the cap out, and 
madly butting and chafing, behold my friend rushes to 
put his head into it! Never mind, Sacks, you are found 
out; but I bear you no malice, my man. 

And yet to be found out, I know from my own experi- 
ence, must be painful and odious, and cruelly mortify- 
ing to the inward vanity. Suppose I am a poltroon, let 
us say. With fierce mustache, loud talk, plentiful oaths, 
and an immense stick, I keep up nevertheless a charac- 
ter for courage. I swear fearfully at cabmen and 
women; brandish my bludgeon, and perhaps knock 
down a little man or two with it: brag of the images 
which I break at the shooting-gallery, and pass amongst 
my friends for a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither 
man nor dragon. Ah me! Suppose some brisk little chap 
steps up and gives me a caning in St. James’s Street, 
with all the heads of my friends looking out of all the 
club windows. My reputation is gone. I frighten no man 
more. My nose is pulled by whipper-snappers, who 
jump up on a chair to reach it. I am found out. And in 
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the days of my triumphs, when people were yet afraid 
of me, and were taken in by my swagger, I always knew 
that I was a lily-liver, and expected that I should be 
found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and 
depress many a bold braggadocio spirit. Let us say it is 

a clergyman, who can pump copious floods of tears out 
of his own eyes and those of his audience. He thinks to 
himself, “I am but a poor swindling chattering rogue. 
My bills are unpaid. I have jilted several women whom 
I have promised to marry. I don’t know whether I be- 
lieve what I preach, and know I have stolen the very 
sermon over which I have been snivelling. Have they 
found me out?” says he, as his head drops down on the 
cushion. 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, or what 
not? The Beacon says that “Jones’s work is one of the 
first order.” The Lamp declares that “Jones’s tragedy 
surpasses every work since the days of Him of Avon.” 
The Come? asserts that “J.’s Life of Goody T'wo-shoes is 
a& xTyua e¢ wet, a noble and enduring monument to the 
fame of that admirable Englishwoman,” and so forth. 
But then Jones knows that he has lent the critic of the 
Beacon five pounds; that his publisher has a half-share 
in the Lamp, and that the Comet comes repeatedly to 
dine with him. It is all very well. Jones is immortal un- 
til he is found out; and then down comes the extin- 
guisher and the immortal is dead and buried. The idea 
(dies irae!) of discovery must haunt many a man, 
and make him uneasy, as the trumpets are puffing in his 
triumph. Brown, who has a higher place than he de- 
serves, cowers before Smith, who has found him out. 
What is a chorus of critics shouting ‘“Bravo’?—a 
public clapping hands and flinging garlands? Brown 
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knows that Smith has found him out. Puff, trumpets! 
Wave, banners! Huzza, boys, for the immortal Brown! 
“This is all very well,” B. thinks (bowing the while, 
smiling, laying his hand to his heart) ; “but there stands 
Smith at the window: he has measured me; and some 
day the others will find me out, too.” It is a very curious 
sensation to sit by a man who has found you out, and 
who you know has found you out; or, vice versa, to sit 
with a man whom yow have found out. His talent? Bah! 
His virtue? We know a little story or two about his 
virtue, and he knows we know it. We are thinking over 
friend Robinson’s antecedents, as we grin, bow, and 
talk; and we are both humbugs together. Robinson a 
good fellow, is he? You know how he behaved to Hicks? 
A good-natured man, is he? Pray do you remember 
that little story of Mrs. Robinson’s black eye? How men 
have to work, to talk, to smile, to go to bed, and try to 
sleep, with this dread of being found out on their con- 
sciences! Bardolph, who has robbed a church, and Nym, 
who has taken a purse, go to their usual haunts, and 
smoke their pipes with their companions. Mr. Detective 
Bull’s-eye appears, and says, “Oh, Bardolph, I want 
you about that there pyx business!” Mr. Bardolph 
knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out his hands to 
the little steel cuffs, and walks away quite meekly. He 
is found out. He must go. “Good-by, Doll Tearsheet ! 
Good-by, Mrs. Quickly, ma’am!” The other gentlemen 
and ladies de la société look on and exchange mute 
adieux with the departing friends. And an assured time 
will come when the other gentlemen and ladies will be 
found out, too. 

What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature 
it has been that, for the most part, our womankind are 
not endowed with the faculty of finding us out! They 
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don’t doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take your 
measure. Lay down this paper, my benevolent friend 
and reader, and go into your drawing-room now, and 
utter a joke ever so old, and I wager sixpence the ladies 
there will all begin to laugh. Go to Brown’s house, and 
tell Mrs. Brown and the young ladies what you think 
of him, and see what a welcome you will get! In like 
manner, let him come to your house, and tell your good 
lady his candid opinion of you, and fancy how she will 
receive him! Would you have your wife and children 
know you exactly for what you are, and esteem you pre- 
cisely at your worth? If so, my friend, you will live ina 
dreary house, and you will have but a chilly fireside. Do 
you suppose the people round it don’t see your homely 
face as under a glamour, and, as it were, with a halo of 
love round it? You don’t fancy you are, as you seem to 
them? No such thing, my man. Put away that monstrous 
conceit, and be thankful that they have not found you 
out. 





STEPHEN LEACOCK 


~~ Yeo 


To the college student the name of 
Stephen Leacock has come to suggest a 
keen and serious mind functioning in a 
mood and atmosphere of fun. So many 
students have been stimulatingly enter- 
tained by his engaging platform lectures 
and diverted by his literary extravaganzas 
that it is easy to think of him as prima- 
rily a humorist. But these qualities are, of 
course, only casual and incidental; he is, 
first and last, a serious student of human 
values, a scholar intent on discovering a 
way out of the social maze and muddle in 
which this generation finds itself. 

In “The Devil and the Deep Sea” he 
is in deadly earnest about the ethical, 
moral, and religious problem, for all his 
playful manner. He sees to the heart of 
the matter and states the problem exactly; 
to find the answer is the task every col- 
lege man or woman must seriously set him- 
self to, or go down in moral defeat. 

In Literary Lapses (1910) and Non- 
sense Novels (1911) Stephen Leacock be- 
came generally known to college men and 
women. To many who first made acquaint- 
ance with him in these light fancies it has 
been a surprise to learn that he is Pro- 
fessor of Economics in McGill University, 
Montreal. For twenty years he has been 
a regular contributor to the magazines of 


Canada and of our own country. In his 
Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice (1920) 
he discusses in the simplest and most di- 
rect style the complex problem of produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth, with which, 
since the war, our whole civilization has 
struggled in something near helpless and 
hopeless confusion. In this, as in the per- 
sonal problems of “The Devil and the 
Deep Sea,” Professor Leacock does not 
find the solution, but he does pose the 
question effectively. The student who en- 
joys hearing the hum of his own mental 
machinery can well afford to read Stephen 
Leacock’s statement of the problem. 


THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 
by StepHEN Leacock 


HE Devil is passing out of fashion. After a long 
Ae and honorable career he has fallen into an un- 
grateful oblivion. His existence has become shadowy, 
his outline attenuated, and his personality displeasing 
to a complacent generation. So he stands now leaning 
on the handle of his three-pronged oyster fork and 
looking into the ashes of his smothered fire. Theology 
will have none of him. Genial clergy of ample girth, 
stuffed with the buttered toast of a rectory tea, are 
preaching him out of existence. The fires of his material 
hell are replaced by the steam heat of moral torture. 
This even the most sensitive of sinners faces with 
equanimity. So the Devil’s old dwelling is dismantled 
and stands by the roadside with a sign-board bearing 
the legend, “Museum of Moral Torment, These Prem- 
ises to Let.” In front of it, in place of the dancing imp 
of earlier ages, is a poor, make-believe thing, a jack-o’- 
lantern on a stick, with a turnip head and candle eyes, 
labeled “Demon of Moral Repentance, Guaranteed 
Worse than Actual Fire.” The poor thing grins in its 
very harmlessness. 

Now that the Devil is passing away, an unapprecia- 
tive generation fails to realize the high social function 
that he once performed. There he stood for ages, a sim- 
ple and workable basis of human morality ; an admirable 


first-hand reason for being good, which needed no 
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ulterior explanation. The rude peasant of the Middle 
Ages, the illiterate artisan of the shop, and the long- 
haired hind of the fields, had no need to speculate upon 
the problem of existence and the tangled skein of moral 
enquiry. The Devil took all that off their hands. He 
had either to “be good” or else he “got the fork,” just 
as in our time the unsuccessful comedian of amateur 
night in the vaudeville houses “gets the hook.” 
Humanity, with the Devil to prod it from behind, moved 
steadily upwards on the path of moral development. 
Then having attained a certain elevation, it turned 
upon its tracks, denied that there had been any Devil, 
rubbed itself for a moment by way of investigation, 
said that there had been no prodding, and then fell to 
wandering about on the hilltops without any fixed idea 
of goal or direction. 

In other words, with the disappearance of the Devil 
there still remains unsolved the problem of conduct, 
and behind it the riddle of the universe. How are we 
getting along without the Devil? How are we manag- 
ing to be good without the fork? What is happening to 
our conception of goodness itself? 

To begin with, let me disclaim any intention of 
writing of morality from the point of view of the techni- 
cal, or professional, moral philosopher. Such a person 
would settle the whole question by a few references to 
pragmatism, transcendentalism, and esoteric synthesis 
leaving his auditors angry but unable to retaliate. 
This attitude, I am happy to say, I am quite unable to 
adopt. I do not know what pragmatism is, and I do not 
care. I know the word transcendental only in connection 
with advertisements for “gents? furnishings.” If Kant, 
or Schopenhauer, or Anheuser Busch have already set- 
tled these questions, I cannot help it. 
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In any case, it is my opinion that now-a-days we 
are overridden in the specialties, each in his own de- 
partment of learning, with his tags, and labels, and his 
pigeon-hole category of proper names, precluding all 
discussion by ordinary people. No man may speak fit- 
tingly of the soul without spending at least six weeks in 
a theological college; morality is the province of the 
moral philosopher who is prepared to pelt the intruder 
back over the fence with a shower of German commen- 
taries. Ignorance, in its wooden shoes, shuffles around 
the portico of the temple of learning, stumbling among 
the litter of terminology. The broad field of human 
wisdom has been cut into a multitude of little profes- 
sorial rabbit warrens. In each of these a specialist 
burrows deep, scratching out a shower of terminology, 
head down in an unlovely attitude which places an 
interlocutor at a grotesque conversational disadvantage. 

May I digress a minute to show what I mean by the 
inconvenience of modern learning? This happened at a 
summer boarding house where I spent a portion of the 
season of rest, in company with a certain number of 
ordinary, ignorant people like myself. We got on well 
together. In the evenings on the veranda we talked of 
nature and of its beauties, of the stars and why they 
were so far away—we didn’t know their names, thank 
God—and such like simple topics of conversation. 

Sometimes under the influence of a double-shotted 
sentimentalism sprung from huckleberry pie and 
doughnuts, we even spoke of the larger issues of life, 
and exchanged opinions on immortality. We used no 
technical terms. We knew none. The talk was harmless 
and happy. Then there came among us a faded man 
in a coat that had been black before it turned green, 
who was a Ph.D. of Oberlin College. The first night he 
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sat on the veranda, somebody said how beautiful the 
sunset was. Then the man from Oberlin spoke up and 
said: “Yes, one could almost fancy it a pre-Raphaelite 
conception with the same chiaroscuro in the atmo- 
sphere.” There was a pause. That ended all nature 
study for almost an hour. Later in the evening, some 
one who had been reading a novel said in simple lan- 
guage that he was sick of having the hero always come 
out on top. “Ah,” said the man from Oberlin, “but 
doesn’t that precisely correspond with Nitch’s idea” 
(he meant, I suppose, Nietzsche, but he pronounced it 
to rime with “bitch”) “‘of the dominance of man over 
fate??? Mr. Hezekiah Smith, who kept the resort, looked 
round admiringly and said, “Ain’t he a terr?” He cer- 
tainly was. While the man from Oberlin stayed with 
us, elevating conversation was at an end, and a self- 
conscious ignorance hung upon the veranda like a fog. 

However, let us get back to the Devil. Let us notice 
in the first place that because we have kicked out the 
Devil as an absurd and ridiculous superstition, un- 
worthy of a scientific age, we have by no means elimi- 
nated the supernatural and the super-rational from the 
current thought of our time. I suppose there never was 
an age more riddled with superstition, more credulous, 
more drunkenly addicted to thaumaturgy than the 
present. The Devil in his palmiest days was nothing to 
it. In despite of our vaunted material common-sense, 
there is a perfect craving abroad for belief in some- 
thing beyond the compass of the believable. 

It shows itself in every age and class. Simpering 
Seventeen gets its fortune told on a weighing machine, 
and shudders with luxurious horror at the prospective 
villainy of the Dark Man who is to cross her life. Senile 
Seventy gravely sits on a wooden bench at a wonder- 
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working meeting, waiting for a gentleman in a “Tux- 
edo” jacket to call up the soul of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and ask its opinion of Mr. Taft. Here you have a small 
tenement, let us say, on South Clark Street, Chicago. 
What is it? It is the home of Nadir the Nameless, the 
great Hindoo astrologer. Who are in the front room? 
Clients waiting for a revelation of the future. Where 
is Nadir? He is behind a heavily draped curtain, worked 
with Indian serpents. By the waiting clients Nadir is 
understood to be in consultation with the twin fates, 
Isis and Osiris. In reality Nadir is frying potatoes. 
Presently he will come out from behind the curtain and 
announce that Osiris has spoken (that is, the potatoes 
are now finished and on the back of the stove) and that 
he is prepared to reveal hidden treasure at forty cents 
a revelation. Marvelous, is it not, this Hindoo astrology 
business? And any one can be a Nadir the Nameless, 
who cares to stain his face blue with thimbleberry juice, 
wrap a red turban round his forehead, and cut the rate 
of revelation to thirty-five cents. Such is the credulity 
of the age which has repudiated the Devil as too difficult 
of belief. 

We have, it is true, moved far away from the Devil; 
but are we after all so much better off? Or do we, in 
respect of the future, contain within ourselves the 
promise of better things? I suppose that most of us 
would have the general idea that there never was an 
age which displayed so high a standard of morality, or 
at least of ordinary human decency, as our own. We 
look back with a shudder to the blood-stained history 
of our ancestors; the fires of Smithfield with the poor 
martyr writhing about his post, frenzied and hysterical 
in the flames; the underground cell where the poor 
remnant of humanity turned its haggard face to the 
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torch of the entering gaoler; the madhouse itself with 
its gibbering occupants converted into a show for the 
idle fools of London. We may well look back on it all 
and say that, at least, we are better than we were. The 
history of our little human race would make but sorry 
reading were not its every page imprinted with the fact 
that human ingenuity has invented no torment too 
great for human fortitude to bear. 

In general decency—sympathy—we have undoubt- 
edly progressed. Our courts of laws have forgotten the 
use of the thumbkins and boot; we do not press a 
criminal under “weights greater than he can bear” in 
order to induce him to plead; nor flog to ribbands the 
bleeding back of the malefactor dragged at the cart’s 
tail through the thoroughfares of a crowded city. Our 
public, objectionable though it is, as it fights its way 
to its ball games, breathes peanuts and peppermint 
upon the offended atmosphere, and shrieks aloud its 
chronic and collective hysteria, is at all events better 
than the leering oafs of the Elizabethan century, who 
put hard-boiled eggs in their pockets and sat around 
upon the grass waiting for the “burning” to begin. 

But when we have admitted that we are better than 
we were as far as the facts of our moral conduct 
go, we may well ask as to the principles upon which 
our conduct is based. In past ages there was the au- 
thoritative moral code as a guide—thou shalt and thou 
shalt not—and behind it the pains, and the penalities, 
and the three-pronged oyster fork. Under that in- 
fluence, humanity, or a large part of it, slowly and pain- 
fully acquired the moral habit. At present it goes on, 
as far as its actions are concerned, with the momentum 


of the old beliefs. 


But when we turn from the actions on the surface to 
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the ideas underneath, we find in our time a strange con- 
fusion of beliefs out of which is presently to be made 
the New Morality. Let us look at some of the varied 
ideas manifested in the cross sections of the moral ten- 
dencies of our time. 

Here we have first of all the creed and cult of self- 
development. It arrogates to itself the title of New 
Thought, but contains in reality nothing but the Old 
Selfishness. According to this particular outlook the 
goal of morality is found in fully developing one’s self. 
Be large, says the votary of this creed, be high, be 
broad. He gives a shilling to a starving man, not that 
the man may be fed but that he himself may be a 
shilling-giver. He cultivates sympathy with the desti- 
tute for the sake of being sympathetic. The whole of 
his virtue and his creed of conduct runs to a cheap and 
easy egomania in which his blind passion for himself 
causes him to use external people and things as mere 
reactions upon his own personality. The immoral little 
toad swells itself to the bursting point in its desire to 
be a moral ox. 

In its more ecstatic form, this creed expresses itself 
in a sort of general feeling of “uplift,” or the desire 
for internal moral expansion. The votary is haunted by 
the idea of his own elevation. He wants to get into touch 
with nature, to swim in the Greater Being, “to tune 
himself,” harmonize himself, and generally to perform 
on himself as on a sort of moral accordion. He gets him- 
self somehow mixed up with natural objects, with the 
sadness of autumn, falls with the leaves and drips with 
the dew. Were it not for the complacent self-sufficiency 
which he induces, his refined morality might easily 
verge into simple idiocy. Yet, odd though it may seem, 
this creed of self-development struts about with its head 
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high as one of the chief moral factors which have re- 
placed the authoritative dogma of the older time. 

The vague and hysterical desire to “uplift” one’s 
self merely for exaltation’s sake is about as effective 
an engine of moral progress as the effort to lift one’s 
self in the air by a terrific hitching up of the breeches. 

The same creed has its physical side. It parades the 
Body, with a capital B, as also a thing that must be 
developed ; and this, not for any ulterior thing that may 
be effected by it but presumably as an end in itself. 
The Monk or the Good Man of the older day despised 
the body as a thing that must learn to know its betters. 
He spiked it down with a hair shirt to teach it the virtue 
of submission. He was of course very wrong and very 
objectionable. But one doubts if he was much worse 
than his modern successor who joys consciously in the 
operation of his pores and his glands, and the correct 
rhythmical contraction of his abdominal muscles, as if 
he constituted simply a sort of superior sewerage 
system. 

I once knew a man called Juggins, who exemplified 
this point of view. He used to ride a bicycle every day 
to train his muscles and to clear his brain. He looked 
at all the scenery that he passed to develop his taste 
for scenery. He gave to the poor to develop his sym- 
pathy with poverty. He read the Bible regularly in 
order to cultivate the faculty of reading the Bible, and 
visited picture galleries with painful assiduity in order 
to give himself a feeling for art. He passed through life 
with a strained and haunted expression waiting for 
clarity of intellect, greatness of soul, and a passion for 
art to descend upon him like a flock of doves. He is now 
dead. He died presumably in order to cultivate the 
sense of being a corpse. 
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No doubt, in the general scheme or purpose of things 
the cult of self-development and the botheration about 
the Body may, through the actions which it induces, be 
working for a good end. It plays a part, no doubt, in 
whatever is to be the general evolution of morality. 

And there, in that very word evolution, we are 
brought face to face with another of the wide-spread 
creeds of our day, which seek to replace the older. This 
one is not so much a guide to conduct as a theory, and 
a particularly cheap and easy one, of a general mean- 
ing and movement of morality. The person of this per- 
suasion is willing to explain everything in terms of its 
having been once something else and being about to 
pass into something further still. Evolution, as the 
natural scientists know it, is a plain and straight- 
forward matter, not so much a theory as a view of a 
succession of facts taken in organic relation. It assumes 
no purposes whatever. It is not—if I may be allowed 
a protessor’s luxury of using a word which will not be 
understood—in any degree teleological. 

The social philosopher who adopts the evolutionary 
theory of morals is generally one who is quite in the 
dark as to the true conception of evolution itself. He 
understands from Darwin, Huxley, and other great 
writers whom he has not read, that the animals have 
been fashioned into their present shape by a long 
process of twisting, contortion, and selection, at once 
laborious and deserving. The giraffe lengthened its 
neck by conscientious stretching; the frog webbed its 
feet by perpetual swimming; and the bird broke out in 
feathers by unremitting flying. “Nature” by weeding 
out the short giraffe, the inadequate frog, and the top- 
heavy bird encouraged by selection the ones most “ft 
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to survive.” Hence the origin of species, the differentia- 
tion of organs—hence, in fact, everything. 

Here, too, when the theory is taken over and mis- 
translated from pure science to the humanities, is found 
the explanation of all our social and moral growth. 
Each of our religious customs is like the giraffe’s neck. 
A manifestation such as the growth of Christianity is 
regarded as if humanity broke out into a new social 
organism, in the same way as the ascending amoeba 
breaks out into a stomach. With this view of human 
relations, nothing in the past is said to be either good 
or bad. Everything is a movement. Cannibalism is a 
sort of apprenticeship in meat-eating. The institution 
of slavery is seen as an evolutionary stage towards free 
citizenship, and “Uncle Tom’s” overseer is no longer a 
nigger-driver but a social force tending towards the 
survival of the Booker Washington type of negro. 

With his brain saturated with the chloroform of this 
social dogma, the moral philosopher ceases to be able to 
condemn anything at all, measures all things with a 
centimeter scale of his little doctrine, and finds them 
all of the same length. Whereupon he presently desists 
from thought altogether, calls everything bad or good 
an evolution, and falls asleep with his hands folded 
upon his stomach murmuring “survival of the fittest.” 

Anybody who will look at the thing candidly, will 
see that the evolutionary explanation of morals is mean- 
ingless, and presupposes the existence of the very thing 
it ought to prove. It starts from a misconception of the 
biological doctrine. Biology has nothing to say as to 
what ought to survive and what ought not to survive, it 
merely speaks of what does survive. The burdock 
easily kills the violet, and the Canadian skunk lingers 
where the humming-bird has died. In biology the test 
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of fitness to survive is the fact of survival itself—noth- 
ing else. To apply this doctrine to the moral field brings 
out grotesque results. The successful burglar ought to 
be presented by society with a nickel-plated “jimmy,” 
and the starving cripple left to die in the ditch. Every- 
thing—any phase of movement or religion—which suc- 
ceeds, is right. Anything which does not is wrong. 
Everything which is, is right; everything which was, 
is right; everything which will be, is right. All we 
have to do is to sit still and watch it come. This is moral 
evolution. 

On such a basis, we might expect to find, as the gen- 
eral outcome of the new moral code now in the making, 
the simple worship of success. This is exactly what is 
happening. The morality which the Devil with his 
oyster fork was commissioned to inculcate was essen- 
tially altruistic. Things were to be done for other 
people. The new ideas, if you combine them in a sort 
of moral amalgam—to develop one’s self, to evolve, to 
measure things by their success—weigh on the other side 
of the scale. So it comes about that the scale begins to 
turn and the new morality shows signs of exalting the 
old-fashioned Badness in place of the discredited Good- 
ness. Hence we find saturating our contemporary litera- 
ture the new worship of the Strong Man, the easy par- 
don of the Unscrupulous, the Apotheosis of the Jungle, 
and the Deification of the Detective. Force, brute force, 
is what we now turn to as the moral ideal, and Mastery 
and Success as the sole tests of excellence. The nation 
cuddles its multi-millionaires, cinematographs itself 
silly with the pictures of its prize fighters, and even 
casts an eye of slantwise admiration through the bars 
of its penitentiaries. Beside these things the simple 
Good Man of the older dispensation, with his worn 
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alpaca coat and his obvious inefficiency, is nowhere. 

Truly, if we go far enough with it, the Devil may 
come to his own again, and more than his own not 
merely as Head Stoker, but as what is called an End in 
Himself. 

I knew a little man called Bliggs. He worked in a 
railroad office, a simple, dusty, little man, harmless at 
home and out of it till he read of Napoleon and heard 
of the thing called a Superman. Then somebody told 
him of Nitch, and he read as much Nitch as he cou!d 
understand. The thing went to his head. Morals were no 
longer for him. He used to go home from the office and 
be a Superman by the hour, curse if his dinner was late, 
and strut the length of his little home with a silly irri- 
tation which he mistook for moral enfranchisement. 
Presently he took to being a Superman in business 
hours, and the railroad dismissed him. They knew 
nothing of Nitch in such crude places. It has often 
seemed to me that Bliggs typified much of the present 
moral movement. 

Our poor Devil then is gone. We cannot have him 
back for the whistling. For generations, as yet un- 
learned in social philosophy, he played a useful part—a 
dual part in a way, for it was his function to illustrate 
at once the pleasures and the penalties of life. Merri- 
ment in the scheme of things was his, and for those 
drawn too far in pleasure and merriment, retribution 
and the oyster fork. 

I can see him before me now, his long, eager face 
and deep-set, brown eyes, pathetic with the failure of 
ages—carrying with him his pack of cards, his amber 
flask, and his little fiddle. Let but the door of the cottage 
stand open upon a winter night, and the Devil would 
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blow in, offering his flask and fiddle, or rattling his 
box of dice. 

So with his twin incentives of pain and pleasure he 
coaxed and prodded humanity on its path, till it reached 
the point where it repudiated him, called itself a Super- 
man, and headed straight for the cliff over which is the 
deep sea. Quo vadimus? 





BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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Bertrand Russell, English mathema- 
tician, philosopher, and social scientist, is 
one of the generation’s best examples of 
a free mind functioning with precision and 
under high pressure. A glance at a half- 
dozen titles of books over a range of thirty 
years will give a hint of his versatility: 
German Social Democracy, 1896; Essen- 
tial Foundations of Geometry, 1897; Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, 1910; Analysis of 
Mind, 1921; On Education, 1926; Phi- 
losophy, 1927. To treat such a range of 
topics adequately in a popular way would 
require both an agile mind and a facile 
pen. But to handle them as a master in 
each field is the work of genius. 

The A B C of the Atom is an excellent 
bit of clear exposition. A reader who has 
had difficulty in understanding the new 
atomic theory in its relations to chemistry 
and physics and, by implication, to biol- 
ogy and philosophy, will find both stimu- 
lation and light in this short essay, 

In “A Free Man’s Worship” is a meta- 
physical problem approached from the 
physical angle and answered with a clear- 
sighted frankness that is at once engaging 
in its honesty and stimulating in its sure- 
footed logic. That this answer will not be 
generally acceptable is, of course, obvious ; 
but objection must be taken to his prem- 
ises and hypotheses and not to his use of 
them in his logical procedure. 
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A FREE MAN’S WORSHIP 
by Brrrranp RusseLu 


0 Dr, Faustus in his study Mephistopheles told the 
history of the Creation, saying: 

“The endless praises of the choirs of angels had be- 
gun to grow wearisome; for, after all, did he not deserve 
their praise? Had he not given them endless joy? Would 
it not be more amusing to obtain undeserved praise, to 
be worshiped by beings whom he tortured? He smiled 
inwardly, and resolved that the great drama should be 
performed. 

“For countless ages the hot nebula whirled aimlessly 
through space, At length it began to take shape, the 
central mass threw off planets, the planets cooled, boil- 
ing seas and burning mountains heaved and tossed, 
from black masses of cloud hot sheets of rain deluged 
the barely solid crust. And now the first germ of life 
grew in the depths of the ocean, and developed rapidly 
in the fructifying warmth into vast forest trees, huge 
ferns springing from the damp mold, sea monsters 
breeding, fighting, devouring, and passing away. And 
from the monsters, as the play unfolded itself, Man 
was born, with the power of thought, the knowledge of 
good and evil, and the cruel thirst for worship. And 
Man saw that all is passing in this mad, monstrous 
world, that all is struggling to snatch, at any cost, a 
few brief moments of life before Death’s inexorable 
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could we but fathom it, and the purpose is good; for 
we must reverence something, and in the visible world 
there is nothing worthy of reverence.? And Man stood 
aside from the struggle, resolving that God intended 
harmony to come out of chaos by human efforts. And 
when he followed the instincts which God had transmit- 
ted to him from his ancestry of beasts of prey, he called 
it Sin, and asked God to forgive him. But he doubted 
whether he could be justly forgiven, until he invented a 
divine Plan by which God’s wrath was to have been 
appeased. And seeing the present was bad, he made it 
yet worse that thereby the future might be better. 
And he gave God thanks for the strength that enabled 
him to forego even the joys that were possible. And 
God smiled; and when he saw that Man had become 
perfect in renunciation and worship, he sent another 
sun through the sky, which crashed into Man’s sun; 
and all returned again to nebula. 

“*Yes,’ he murmured, ‘it was a good play; I will 
have it performed again.’ ” 

Such, in outline, but even more purposeless, more 
void of meaning, is the world which Science presents 
for our belief. Amid such a world, if anywhere, our 
ideals henceforward must find a home. That Man is the 
product of causes which had no prevision of the end 
they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his 
hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs are but the 
outcome of accidental collocations of atoms; that no 
fire, no heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling 
can preserve an individual life beyond the grave; that 
all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the in- 
spiration, all the noonday brightness of human genius 
are destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar 
system, and that the whole temple of Man’s achievement 
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must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of a uni- 
verse in ruins—all these things, if not quite beyond 
dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy 
which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the 
scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation 
of unyielding despair, can the soul’s habitation hence- 
forth be safely built. 

How, in such an alien and inhuman world, can so 
powerless a creature as Man preserve his aspirations 
untarnished? A strange mystery it is that Nature, 
omnipotent but blind, in the revolutions of her secular 
hurryings through the abysses of space, has brought 
forth at last a child, subject still to her power, but 
gifted with sight, with knowledge of good and evil, 
with the capacity of judging all the works of his un- 
thinking Mother. In spite of Death, the mark and seal 
of the parental control, Man is yet free, during his brief 
years, to examine, to criticize, to know, and in imagi- 
nation to create. To him alone, in the world with which 
he is acquainted, this freedom belongs; and in this lies 
his superiority to the resistless forces that control his 
outward life. 

The savage, like ourselves, feels the oppression of his 
impotence before the powers of Nature; but having in 
himself nothing that he respects more than Power, he is 
willing to prostrate himself before his gods, without 
inquiring whether they are worthy of his worship. 
Pathetic and very terrible is the long history of cruelty 
and torture, of degradation and human sacrifice, en- 
dured in the hope of placating the jealous gods; surely, 
the trembling believer thinks, when what is most 
precious has been freely given, their lust for blood must 
be appeased, and more will not be required. The religion 
of Moloch—as such creeds may be generically called— 
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is in essence the cringing submission of the slave, who 
dares not, even in his heart, allow the thought that his 
master deserves no adulation. Since the independence 
of ideals is not yet acknowledged, Power may be freely 
worshiped and receive an unlimited respect, despite its 
wanton infliction of pain. 

But gradually, as morality grows bolder, the claim of 
the ideal world begins to be felt; and worship, if it is 
not to cease, must be given to gods of another kind 
than those created by the savage. Some, though they 
feel the demands of the ideal, will still consciously reject 
them, still urging that naked Power is worthy of wor- 
ship. Such is the attitude inculcated in God’s answer to 
Job out of the whirlwind; the divine power and know]- 
edge are paraded, but of the divine goodness there is 
no hint. Such also is the attitude of those who, in our 
own day, base their morality upon the struggle for 
survival, maintaining that the survivors are necessarily 
the fittest. But others, not content with an answer so 
repugnant to the moral sense, will adopt the position 
which we have become accustomed to regard as specially 
religious, maintaining that, in some hidden manner, the 
world of fact is really harmonious with the world of 
ideals. Thus Man creates God, all-powerful and all- 
good, the mystic unity of what is and what should be. 

But the world of fact, after all, is not good; and, in 
submitting our judgment to it, there is an element of 
slavishness from which our thoughts must be purged. 
For in all things it is well to exalt the dignity of Man 
by freeing him as far as possible from the tyranny of 
non-human Power. When we have realized that Power 
is largely bad, that man, with his knowledge of good 
and evil, is but a helpless atom in a world which has no 
such knowledge, the choice is again presented to us: 
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Shall we worship Force, or shall we worship Goodness? 
Shall cur God exist and be evil, or shall he be recog- 
nized as the creation of our own conscience? 

The answer to this question is very momentous, and 
affects profoundly our whole morality. The worship of 
Force, te which Carlyle and Nietzsche and the creed of 
Militarism have accustomed us, is the result of failure to 
maintain our own ideals against a hostile universe; it is 
itself a prostrate submission to evil, a sacrifice of our 
best to Moloch. If strength indeed is to be respected, 
let us respect rather the strength of those who refuse 
that false “recognition of facts” which fails to recog- 
nize that facts are often bad. Let us admit that, in the 
world we know, there are many things that would be 
better otherwise and that the ideals to which we do 
and must adhere are not realized in the realm of matter. 
Let us preserve our respect for truth, for beauty, for 
the ideal of perfection which life does not permit us to 
attain, though none of these things meets with the 
approval of the unconscious universe. If Power is bad, 
as it seems to be, let us reject it from our hearts. 
In this lies Man’s true freedom: in determination to 
worship only the God created by our own love of the 
good, to respect only the heaven which inspires the in- 
sight of our best moments. In action, in desire, we must 
submit perpetually to the tyranny of outside forces; 
but in thought, in aspiration, we are free, free from our 
fellowmen, free from the petty planet on which our 
bodies impotently crawl, free even, while we live, from 
the tyranny of death. Let us learn, then, that energy of 
faith which enables us to live constantly in the vision 
of the good; and let us descend in action into the world 
of fact with that vision always before us. 

When first the opposition of fact and ideal grows 
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fully visible, a spirit of fiery revolt, of fierce hatred of 
the gods, seems necessary to the assertion of freedom. 
To defy with Promethean constancy a hostile universe, 
to keep its evil always in view, always actively hated, to 
refuse no pain that the malice of Power can invent, ap- 
pears to be the duty of all who will not bow before the 
inevitable. But indignation is still a bondage, for it 
compels our thoughts to be occupied with an evil world; 
and in the fierceness of desire from which rebellion 
springs there is a kind of self-assertion which it is neces- 
sary for the wise to overcome. Indignation is a submis- 
sion of our thoughts, but not of our desires; the Stoic 
freedom in which wisdom consists is found in the sub- 
mission of our desires, but not of our thoughts. From 
the submission of our desires springs the virtue of resig- 
nation; from the freedom of our thoughts springs the 
whole world of art and philosophy and the vision of 
beauty by which at last we half reconquer the reluctant 
world. But the vision of beauty is possible only to un- 
fettered contemplation, to thoughts not weighted by the 
load of eager wishes; and thus Freedom comes only to 
those who no longer ask of life that it shall yield them 
any of those personal goods that are subject to the 
mutations of Time. 

Although the necessity of renunciation is evidence of 
the existence of evil, yet Christianity, in preaching it, 
has shown a wisdom exceeding that of the Promethean 
philosophy of rebellion. It must be admitted that, of 
the things we desire, some, though they prove impos- 
sible, are yet real goods; others, however, as ardently 
longed for, do not form part of a fully purified ideal. 
The belief that what must be renounced is bad, though 
sometimes fake, is far less often false than untamed 
passion supposes; and the creed of religion, by pro- 
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viding a reason for proving that it is never false, has 
been the means of purifying our hopes by the discovery 
of many austere truths. 

But there is in resignation a further good element; 
even real goods, when they are unattainable, ought not 
to be fretfully desired. 'To every man comes, sooner or 
later, the great renunciation. For the young, there is 
nothing unattainable; a good thing desired with the 
whole force of a passionate will, and yet impossible, is 
to them not credible. Yet, by death, by illness, by pov- 
erty, or by the voice of duty, we must learn, each one 
of us, that the world was not made for us, and that, 
however beautiful may be the things we crave for, Fate 
may nevertheless forbid them. It is the part of courage, 
when misfortune comes, to bear without repining the 
ruin of our hopes, to turn away our thoughts from vain 
regrets. This degree of submission to Power is not only 
just and right; it is the very gate of wisdom. 

But passive renunciation is not the whole wisdom; 
for not by renunciation alone can we build a temple for 
the worship of our own ideals. Haunting foreshadow- 
ings of the temple appear in the realm of imagination, 
in music, in architecture, in the untroubled kingdom of 
reason, and in the golden sunset magic of lyrics, where 
beauty shines and glows, remote from the touch of sor- 
row, remote from the fear of change, remote from the 
failures and the disenchantments of the world of fact. 
In the contemplation of these things the vision of 
heaven will shape itself in our hearts, giving at once a 
touchstone to judge the world about us, and an inspira- 
tion by which to fashion to our needs whatever is not 
incapable of serving as a stone in the sacred temple. 

Except for those rare spirits that are born without 
sin, there is a cavern of darkness to be traversed before 
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that temple can be entered. The gate of the cavern is 
despair, and its floor is paved with the gravestones of 
abandoned hopes. There Self must die; there the eager- 
ness, the greed of untamed desire must be slain, for 
only so can the soul be freed from the empire of Fate. 
But out of the cavern the Gate of Renunciation leads 
again to the daylight of wisdom, by whose radiance a 
new insight, a new joy, a new tenderness shine forth to 
gladden the pilgrim’s heart. 

When, without the bitterness of impotent rebellion, 
we have learnt both to resign ourselves to the outward 
rule of Fate and to recognize that the non-human world 
is unworthy of our worship, it becomes possible at last 
so to transform and refashion the unconscious universe, 
so to transmute it in the crucible of imagination, that a 
new image of shining gold replaces the old idol of clay. 
In all the multiform facts of the world—in the visual 
shapes of trees and mountains and clouds, in the events 
of the life of man, even in the very omnipotence of 
Death—the insight of creative idealism can find the 
reflection of a beauty which its own thought first made, 
In this way mind asserts its subtle mastery over the 
thoughtless forces of Nature. The more evil the material 
with which it deals, the more thwarting to untrained 
desire, the greater is its achievement in inducing the 
reluctant rock to yield up its hidden treasures, the 
prouder its victory in compelling the opposing forces 
to swell the pageant of its triumph. Of all the arts, 
Tragedy is the proudest, the most triumphant; for it 
builds its shining citadel in the very center of the 
enemy’s country, on the very summit of his highest 
mountain; from its impregnable watch-towers, his 
camps and arsenals, his columns and forts are all re- 
vealed; within its walls the free life continues, while 
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the legions of Death and Pain and Despair, and all the 
servile captains of tyrant Fate, afford the burghers of 
that dauntless city new spectacles of beauty. Happy 
those sacred ramparts, thrice happy the dwellers on 
that all-seeing eminence. Honor to those brave warriors 
who, through countless ages of warfare, have preserved 
for us the priceless heritage of liberty and have kept 
undefiled by sacrilegious invaders the home of the un- 
subdued. 

But the beauty of Tragedy does not make visible a 
quality which, in more or less obvious shapes, is present 
always and everywhere in life. In the spectacle of Death, 
in the endurance of intolerable pain, and in the irrev- 
ocableness of a vanished past, there is a sacred- 
ness, an overpowering awe, a feeling of the vastness, 
the depth, the inexhaustible mystery of existence, in 
which, as by some strange marriage of pain, the sufferer 
is bound to the world by bonds of sorrow. In these 
moments of insight, we lose all eagerness of temporary 
desire, all struggling and striving for petty ends, all 
care for the little trivial things that, to a superficial 
view, make up the common life of day by day; we see, 
surrounding the narrow raft illumined by the flickering 
light of human comradeship, the dark ocean on whose 
rolling waves we toss for a brief hour; from the great 
night without, a chill blast breaks in upon our refuge; 
all the loneliness of humanity amid hostile forces is con- 
centrated upon the individual soul, which must struggle 
alone, with what of courage it can command, against 
the whole weight of a universe that cares nothing for its 
hopes and fears. Victory, in this struggle with the 
powers of darkness, is the true baptism into the glorious 
company of heroes, the true initiation into the over- 
mastering beauty of human existence. From that awful 
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encounter of the soul with the outer world, renunciation, 
wisdom, and charity are born; and with their birth a 
new life begins. To take into the inmost shrine of the 
soul the irresistible forces whose puppets we seem to be 
—Death and change, the irrevocableness of the past, 
and the powerlessness of man before the blind hurry of 
the universe from vanity to vanity—to feel these things 
and know them is to conquer them. 

This is the reason why the Past has such magical 
power. The beauty of its motionless and silent pictures 
is like the enchanted purity of late autumn, when the 
leaves, though one breath would make them fall, still 
glow against the sky in golden glory. The Past does not 
change or strive; like Duncan, after life’s fitful fever 
it sleeps well; what was eager and grasping, what was 
petty and transitory, has faded away; the things that 
were beautiful and eternal shine out of it like stars in 
the night. Its beauty to a soul not worthy of it is un- 
endurable; but to a soul which has conquered Fate it is 
the key of religion. 

The life of Man, viewed outwardly, is but a small 
thing in comparison with the forces of Nature. The 
slave is doomed to worship Time and Fate and Death, 
because they are greater than anything he finds in him- 
self and because all his thoughts are of things which 
they devour. But, great as they are, to think of them 
greatly, to feel their passionless splendor, is greater 
still. And such thought makes us free men; we no longer 
bow before the inevitable in Oriental subjection, but we 
absorb it, and make it a part of ourselves. To abandon 
the struggle for private happiness, to expel all eager- 
ness of temporary desire, to burn with passion for 
eternal things—this is emancipation, and this is the free 
man’s worship. And this liberation is affected by a 
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contemplation of Fate; for Fate itself is subdued by 
the mind which leaves nothing to be purged by the 
purifying fire of Time. 

United with his fellow-men by the strongest of all 
ties, the tie of a common doom, the free man finds that 
a new vision is with him always, shedding over every 
daily task the ight of love. The life of Man is a long 
march through the night, surrounded by invisible foes, 
tortured by weariness and pain, toward a goal that few 
can hope to reach, and where none may tarry long. One 
by one, as they march, our comrades vanish from our 
sight, seized by the silent orders of omnipotent Death. 
Very brief is the time in which we can help them, in 
which their happiness or misery is decided. Be it ours to 
shed sunshine on their path, to lighten their sorrows by 
the balm of sympathy, to give them the pure joy of a 
never-tiring affection, to strengthen failing courage, to 
instill faith in hours of despair. Let us not weigh in 
grudging scales their merits and demerits, but let us 
think only of their need—of the sorrows, the difficulties, 
perhaps the blindnesses, that make the misery of their 
lives ; let us remember that they are fellow-sufferers in 
the same darkness, actors in the same tragedy with our- 
selves. And so, when their day is over, when their good 
and their evil have become eternal by the immortality 
of the past, be it ours to feel that, where they suffered, 
where they failed, no deed of ours was the cause; but 
wherever a spark of the divine fire kindled in their 
hearts, we were ready with encouragement, with sym- 
pathy, with brave words in which high courage glowed. 

Brief and powerless is Man’s life; on him and all 
his race the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. 
Blind to good and evil, reckless of destruction, omnipo- 
tent matter rolls on its relentless way; for Man, con- 
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demned today to lose his dearest, tomorrow himself 
to pass through the gate of darkness, it remains only 
to cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day, disdaining the coward ter- 
rors of the slave of Fate; to worship at the shrine that 
his own hands have built, undismayed by the empire 
of chance, to preserve a mind free from the wanton 
tyranny that rules his outward life; proudly defiant 
of the irresistible forces that tolerate, for a moment, 
his knowledge and his condemnation, to sustain alone, 
a weary but unyielding Atlas, the world that his own 
ideals have fashioned despite the trampling march of 
unconscious power. 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
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Joseph Fort Newton, born in Texas in 
1876, was educated in his home state, and 
at a theological seminary in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The record of his ministry up 
to 1916 is not unusual—pastorates in 
Texas, Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa; but 
he was well known in the Middle West 
as a vigorous liberal, an eloquent preacher, 
and an able writer on religious subjects. 
In 1915 he was invited, largely on the 
basis of his several published books, to 
preach for the summer in the most im- 
portant Nonconformist church in the Brit- 
ish Isles, the City Temple of London. 
The next year he received an urgent call 
to fill the vacant pulpit of the City Tem- 
ple, and for the critical war and post-war 
years, 1916-1919, he served with distinc- 
tion as “an unofficial ambassador of good 
will from the churches of America to the 
churches of Britain.’ During 1919-1925 
Dr. Newton preached in one of the large 
New York City churches. Since 1925 he 
has been pastor of St. Paul’s Memorial 
Church, Philadelphia. 

Joseph Fort Newton edits the annual 
volume, Best Sermons of the Year, and 
writes frequently for the Christian Cen- 
tury and the Atlantic Monthly. As an 
essayist he reveals a well-balanced, well- 
stored mind, and a style suggesting the 


eloquent and warmly emotional qualities 
of the gifted preacher. 

In “What is a Religious Man?” re- 
printed from God and the Golden Rule 
(1927), the author does not attempt to 
say the final word on this well-nigh in- 
exhaustible subject. Rather, the reader is 
led to ask, with a more intelligent and 
firmly independent insistence than here- 
tofore, “What does religion mean in my 
own life, in the life of my neighbor, and 
in the larger life of the world?” 


WHAT IS A RELIGIOUS MAN? 
by JosePpH Fort Newron 


To be spiritually minded is life. 
Romans 8:6. 


Thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart is restless 
until it rests in thee. 
Saint AUGUSTINE. 


Shoemaker Hankin spent his breath in proving that God 
doesn’t exist, and his life in proving that He does. 
Mad Shepherds, L. P. Jacks. 


debates in the churches, in which good men 
bandy bitter words and brand each other as enemies of 
faith. Often they recall the saying of Penn, that men 
who fight about religion have no religion to fight about ; 
but that is going too far. By the very fact that religion 
is so decisive, and touches life so deeply, men who take 
it seriously will quickly flame into passion. For the same 
reason we must watch our words and submit our lips 
to a wise care, lest we injure what is holy to all. 


O* has many thoughts in the midst of the ugly 


I 


[After all, what is a religious man? It all depends, of 
course, on what awe mean by religion, and here eur 
thought is vague. Inevitably so, because every great 
thing opens out upon the Infinite and asks for unfenced 
frontiers.|A definition is a wall we build around a real- 
ity in order to bring it within reach, and a wall has its 
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limits; it shuts out more than it shuts in. A man may 
fence in a field, but never the winds that blow across 
it, nor the sunlight that falls upon it, without which 
his field would be of little worth. No more can we fence 
in religion with a definition; it eludes our words and 
escapes. 

Clearly a line must be drawn between religion and 
theology. One is the truth of life in its warmth and 
radiance, its joy and pathos; the other is a system of 
reasonings and conjectures, symbols and traditions, by 
which man seeks to justify, clarify, and interpret the 
faith by which he lives. Religion is poetry ; theology is 
prose. It is the difference between a flower garden and 
a book of botany, a manual of astronomy and a sky full 
of stars. As one does not have to know the facts of 
botany in order to enjoy a bed of violets,.so one need 
not be an adept in the mysteries of dogma in order to 
live the religious life. Men lived by the grace of religion 
ages before theology was born, or ever logic had learned 
its letters. Our theories of religion may be, must be, 
imperfect, and ought to be as revisable as are all the 
ideas of the human mind; but the wonder of the reality 
remains, a challenge and a consolation.) 

Our theology should be new in every generation, as 
the mind of man broadens with the processes of the 
suns. In point of fact it has been so. Each age shows 
a changing church that professes to remain unchanged, 
and denounces those who change it. Ever the truth 
abides and grows—abides because it grows—and it is 
seen by each age in a new light, in a new setting against 
a new background. The pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers 
warned his flock, at parting with them, not to come to a 
period in religion, but to expect further light to break 
forth. Still further light is breaking forth in our time: 
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new ideas of the world and its laws, new visions of the 
spiritual order and its ideals, are at the door—if we 
have eyes to see and a heart for high adventure. 

In the same way temples, altars, creeds, feasts, fasts; 
and solemn ritual words are not religionx/They are 
efforts to realize and express the unseen element of 
thought and yearning which lies at the root of it; at- 
tempts to utter in symbol, or to invoke by sacrament, 
the mystery and the meaning of life. Religion is no 
abstract thing; it is life itselfi—“the life of God in the 
soul of man,” as Scrougall said three centuries gone by. 
It is the ving truth by which we live, the art by which 
we learn how to live—how to be, how to do, how to do 
without, how, as Dante said, to make our lives eternal. 

The spiritual quality in humanity, by whatever name 
it may be described, is a part of our endowment, at 
once the fountain of our faith and the consecration of 
our life. It is the Eternal Mysticism, to express which 
some write rituals, others devise dogmas, and others 
sing anthems. Elusive, yet ineluctable, it takes myriad 
shapes, adding a radiance and a pathos to all the old, 
sweet, sad, happy human things: love and birth, joy 
and woe, pity and pain and death, the quest of truth 
and the love of beauty, the day of drudgery and the 
hour of divine surprise, the laughter and the liturgy 
of life. It is the grace and finer spirit of noble art, great 
music, and lofty literature, no less than of the piety of 
the race from the crude rites of early man to the life 
of Jesus. 

Every man shares, in some degree, in the great mys- 
ticism of the race. By the very fact of his humanity, 
each man has a capacity for religion, as he has a need 
of it, whether he knows it or not; just as he is poten- 
tially a poet, though he may not be aware of it. One 
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doubts the fact of an entirely irreligious person; but if 
he exists he is by so much, less than human. In some 
men the spark is dim or dormant, but it is there, along 
with much else. As radium is found only in uranium, 
and then only a few grains of it in tons of alien matter, 
so “the light which lighteth every man” may burn 
darkly; but it does not go out. Older than all creeds, 
deeper than all doubts, it is the account which life gives 
of itself when it is healthy and free. As deep as life 
itself, as various as the need and nature of man, it adds 
a luster to his days and years, a ray of white light 
hidden in his clay. 

So the religious man is of many sorts, according to 
type, temper, and stage of growth, and we ought to be 
able to know him in any garb. Rough, hard men have 
a shy, latent need of the Divine, but do not know how 
to say so. Women of the world, who seem to live only 
for fashion, are weary and ill at ease in the midst of 
frivolity, and a laugh often stifles a cry of the soul. 
Many who are reckoned as skeptics, and deem them- 
selves such, long for a truth that makes all other truth 
true. In some, religion is a tradition, in others a super- 
stition, in others a grim sense of duty, in others only a 
wisp of wistfulnesses. There are those who are unaware 
of its existence in their lives, and even deny that they 
possess it, thinking it means plate-passing and long 
prayers. Yet they “live by a faith that lips deny; God 
knoweth why.” Whatever its form, it is deep, tender, 
holy, a temper of mind, a tone of heart, a haunting 
rhythm in the life of man. 

Since religion is a Divine Life, it can no more be 
shut up in a creed or a rite than spring can be shut 
up in a garden; it takes all the shapes that truth and 
love and duty take. The greatest of all teachers did 
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not use the word “religion” at all, but always the word 
“life” instead, saying that he had come that men might 
have life more abundantly. With Jesus religion does 
not consist in a few acts of worship and alms, much less 
in a set of dogmas; it is not one thing, but the spirit in 
which we do everything, if it be only to give a cup of 
cold water. Many kinds of life must be lived, and no one 
kind has right to be called religious, to the exclusion of 
others. Every task is sacred, the humblest no less than 
the highest, which makes for growth and service; and 
all things are holy which draw men into fellowship and 
promote justice and beauty in the earth. So far from 
limiting life, religion sanctifies it, sets it free, shakes 
the poison out of all its wild flowers, and reveals the 
eternal values in the arts and acts of each day. 


II 


It may be said that, in the view here set forth, if re- 
ligion is everything, it ceases to be anything. Or else if 
ail thoughts, all feelings, all acts are, or may be, re- 
ligious, it embraces what is included under morality, 
and we are using more words than we need. Of course, 
for the purposes of analysis we may isolate one aspect 
of life, separating religion from morality, but in actual 
experience they blend, they intermingle, they are inter- 
woven. Life is one; personality is one. Indeed, my point 
is that religion, as the Latin word implies, is the unify- 
ing spirit of all life. One thought runs through it, 
whether defined by Cicero to “rethink” or by Augustine 
to “rebind”: the idea of a tie by which things are held 
together, a thread on which things are strung: a power 
of cohesion and coherence. 

More and more religion is regarded, not as a separate 
faculty or interest or instinct, but rather as a unity of 
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interests, the organizing spirit among the values of 
life. A picturesque examp!e may be found in the life 
of Anton Chekhov, the Russian novelist, to whose art 
we owe so much. Something happened to him, whether 
real or imaginary, to cut the tie which gives unity and 
continuity to life, scattering ideas and events like beads 
in disarray when the thread is broken. It was an ap- 
palling experience, as he describes it, leaving him a 
sad, weary, bewildered man, wondering “whether life, 
of which we know nothing, is worth the tormenting re- 
flections with which our Russian minds wear themselves 
out.” In one of his letters he writes: 


In all the thoughts, feelings, and ideas which I form about 
anything, there is wanting the something universal which 
would bind all these together into one whole. Each feeling and 
thought lives detached in me; and in all my opinions and in 
all the little pictures which my imagination paints not even 
the most cunning analyst will discover what is called the gen- 
eral idea, or the God of the living man. If this is not there, 
then nothing is there. 


No wonder he is utterly alone, like a tiny island in 
a vast sea. Hach man stands by himself; fraternity is 
impossible. Things are not related; they happen hap- 
hazard. Facts pile up pell-mell, without sequence or 
significance. He knows what Lange called “the com- 
fortless conglomerate of finite events.” He sees clearly ; 
he etches vividly; he can fix a fleeting impression in a 
flashing phrase. But life has no plan, no purpose, no 
meaning; it is just a jumble. Ideas are deceptive ; 
ideals, as in the Black Monk, are a mirage; work is 
unmeaning monotony ; each day is an idle tale ending in 
ennui, futility, and the fatigue of despair. So dismal 
does life become when the mystic tie is cut. What a fate 
to be marooned on a desert island in a world where 
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there is truth to seek, love to win, evil to fight, and 
beauty passes with the sun on her wings ! 

Such a man is sick; something has hit him and he 
goes lame. Yet his experience, if it be only imaginary, 
does show us that the basis of life and the secret of 
sanity is a sense, vague or vivid, of the “something uni- 
versal” which unites things into a whole. As Bruno 
said, God is the principle of connection in things, and 
things are connected by the Meaning to which all their 
partial meanings contribute. Nature and events, as 
Goethe held, are the language of God, silent and inces- 
sant, of which we may read here a word and there a 
stanza. ‘They are facts, but they are also symbols, and 
have meaning beyond the facts. That is to say, every- 
thing is somehow the voice of God, if we have ears to 
hear and hearts to understand. To find meaning in the 
world is to begin to live in it and to love it, and where 
love is, there God is. 

By a religious man we mean one who is aware, dimly 
or clearly, that his life is one with a vast Kindred-Life, 
in whose near-neighborliness and far-friendliness he 
and all men are united to fulfill their duty and destiny. 
It does not matter by what name, if any, he speaks of 
“the Nameless one of an hundred names”; he knows 
that he is neither an alien nor an exotic in the world, but 
a soul at home, albeit seeking a country. There is much 
in nature to appal, much in history to dismay, but by 
a wise sanity he trusts a hidden gentleness behind the 
hardness of life, a meaning in its mystery, a purpose 
in its pitiful fleeting beauty. If today the universe is 
vast beyond his dreams, he still rejoices with Emily 
Dickinson when she sang of the hospitality “of our old 
neighbor, God.” 

As has been said, it ought to be the joy of a religious 
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man to recognize the precious thing called religion, in 
what guise soever it may hide. In whatever degree of 
development or form of manifestation, it is a voice out 
of the heart of life, an undertone of melody by which 
we have hope that a medley of sound will yet become 
a great world-song. Our theories of it, about which we 
debate so hotly, may be of much or little worth; but 
the reality itself is of vital import in the life we live 
together and the life we live alone. Surely it is an error 
to draw hard and fast lines in a matter so intimate and 
inward, least of all to mar the comity of man, when, as 
Wesley saw, all partake, in some degree, of the common 
sacrament of the spiritual life in which each finds 
strength for today and hope for the morrow. 

Often enough the man we call an atheist, and who 
regards himself so, is a deeply religious man, though 
he might deny it vehemently; he only rejects our idea 
of God, which may be equally far from the truth. By 
the same sign, a reverent agnostic may be more truly 
spiritual in his thought than an eloquent cleric. Many 
a man goes to church, as the thing to do, and repeats 
the creed in every iota, while God is not even real 
enough to him to be doubted. His mind is absorbed in 
Steel Common or the score of the game. The oft-quoted 
lines of Tennyson are true; there is more faith in honest 
doubt than in a casual conformity to a conventional 
creed. At least, a man who has only a stoic resignation 
to an inner decency is no less religious than a pietist 
who talks of God as if he were a man in the next room. 

One thinks of Peter Cartwright, who in a political 
campaign denounced Lincoln as an infidel. The two 
men stand before us fully revealed, one a fiery evan- 
gelist dealing damnation round the land, the other a 
grave, kindly man, honestly unable to accept the crude 
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theology of his day, whose faith in his early years, so 
far as it was explicit, took the form of a moral fatalism 
in which miracle and prayer had no place. Yet surely, if 
ever of any one, we may say that the soul of religion 
was in Lincoln—“a kind of poetry,” his wife put it— 
despite his doubts and a melancholy which made the 
sky as gray as a tired face. In later life, under the bur- 
den of woe unspeakable, he was driven to his knees 
because, as he said, he had nowhere else to go. It is a 
part of the surprise and grandeur of his life that, with 
his early skepticism and his growing cosmic piety, he 
should be accounted one of the most Christlike men of 
his age. 

Such facts suggest the need of a clearer eye for the 
realities of religion, and less worship of mere words; 
more insight, more understanding, more toleration. The 
life of the spirit is holy whatever shape it may take, 
alike in the hushed awe of the agnostic and in the lives 
of the saints, in new cults of groping souls and in old 
and lovely liturgies. Only it may be rather thin be- 
times, and one needs to be on guard against unrealities 
of all sorts, especially in our day of “lost allegiances,” 
so to name it, when we are in danger of a new kind 
of cant, not in the church, but outside among a host of 
folk who tell us that love is God, and work is worship, 
and the green fields are a temple, as indeed they are; 
though lip-service is no better out of doors than in. As 
some one has said, a lot of paper money is being cir- 
culated in the form of fine phrases with little bullion 
behind it. 

One may have a deal of sympathy with men in their 
feeling in respect of the church and its dogma, in view 
of the angry agitations of the hour; but the feeling 
may go too far. Tolstoy told Gorky that many fail of 
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faith from shyness. More fail for lack of loyalty, effort, 
discipline, by which we keep spiritually fit, putting 
habit on the side of the inner life. The neglect of social 
worship is the more amazing in our day, remembering 
its appalling spiritual loneliness. It may be said that if 
men want God they will find Him, now as always; but 
to ignore the law of fellowship by which we learn to- 
gether what none may know alone is to make the quest 
harder. It is not wise to forget those forms and symbols 
and old and sweet customs in which are enshrined the 
wisdom and faith of the past, and lose thereby the 
mystic continuity of inheritance in the deepest things 
of life. 
I 


Still the wonder remains how so many sincere people 
do keep religion and everyday life in separate com- 
partments. The explanation, no doubt, lies in the way 
in which they have been brought up to think in regard 
to such matters. Much of what is called religion, as 
usually interpreted, conveys nothing real or helpful 
to the average man; it contains little to link on to life 
as he knows it. Its outlook is remote, its imagery alien. 
Its ideas and insights need to be restated in the terms 
of our time, in plain everyday speech, so that men can 
understand it, lay hold of it, and attempt to live up to 
it. No idea of religion is worth anything that does not 
have a vital effect on character, in which the eternal 
values are revealed and attested. 

Much of our teaching has gone awry, chiefly in the 
stress it has laid on belief rather than on life. Accord- 
ing to Jesus, with whom our best instincts agree, our 
religion does not consist in what we believe, but in what 
we see, what we do, what we are. One does not forget 
that life is profoundly influenced by belief, as belief, 
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in turn, is clarified and confirmed by life—matter itself 
for an essay or a sermon. Yet a man may believe all 
the creeds and have little moral worth or spiritual love- 
liness; he may believe in the resurrection of the body 
and be dead of soul. As Carlyle said, the religion of a 
man is not the creed he professes; not that necessarily, 
often not that at all, since men of all degrees of worth 
and worthlessness sign all kinds of creeds. His religion 
is his life, what he acts upon and knows of the meaning 
of life and his duty in it. 

In the meantime, we want finally to get rid of the 
idea that a bad man who believes a creed is more re- 
ligious than a good man who does not. As Jesus put it, 
the sheep and the goats are not believers and unbe- 
levers, but the unselfish and the selfish ; those who serve 
God better than they know, and those who profess but 
do not. It is not a plan by which we escape hell and 
get into heaven, but a life of fellowship and ministrant 
good-will, uniting us with the stream of goodness that 
was in the world before we came, and will still be flow- 
ing when we are gone. As a rule the best men are not 
those who are most sure of their salvation, or think most 
about it. They are those who, while aware of their own 
failings and limitations, do not indulge in morbid re- 
flections on their own spiritual state, but put their 
power into a life of love guided by truth. Many a man 
who has only a hazy idea of what it means to love God 
is really doing it all the time, in the most real way, by 
helping his fellows along the road. 

If such words seem to be trite, they are none the less 
true, truer by far than many a dogma; and it is by 
such things that we learn that religion is not a thing 
apart from life, but life itself at its best—a tie uniting 
us with “the Love that moves the sun and all the stars,” 
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with our fellows in fraternal righteousness, and with 
ourselves in an inner unity and order. As Conrad said 
of art, it is one with our capacity for joy and wonder, 
our feeling of mystery surrounding our lives, our sense 
of duty and pity and pain, our latent kinship with all 
creation; the subtle but invincible sense of solidarity 
that knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts 
—a fellowship in dreams, in joy, in tragedy, in aspira- 
tion, in fear, in faith, in hope—binding the dead to the 
living and the living to those yet unborn. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


~fhe- 


Robert Louis Stevenson suggests to 
many readers two other Scots who are 
universal favorites, Robert Burns and Sir 
Walter Scott. There are many reasons why 
this is true, not the least of which is his 
perennial youth. In his zest for adventure 
Stevenson never grew up. T'reasure Island 
has in it all the cheap trappings of mys- 
tery, hidden treasure, pirates, and bloody 
fights that are the stock of our worst ad- 
venture tales and of our still worse movies. 
But Stevenson makes out of it a good 
yarn; that is the mark of a genius. 

As a story-teller and essayist Stevenson 
was always a conscious artist, striving con- 
stantly to secure that ease and artlessness 
which is the perfection of art. In this he 
was sometimes thought by his friends to 
be downright fastidious. But that judg- 
ment has not been borne out by later 
readers of Stevenson, because his zeal was 
not for refinement of style but for natural- 
ness, not for obvious polish but for art- 
less spontaneity. 

In “El Dorado” Stevenson is not pro- 
found but casual; he is not a philosopher 
but a layman indulging in philosophy. 
His statement of human values adds noth- 
ing to the store of the reader, but it does 
keep that reader’s mental machinery run- 
ning. He does not shock, does not even 
surprise the reader; but he never fails to 
interest and absorb, 
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EL DORADO 
by Roserr Louis Stevenson 


r seems as if a great deal were attainable in a world 
I where there are so many marriages and decisive 
battles, and where we all, at certain hours of the day, 
and with great gusto and despatch, stow a portion of 
victuals finally and irretrievably into the bag which 
contains us. And it would seem also, on a hasty view, 
that the attainment of as much as possible was the one 
goal of man’s contentious life. And yet, as regards the 
spirit, this is but a semblance. We live in an ascending 
scale when we live happily, one thing leading to an- 
other in an endless series. There is always a new hori- 
zon for onward-looking men, and although we dwell on 
a small planet, immersed in petty business and not en- 
during beyond a brief period of years, we are so con- 
stituted that our hopes are inaccessible, like stars, and 
the term of hoping is prolonged until the term of life. 
To be truly happy is a question of how we begin and 
not of how we end, of what we want and not of what we 
have. An aspiration is a joy forever, a possession as 
solid as a landed estate, a fortune which we can never 
exhaust and which gives us year by year a revenue of 
pleasurable activity. To have many of these is to be 
spiritually rich. Life is only a very dull and ill-directed 
theater unless we have some interests in the piece; and 
to those who have neither art nor science, the world is 


a mere arrangement of colors, or a rough footway where 
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they may very well break their shins. It is in virtue of 
his own desires and curiosities that any man continues 
to exist with even patience, that he is charmed by the 
look of things and people, and that he wakens every 
morning with a renewed appetite for work and pleas- 
ure. Desire and curiosity are the two eyes through 
which he sees the world in the most enchanted colors: 
it is they that make women beautiful or fossils interest- 
ing: and the man may squander his estate and come to 
beggary, but if he keeps these two amulets he is still 
rich in the possibilities of pleasure. Suppose he could 
take one meal so compact and comprehensive that he 
should never hunger any more; suppose him, at a 
glance, to take in all the features of the world and allay 
the desire for knowledge; suppose him to do the like 
in any province of experience—would not that man 
be in a poor way for amusement ever after? 

One who goes touring on foot with a single volume in 
his knapsack reads with circumspection,; pausing often 
to reflect, and often laying the book down to contem- 
plate the landscape or the prints in the inn parlor; for 
he fears to come to an end of his entertainment, and be 
left companionless on the last stages of his journey. A 
young fellow recently finished the works of Thomas 
Carlyle, winding up, if we remember aright, with the 
ten note-books upon Frederick the Great. “What!” 
cried the young fellow, in consternation, “is there no 
more Carlyle? Am I left to the daily papers?” A more 
celebrated instance is that of Alexander, who wept bit- 
terly because he had no more worlds to subdue. And 
when Gibbon had finished the Decline and Fall, he had 
only a few moments of joy, and it was with a “sober 
melancholy” that he parted from his labors. 

Happily we all shoot at the moon with ineffectual 
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arrows; our hopes are set on inaccessible El Dorado; 
we come to an end of nothing here below. Interests are 
only plucked up to sow themselves again, like mustard. 
You would think, when the child was born, there would 
be an end to trouble; and yet it is only the beginning 
of fresh anxieties; and when you have seen it through 
its teething and its education, and at last its marriage, 
alas! it is only to have new fears, new quivering sensi- 
bilities, with every day; and the health of your chil- 
dren’s children grows as touching a concern as that of 
your own. Again, when you have married your wife, 
you would think you were got upon a hilltop, and might 
begin to go downward by an easy slope. But you have 
only ended courting to begin marriage. Falling in love 
and winning love are often difficult tasks to overbearing 
and rebellious spirits; but to keep in love is also a busi- 
ness of some importance, to which both man and wife 
must bring kindness and good will. The true love story 
commences at the altar, when there lies before the mar- 
ried pair a most beautiful contest of wisdom and gen- 
erosity, and a lifelong struggle towards an unattainable 
ideal. Unattainable? Ay, surely unattainable, from the 
very fact that they are two instead of one. 

“Of making books there is no end,” complained the 
preacher; and did not perceive how highly he was 
praising letters as an occupation. There is no end, in- 
deed, to making books or experiments, or to travel, or 
to gathering wealth. Problem gives rise to problem. 
We may study forever, and we are never as learned as 
we would. We have never made a statue worthy of our 
dreams. And when we have discovered a continent, or 
crossed a chain of mountains, it is only to find another 
ocean or another plain upon the further side. In the in- 
finite universe there is room for our swiftest diligence 
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and to spare. It is not like the works of Carlyle, which 
can be read to an end. Even in a corner of it, in a pri- 
vate park, or in the neighborhood of a single hamlet, 
the weather and the seasons keep so deftly changing 
that although we walk there for a lifetime there will 
be always something new to startle and delight us. 

There is only one wish realizable on the earth; only 
one thing that can be perfectly attained: Death. And 
from a variety of circumstances we have no one to tell 
us whether it be worth attaining. 

A strange picture we make on our way to our 
chimaeras, ceaselessly marching, grudging ourselves 
the time for rest; indefatigable, adventurous pioneers. 
It is true that we shall never reach the goal; it is even 
more than probable that there is no such place; and if 
we lived for centuries and were endowed with the powers 
of a god, we should find ourselves not much nearer what 
we wanted at the end. O toiling hands of mortals! O 
unwearied feet, traveling ye know not whither! Soon, 
soon, it seems to you, you must come forth on some con- 
spicuous hilltop, and but a little way further, against 
the setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. Little 
do ye know your own blessedness; for to travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true suc- 
cess is to labor. 
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WILLIAM RALPH INGE 


si Yeo 


William Ralph Inge is commonly spoken 
of as “the gloomy dean.” He is Dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; and _ his 
ethical and social outlook on present-day 
civilization leads him into much adverse 
criticism of many phases of contemporary 
life. Dean Inge is a theologian and a so- 
ciologist rather than a philosopher and 
scientist. Therefore, his view of what man 
should be is, to an observable degree, an 
a priori one. His view is controlled by the 
interest and purpose of a man who not 
merely sees the sorrows and ills of “poor 
and sad humanity,” but also feels them. 
He sets up a definite goal for man’s effort, 
but he is not optimistic about man’s reach- 
ing that goal in this or any very near gen- 
eration. He is not satisfied with the slow 
progress of society. He often says he is 
not, and utters his convictions in a way 
both emphatic and somber—hence he is 
dubbed ‘‘gloomy.” 

In his Lay Thoughts of a Dean, the 
reverend Dean quotes, apparently with ap- 
proval, from the late F. H. Bradley, that 
“the world is the best of all possible 
worlds, and everything in it is a necessary 
evil”; and from the older Samuel Butler 
that “this age will make a very pretty 
farce for the next, if it have wit enough 
to make use of it’; and then from the 


later Samuel Butler that “all progress is 
based upon a universal innate desire upon 
the part of every organism to live beyond 
its income.’ Yet, even though he expresses 
an interest amounting to apparent ap- 
proval in such ideas as these, there is no 
evidence in his writings that despair has 
ever set either his heart or his mind adrift. 
He is always courageous, basing his cour- 
age on what to him is religious knowledge. 
The “advocates of defeat” for the human 
spirit, so numerous today, can never claim 
him for their side. 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 
by W. R. Incr 


HE belief in Progress, not as an ideal but as an 
4 indisputable fact, not as a task for humanity but 
as a law of Nature, has been the working faith of the 
West for about a hundred and fifty years. Some would 
have us believe that it is a long neglected part of the 
Christian revelation, others that it is a modern discoy- 
ery. The ancient Pagans, we are told, put their Golden 
Age in the past; we put ours in the future. The Greeks 
prided themselves on being the degenerate descendants 
of gods, we on being the very creditable descendants of 
monkeys. The Romans endeavored to preserve the wis- 
dom and virtue of the past, we to anticipate the wisdom 
and virtue of the future. This, however, is an exaggera- 
tion. The theory of progress and the theory of dec- 
adence are equally natural, and have in fact been held 
concurrently wherever men have speculated about their 
origin, their present condition, and their future pros- 
pects. Among the Jews the theory of decadence de- 
rived an inspired authority from Genesis, but the story 
of the Fall had very little influence upon the thought 
of that tenaciously optimistic race. Among the Greeks, 
who had the melancholy as well as the buoyancy of 
youth, it was authorized by Hesiod, whose scheme of 
retrogression from the age of gold to the age of iron 
was never forgotten in antiquity. Sophocles, in a well- 
known chorus imitated by Bacon, holds that the best 


fate for men is “not to be born, or being born to die.” 
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Aratus develops the pessimistic mythology of Hesiod. 
In the Golden Age Dike or Astraea wandered about the 
earth freely ; in the Silver Age her visits became fewer, 
and in the Brazen Age she set out for heaven and be- 
came the constellation Virgo. Perhaps Horace had read 
the lament of the goddess: “What a race the golden 
sires have left—worse than their fathers; and your 
offspring will be baser still.” In the third century after 
Christ, when civilization was really crumbling, Pagans 
and Christians join in a chorus of woe. On the other 
side, the triumphs of man over nature are celebrated 
by the great tragedians, and the Introduction to the 
Virst Book of Thucydides sketches the past history of 
Greece in the spirit of the nineteenth century. Lucretius 
has delighted our anthropologists by his brilliant and 
by no means idealized description of savage life, and it 
is to him that we owe the blessed word Progress in its 
modern sense. 


Usus et impigrae simul experientia mentis 
paulatim docuit pedetemtim progredientes. 
Sic unum quicquid paulatim protrahit aetas 
in medium, ratioque in luminis erigit oras.* 


Pliny believes that each age is better than the last. 
Seneca, in a treatise, parts of which were read in the 
Middle Ages, reminds us that “not a thousand years 
have passed since Greece counted and named the stars, 
and it is only recently that we have learned why the 
moon is eclipsed. Posterity will be amazed that we did 
not know some things that will seem obvious to them.” 
“The world,” he adds, “is a poor affair if it does not 
*The trial and exercise of nimble wit 
Man’s halting Progress gradually schooled. 


So Time brings all things forward one by one, 
And Reason lifts them to the shores of light. 
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contain matter for investigation for men in every age. 
We imagine that we are initiated into the mysteries of 
Nature; but we are still hanging about her outer 
courts.” These last are memorable utterances, even if 
Seneca confines his optimism to the pleasure of explor- 
ing Nature’s secrets. The difference between Rousseau, 
who admired the simple life, and Condorcet, who be- 
lieved in modern civilization, was no new one; it was a 
common theme of discussion in antiquity, and the an- 
cients were well aware that the same process may be 
called either progress or decline. As Freeman says, “In 
history every step in advance has also been a step back- 
wards.” (The picture is a little difficult to visualize, 
but the meaning is plain.) The fruit of the tree of 
knowledge always drives man from some paradise or 
other ; and even the paradise of fools is not an unpleas- 
ant abode while it is habitable. Few emblematic pictures 
are more striking than the Melencolia (as he spells 
it) of Diirer, representing the Spirit of the race sitting 
mournfully among all her inventions: and this was at 
the beginning of the age of discovery! But the deepest 
thought of antiquity was neither optimistic nor pes- 
simistic. It was that progress and retrogression are 
only the incoming and outgoing tide in an unchanging 
sea. The pulse of the universe beats in an alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction. The result is a series of cycles, 
in which history repeats itself. Plato contemplates a 
world-cycle of 36,000 solar years, during which the 
Creator guides the course of events; after which he 
relaxes his hold of the machine, and a period of the 
same length follows during which the world gradually 
degenerates. When this process is complete the Creator 
restores again the original conditions, and a new cycle 
begins. Aristotle thinks that all the arts and sciences 
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have been discovered and lost ‘an infinite number of 
times.” Virgil in the Fourth Eclogue tries to please 
Augustus by predicting the near approach of a new 
Golden Age, which, he says, is now due. This doctrine 
of recurrence is not popular today; but whether we 
like it or not, no other view of the macrocosm is even 
tenable. Even if those physicists are right who hold 
that the universe is running down like a clock, that 
belief postulates a moment in past time when the clock 
was wound up; and whatever power wound it up once 
may presumably wind it up again. The doctrine of 
cycles was held by Goethe, who, in reply to Ecker- 
mann’s remark that “the progress of humanity seems to 
be a matter of thousands of years,” answered: 


Perhaps of millions. Men will become more clever and dis- 
cerning, but not better or happier, except for limited periods. 
I see the time coming when God will take no more pleasure in 
our race, and must again proceed to a rejuvenated creation. I 
am sure that the time and hour in the distant future are al- 
ready fixed for the beginning of this epoch. But we can still 
for thousands of years enjoy ourselves on this dear old play- 
ground of ours. 


Nietzsche also maintained the law of recurrence, and 
so did the Danish philosophic theologian Kierkegaard. 
Shelley’s fine poem, “The world’s great age begins 
anew,” is based upon it. Still, I must admit that on the 
whole the ancients did tend to regard time as the 
enemy : damnosa quid non imminuit dies? * They would 
have thought the modern notion of human perfectibility 
at once absurd and impious. 

The Dark Ages knew that they were dark, and we 
hear little talk about progress during those seven cen- 
turies which, as far as we can see, might have been cut 


* What wreck hath ruinous time not wrought. 
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out of history without any great loss to posterity. The 
Middle Ages (which we ought never to confuse with 
the Dark Ages), though they developed an interesting 
type of civilization, set their hopes mainly on another 
world. The Church has never encouraged the belief 
that this world is steadily improving; the Middle Ages, 
like the early Christians, would have been quite content 
to see the earthly career of the race closed in their own 
time. Even Roger Bacon, who is claimed as the precursor 
of modern science, says that all wise men believe that 
we are not far from the time of Antichrist, which was 
to be the herald of the end. The Renaissance was a con- 
scious recovery from the longest and dreariest set-back 
that humanity has ever experienced within the histor- 
ical period—a veritable glacial age of the spirit. At 
this time men were too full of admiration and reverence 
for the newly recovered treasures of antiquity to look 
forward to the future. In the seventeenth century a 
doctrine of progress was already in the air, and a long 
literary battle was waged between the Ancients and 
the Moderns. But it was only in the eighteenth century 
that Western Europe began to dream of an approach- 
ing millennium without miracle, to be gradually ushered 
in under the auspices of a faculty which was called 
Reason. Unlike some of their successors, these optimists 
believed that perfection was to be attained by the self- 
determination of the human will; they were not fatal- 
ists. In France, the chief home of this heady doctrine, 
the psychical temperature soon began to rise under its 
influence, till it culminated in the delirium of the 
Terror. The Goddess of Reason hardly survived 
Robespierre and his guillotine; but the belief in prog- 
ress, which might otherwise have subsided when the 
French resumed their traditional pursuits—rem mili- 
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tarem et argute loqui *—was reénforced by the indus- 
trial revolution, which was to run a very different 
course from that indicated by the theatrical disturb- 
ances at Paris between 17789 and 1794, the importance 
of which has perhaps been exaggerated. In England 
above all, the home of the new industry, progress was 
regarded (in the words which Mr. Mallock puts into 
the mouth of a nineteenth-century scientist) as that 
kind of improvement which can be measured by statis- 
tics. This was quite seriously the view of the last cen- 
tury generally, and there has never been, nor will there 
ever be again, such an opportunity for gloating over 
this kind of improvement. The mechanical inventions 
of Watt, Arkwright, Crompton, Stephenson, and 
others led to an unparalleled increase of population. 
Exports and imports also progressed, in a favorite 
phrase of the time, by leaps and bounds. Those who, 
hike Malthus, sounded a note of warning, showing that 
population increases, unlike the supply of food, by 
geometrical progression, were answered that compound 
interest follows the same admirable law. It was obvious 
to many of our grandparents that a nation which 
travels sixty miles an hour must be five times as civilized 
as one which travels only twelve, and that, as Glanvill 
had already declared in the reign of Charles II, we 
owe more gratitude to the inventor of the mariner’s 
compass “than to a thousand Alexanders and Caesars, 
or to ten times the number of Aristotles.”? The his- 
torians of the time could not contain their glee in re- 
cording these triumphs. Only the language of religion 
seemed appropriate in contemplating so magnificent a 
spectacle. If they had read Herder, they would have 
quoted with approval his prediction that “the flower 


*Warfare and ringing eloquence. 
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of humanity, captive still in its germ, will blossom out 
one day into the true form of man like unto God, in a 
state of which no man on earth can imagine the great- 
ness and the majesty.” Determinism was much in vogue 
by this time; but why should determinism be a depress- 
ing creed? The law which we cannot escape is the blessed 
law of progress—“that kind of improvement that can 
be measured by statistics.” We had only to thank our 
stars for placing us in such an environment, and to 
carry out energetically the course of development which 
Nature has prescribed for us, to resist which would be 
at once impious and futile. 

Thus the superstition of progress was firmly estab- 
lished. To become a popular religion, it is only neces- 
sary for a superstition to enslave a philosophy. The 
superstition of progress had the singular good fortune 
to enslave at least three philosophies—those of Hegel, 
of Comte, and of Darwin. The strange thing is that 
none of these philosophies is really favorable to the be- 
lief which it was supposed to support. Leaving for the 
present the German and the French thinkers, we ob- 
serve with astonishment that many leading men in 
Queen Victoria’s reign found it possible to use the 
great biological discovery of Darwin to tyrannize over 
the minds of their contemporaries, to give their bless- 
ing to the economic and social movements of their time, 
and to unite determinism with teleology in the highly 
edifying manner to which I have already referred. 
Scientific optimism was no doubt rampant before Dar- 
win. For example, Herschel says: “Man’s progress 
towards a higher state need_never fear a check, but 
must continue till the last existence of history.” 
But Herbert Spenecr asserts the perfectibility of man 
with ance which makes us gasp. “Progress is 
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not an accident but a necessity. What we call evil and 
immorality must disappear. It is certain that man must 
become perfect.” “The ultimate development of the 
ideal man is certain—as certain as any conclusion in 
which we place the most implicit faith; for instance, 
that all men will die.” “Always towards perfection is 
the mighty movement—towards a complete develop- 
ment and a more unmixed good.” 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Bradley that these 
apocalyptic prophecies have nothing whatever to do 
with Darwinism. If we take the so-called doctrine of 
evolution in Nature as a metaphysics of existence, 
which Darwin never intended it to be, “there is in the 
world nothing like value, or good, or evil. Anything 
implying evolution, in the ordinary sense of develop- 
ment or progress, is wholly rejected.” The survival of 
the fittest does not mean that the most virtuous, or the 
most useful, or the most beautiful, or even the most 
complex survive; there is no moral or esthetic judg- 
ment pronounced on the process or any part of it. 


Darwinism [Mr. Bradley goes on to say] often recommends 
itself because it is confused with a doctrine of evolution which 
is radically different. Humanity is taken in that doctrine as 
a real being, or even as the one real being; and humanity (it 
is said) advances continuously. Its history is development and 
progress towards a goal, because the type and character in 
which its reality consists is gradually brought more and more 
into fact. That which is strongest on the whole must therefore 
be good, and the ideas which come to prevail must therefore 
be true. This doctrine I certainly cannot accept, for good or 
evil more or less dominates or sways our minds to an extent 
of which most of us perhaps are dangerously unaware. Any 
such view of course conflicts radically with Darwinism, which 
only teaches that the true idea is the idea which prevails, and 
this leaves us in the end with no criterion at all. 
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It may further be suggested that Spencer’s optimism 
depends on the transmissibility of acquired characters ; 
but this is too dangerous a subject for a layman in 
science to discuss. 

Although the main facts of cosmic evolution, and the 
main course of human history from Pithecanthropus 
downwards, are well known to all my hearers, and to 
some of them much better than to myself, it may be 
worth while to recall to you, in bald and colorless lan- 
guage, what science really tells us about the nature and 
destiny of our species. It is so different from the gay 
colors of the rhapsodists whom I have just quoted, that 
we must be amazed that such doctrines should ever have 
passed for scientific. Astronomy gives us a picture of a 
wilderness of space, probably boundless, sparsely sown 
with aggregations of elemental particles in all stages of 
heat and cold. These heavenly bodies are in some cases 
growing hotter, in other cases growing colder; but the 
fate of every globe must be, sooner or later, to become 
cold and dead, like the moon. Our sun, from which we 
derive the warmth which makes our life possible, is, I 
believe, an elderly star, which has long outlived the 
turbulent heats of youth, and is on its way to join the 
most senile class of luminiferous bodies, in which the 
star 19 Piscium is placed. When a star has once become 
cold, it must apparently remain dead until some chance 
collision sets the whole cycle going again. From time to 
time a great conflagration in the heavens, such as oc- 
curred perhaps in the seventeenth century, becomes 
visible from this earth; and we may imagine, if we will, 
that two great solar systems have been reduced in a 
moment to incandescent gas. But space is probably so 
empty that the most pugnacious of astral knights- 
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errant might wander for billions of years without meet- 
ing an opponent worthy of its bulk. If time as well as 
space is infinite, worlds must be born and die innumer- 
able times, however few and far between their periods 
of activity may be. Of progress, in such a system taken 
as a whole, there cannot be a trace. Nor can there be any 
doubt about the fate of our own planet. Man and all his 
achievements will one day be obliterated like a child’s 
sand-castle when the next tide comes in. Lucretius, who 
gave us the word progress, has told us our ultimate fate 
in sonorous lines: 


Quorum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memmi, 
tres species tam dissimiles, tria talia texta, 

una dies dabit exitio, multosque per annos 
sustentata ruet moles et machina mundi.* 


The racial life of the species to which we happen to 
belong is a brief episode even in the brief life of the 
planet. And what we call civilization or culture, though 
much older than we used to suppose, is a brief episode 
in the life of our race. For tens of thousands of years 
the changes in our habits must have been very slight, 
and chiefly those which were forced upon our rude an- 
cestors by changes of climate. Then in certain districts 
man began, as Samuel Butler says, to wish to live be- 
yond his income. This was the beginning of the vast 
series of inventions which have made our life so com- 
plex. And, we used to be told, the “law of all progress is 
the same, the evolution of the simple into the complex 
by successive differentiations.” This is the gospel ac- 
cording to Herbert Spencer. As a universal law of 

* Whose threefold being, nature tri-partite, 
Three various guises, fabric triply wrought, 
One day will send to death, O Memmius, 


And the mass and mechanism of the world, 
Through many a year upheld, will plunge to doom, 
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nature, it is ludicrously untrue. Some species have sur- 
vived by becoming more complex, others, like the whole 
tribe of parasites, by becoming more simple. On the 
whole, perhaps the parasites have had the best of it. The 
progressive species have in many cases flourished for a 
while and then paid the supreme penalty. The living 
dreadnoughts of the Saurian age have left us their 
bones, but no progeny. But the microbes, one of which 
had the honor of killing Alexander the Great at the age 
of thirty-two, and so changing the whole course of his- 
tory, survive and flourish. The microbe illustrates the 
wisdom of the maxim, Ad0e Gidoas. It took thousands 
of years to find him out. Our own species, being rather 
poorly provided by nature for offense and defense, had 
to live by its wits, and so came to the top. It developed 
many new needs, and set itself many insoluble problems. 
Physiologists like Metchnikoff have shown how very ill- 
adapted our bodies are to the tasks which we impose 
upon them; and in spite of the Spencerian identification 
of complexity with progress, our surgeons try to sim- 
plify our structure by forcibly removing various organs 
which they assure us that we do not need. If we turn to 
history for a confirmation of the Spencerian doctrine, 
we find, on the contrary, that civilization is a disease 
which is almost invariably fatal, unless its course is 
checked in time. The Hindus and Chinese, after advanc- 
ing to a certain point, were content to mark time; and 
they survive. But the Greeks and Romans are gone; and 
aristocracies everywhere die out. Do we not see today 
the complex organization of the ecclesiastic and college 
don succumbing before the simple squeezing and suck- 
ing apparatus of the profiteer and trade-unionist? If 
so-called civilized nations show any protracted vitality, 
it is because they are only civilized at the top. Ancient 
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civilizations were destroyed by imported barbarians ; we 
breed our own. 

It is also an unproved assumption that the domina- 
tion of the planet by our own species is a desirable 
thing, which must give satisfaction to its Creator. We 
have devastated the loveliness of the world; we have 
exterminated several species more beautiful and less 
vicious than ourselves; we have enslaved the rest of the 
animal creation, and have treated our distant cousins in 
fur and feathers so badly that beyond doubt, if they 
were able to formulate a religion, they would depict the 
Devil in human form. If it is progress to turn the fields 
and woods of Essex into East and West Ham, we may 
be thankful that progress is a sporadic and transient 
phenomenon in history. It is a pity that our biologists, 
instead of singing paeans to Progress and thereby 
stultifying their own researches, have not preached us 
sermons on the sin of racial self-idolatry, a topic which 
really does arise out of their studies. L’anthropolatrie, 
vould Vennemi, is the real ethical motto of biological 
science, and a valuable contribution to morals. 

It was impossible that such shallow optimism as that 
of Herbert Spencer should not arouse protests from 
other scientific thinkers. Hartmann had already shown 
how a system of pessimism, resembling that of Schopen- 
hauer, may be built upon the foundation of evolutionary 
science. And in this place we are not likely to forget the 
second Romanes Lecture, when Professor Huxley aston- 
ished his friends and opponents alike by throwing down 
the gauntlet in the face of Nature, and bidding man- 
kind to find salvation by accepting for itself the position 
which the early Christian writer Hippolytus gives as a 
definition of the Devil—“he who resists the cosmic proc- 
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ess” (0 avtitadttor Tois x00 utxots ). The revolt was not 
in reality so sudden as someof Huxley’shearers supposed. 
He had already realized that “so far from gradual 
progress forming any necessary part of the Darwinian 
creed, it appears to us that it is perfectly consistent with 
indefinite persistence in one state, or with a gradual 
retrogression. Suppose, e.g., a return of the glacial 
period or a spread of polar climatical conditions over 
the whole globe.” The alliance between determinism and 
optimism was thus dissolved ; and as time went on, Hux- 
ley began to see in the cosmic process something like a 
power of evil. The natural process, he told us in this 
place, has no tendency to bring about the good of man- 
kind. Cosmic nature is no school of virtue, but the head- 
quarters of the enemy of ethical nature. Nature is the 
realm of tiger-rights ; it has no morals and no ought-to- 
be; its only rights are brutal powers. Morality exists 
only in the “artificial” moral world: man is a glorious 
rebel, a Prometheus defying Zeus. This strange re- 
bound into Manicheism sounded like a blasphemy 
against all the gods whom the lecturer was believed to 
worship, and half-scandalized even the clerics in his 
audience. It was bound to raise the question whether this 
titanic revolt against the cosmic process has any chance 
of success. One recent thinker, who accepts Huxley’s 
view that the nature of things is cruel and immoral, is 
willing to face the probability that we cannot resist it 
with any prospect of victory. Mr. Bertrand Russell, in 
his arresting essay, “A Free Man’s Worship,” shows us 
Prometheus again, but Prometheus chained to the rock 
and still hurling defiance against God. He proclaims the 
moral bankruptcy of naturalism, which he yet holds to 
be forced upon us. 
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That man is the product of causes which had no prevision 
of the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, 
his hopes and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the out- 
come of accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no 
heroism, no intensity of thought and feeling, can preserve an 
individual beyond the grave; that all the labors of the ages, 
all the devotion, all the inspiration, all the noonday bright- 
ness of human genius, are destined to extinction in the vast 
death of the solar system, and that the whole temple of man’s 
achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the débris of 
a universe in ruins—all these things, if not quite beyond dis- 
pute, are yet so nearly certain, that no philosophy which 
rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the scaffolding 
of these truths, only on the firm foundation of unyielding 
despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely built. 


Man belongs to “an alien and inhuman world,” alone 
amid “hostile forces.” What is man to do? The God who 
exists is evil; the God whom we can worship is the crea- 
tion of our own conscience, and has no existence outside 
it. The “free man” will worship the latter; and, like 
John Stuart Mill, “to hell he will go.” 

If I wished to criticize this defiant pronouncement, 
which is not without a touch of bravado, I should say 
that so complete a separation of the real from the ideal 
is impossible, and that the choice which the writer offers 
us, of worshiping a Devil who exists or a God who does 
not, is no real choice, since we cannot worship either. 
But my object in quoting from this essay is to show how 
completely naturalism has severed its alliance with opti- 
mism and belief in progress. Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Russell have sung their palinode and smashed the old 
gods of their creed. No more proof is needed, I think, 
that the alleged law of progress has no scientific basis 
whatever. 

But the superstition has also invaded and vitiated our 
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history, our political science, our philosophy, and our 
religion. 

The historian is a natural snob; he sides with the gods 
against Cato, and approves the winning side. He lec- 
tures the vanquished for their wilfulness and want of 
foresight, sometimes rather prematurely, as when See- 
ley, looking about for an example of perverse refusal to 
recognize facts, exclaims “‘Sedet, aeternumque sedebit 
unhappy Poland!” The nineteenth-century historian 
was so loath to admit retrogression that he liked to 
fancy the river of progress flowing underground all 
through the Dark Ages, and endowed the German bar- 
barians who overthrew Mediterranean civilization with 
all the manly virtues. If a nation, or a religion, or a 
school ef art dies, the historian explains why it was not 
worthy to live. 

In political science the corruption of the scientific 
spirit by the superstition of progress has been flagrant. 
It enables the disputant to overbear questions of right 
and wrong by confident prediction, a method which has 
the double advantage of being peculiarly irritating and 
incapable of refutation. On the theory of progress, what 
is “coming” must be right. Forms of government and 
modes of thought which for the time being are not in 
favor are assumed to have been permanently left behind. 
A student of history who believed in cyclical changes 
and Jong swings of the pendulum would take a very dif- 
ferent and probably much sounder view of contempo- 
rary affairs. The votaries of progress mistake the flow- 
ing tide for the river of eternity, and when the tide turns 
they are likely to be left stranded like the corks and 
scraps of seaweed which mark the high-water line. This 
has already happened, though few realize it. The praises 
of Liberty are mainly left to Conservatives, who couple 
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it with Property as something to be defended, and to 
conscientious objectors, who dissociate it from their 
country, which is not to be defended. Democracy—the 
magic ballot-box—has few worshipers any longer ex- 
cept in America, where men will still shout for about two 
hours—and indeed much longer—that she is “oreat.” 
But our pundits will be slow to surrender the useful 
words “progressive” and “reactionary.” The classifica- 
tion is, however, a little awkward. If a reactionary is 
any one who will not float with the stream, and a pro- 
gressive any one who has the flowing tide with him, we 
must classify the Christian Fathers and the French 
Encyclopaedists as belonging to the same type, the pro- 
gressive ; while the Roman Stoics under the Empire and 
the Russian bureaucrats under Nicholas II will be 
placed together under the opposite title, as reaction- 
aries. Or is the progressive not the supporter of the 
winning cause for the time being, but the man who 
thinks, with a distinguished Head of a College who, as 
I remember, affirmed his principles in Convocation, that 
“any leap in the dark is better than standing still”; and 
is the reactionary the man whose constitutional timidity 
would deter him from performing this act of faith when 
caught by a mist on the Matterhorn? Machiavelli recog- 
nizes fixed types of human character, such as the cau- 
tious Fabius and the impetuous Julius II, and observes 
that these qualities lead sometimes to success and some- 
times to failure. If a reactionary only means an 
adherent of political opinions which we happen to dis- 
like, there is no reason why a bureaucrat should not call 
a republican a reactionary, as Maecenas may have ap- 
plied the name to Brutus and Cassius. Such examples of 
evolution as that which turned the Roman Republic into 
a principate and then into an empire of the Asiatic 
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type, are inconvenient for those who say “It is coming,” 
and think that they have vindicated the superiority of 
their own theories of government. 

We have next to consider the influence of the super- 
stition of progress on the philosophy of the last century. 
To attempt such a task in this place is a little rash, and 
to prove the charge in a few minutes would be impossi- 
ble even for one much better equipped than I am. But 
something must be said. Hegel and Comte are often held 
to have been the chief advocates of the doctrine of 
progress among philosophers. Both of them give defini- 
tions of the word—a very necessary thing to do, and I 
have not yet attempted to do it. Hegel defines progress 
as spiritual freedom; Comte as true or positive social 
philosophy. The definitions are peculiar; and neither 
theory can be made to fit past history, though that of 
Comte, at any rate, falls to the ground if it does not fit 
past history. Hegel is perhaps more independent of 
facts; his predecessor Fichte professes to be entirely 
indifferent to them. “The philosopher,” he says, “‘fol- 
lows the a priori thread of the world-plan which is clear 
to him without any history; and if he makes use of 
history, it is not to prove anything, since his theses are 
already proved independently of all history.” Certainly, 
Hegel’s dialectical process cannot easily be recognized 
in the course of European events; and, what is more 
fatal to the believers in a law of progress who appeal 
to him, he does not seem to have contemplated any fur- 
ther marked improvements upon the political system of 
Prussia in his own time, which he admired so much that 
his critics have accused him of teaching that the Abso- 
lute first attained full self-consciousness at Berlin in the 
nineteenth century. He undoubtedly believed that there 
has been progress in the past; but he does not, it ap- 
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pears, look forward to further changes; as a politician, 
at any rate, he gives us something like a closed system. 
Comte can only bring his famous “three stages” into 
history by arguing that the Catholic monotheism of the 
Middle Ages was an advance upon Pagan antiquity. A 
Catholic might defend such a thesis with success; but 
for Comte the chief advantage seems to be that the 
change left the Olympians with only one neck, for Posi- 
tive Philosophy to cut off. But Comte himself is what 
his system requires us to call a reactionary; he is back 
in the “theological stage” ; he would like a theocracy, if 
he could have one without a God. The State is to be 
subordinate to the Positive Church, and he will allow 
“no unlimited freedom of thought.” The connection of 
this philosophy with the doctrine of progress seems very 
slender. It is not so easy to answer the question in the 
case of Hegel, because his contentment with the Prus- 
sian government may be set down to idiosyncrasy or to 
prudence; but it is significant that some of his ablest 
disciples haye discarded the belief. To say that “the 
world is as it ought to be” does not imply that it goes on 
getting better, though some would think it was not good 
if it was not getting better. It is hard to believe that a 
great thinker really supposed that the universe as a 
whole is progressing, a notion which Mr. Bradley has 
stigmatized as “nonsense, unmeaning or blasphemous.” 
Mr. Bradley may perhaps be interpreting Hegel rightly 
when he says that for a philosopher “progress can never 
have any temporal sense,” and explains that a perfect 
philosopher would see the whole world of appearance as 
a “progress,” by which he seems to mean only a re- 
arrangement in terms of ascending and descending 
value and reality. But it might be objected that to use 
“progress” in this sense is to lay a trap for the unwary. 
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Mathematicians undoubtedly talk of progress, or rather 
of progression, without any implication of temporal 
sequence ; but outside this science to speak of “progress 
without any temporal sense” is to use a phrase which 
some would call self-contradictory. Be that as it may, 
popularized Hegelianism has laid hold of the idea of a 
self-improving universe, of perpetual and universal 
progress, in a strictly temporal sense. The notion of an 
evolving and progressing cosmos, with a Creator who is 
either improving himself (though we do not put it quite 
so crudely), or who is gradually coming into his own, 
has taken strong hold of the popular imagination. The 
latter notion leads straight to ethical dualism of the 
Manichean type. The theory of a single purpose in the 
universe seems to me untenable. Such a purpose, being 
infinite, could never have been conceived, and if con- 
ceived, could never be accomplished. The theory con- 
demns both God and man to the doom of Tantalus. Mr. 
Bradley is quite right in finding this belief incompatible 
with Christianity. 

It would not be possible, without transgressing the 
limits set for lecturers on this foundation, to show how 
the belief in a law of progress has prejudicially affected 
the religious beliefs of our time. I need only recall to 
you the discussions whether the perfect man could have 
lived in the first, and not in the nineteenth or twentieth 
century—although one would have thought that the 
ancient Greeks, to take one nation only, have produced 
many examples of hitherto unsurpassed genius; the 
secularization of religion by throwing its ideals into the 
near future—a new apocalyptism which is doing mis- 
chief enough in politics without the help of the clergy; 
and the unauthorized belief in future probation, which 
rests on the queer assumption that, if a man is given 
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time enough, he must necessarily become perfect. In 
fact, the superstition which is the subject of this lecture 
has distorted Christianity almost beyond recognition. 
Only one great Church, old in worldly wisdom, knows 
that human nature does not change, and acts on the 
knowledge. Accordingly, the papal syllabus of 1864 de- 
clares: “Si quis diverit: Romanus pontifex potest ac 
debet cum progressu, cum liberalismo, et cum recenti 
civilitate sese reconciliare et componere, anathema 
se 

Our optimists have not made it clear to themselves or 
others what they mean by progress, and we may suspect 
that the vagueness of the idea is one of its attractions. 
There has been no physical progress in our species for 
many thousands of years. The Cro-Magnon race, which 
lived perhaps twenty thousand years ago, was at least 
equal to any modern people in size and strength; the 
ancient Greeks were, I suppose, handsomer and better 
formed than we are; and some unprogressive races, such 
as the Zulus, Samoans, and Tahitians, are envied by 
Europeans for either strength or beauty. Although it 
seems not to be true that the sight and hearing of civi- 
lized peoples are inferior to those of savages, we have 
certainly lost our natural weapons, which from one 
point of view is a mark of degeneracy. Mentally, we are 
now told that the men of the Old Stone Age, ugly as 
most of them must have been, had as large brains as 
ours ; and he would be a bold man who should claim that 
we are intellectually equal to the Athenians or superior 
to the Romans. The question of moral improvement is 
much more difficult. Until the Great War few would 
have disputed that civilized man had become much more 


*“Tf any one shall say, “The Pope is able and ought to adjust 
himself and conform to progress, to liberalism, and to the recent 
trend of civilization,’ let him be anathema.” 
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humane, much more sensitive to the sufferings of others, 
and so more just, more self-controlled, and less brutal 
in his pleasures and in his resentments. The habitual 
honesty of the Western European might also have been 
contrasted with the rascality of inferior races in the 
past and present. It was often forgotten that, if prog- 
ress means the improvement of human nature itself, the 
question to be asked is whether the modern civilized man 
behaves better in the same circumstances than his an- 
cestor would have done. Absence of temptation may 
produce an appearance of improvement; but this jis 
hardly what we mean by progress, and there is an old 
saying that the Devil has a clever trick of pretending 
to be dead. It seems to me very doubtful whether when 
Wwe are exposed to the same temptations we are more 
humane or more sympathetic or Juster or less brutal 
than the ancients. Even before this war, the examples 
of the Congo and Putumayo, and American lynchings, 
proved that contact with barbarians reduces many white 
men to the moral condition of savages ; and the outrages 
committed on the Chinese after the Boxer rebellion 
showed that even a civilized nation cannot rely on be- 
ing decently treated by Europeans if its civilization is 
different from their own. During the Great War, even 
if some atrocities were magnified with the amiable ob ject 
of rousing a good-natured people to violent hatred, it 
was the well-considered opinion of Lord Bryce’s com- 
mission that no such cruelties had been committed for 
three hundred years as those which the Germans prac- 
ticed in Belgium and France. It was startling to observe 
how easily the blood-lust was excited in young men 
straight from the fields, the factory, and the counter, 
many of whom had never before killed anything larger 
than a wasp, and that in self-defense. As for the Turks, 
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we must go back to Genghis Khan to find any parallel 
to their massacres in Armenia; and the Russian ter- 
rorists have reintroduced torture into Europe, with the 
help of Chinese experts in the art. With these examples 
before our eyes, it is difficult to feel any confidence that 
either the lapse of time or civilization has made the béte 
humaine less ferocious. On biological grounds there is 
no reason to expect it. No selection in favor of superior 
types is now going on; on the contrary, civilization 
tends now, as always, to an Ausrottung der Besten—a 
weeding-out of the best; and the new practice of sub- 
sidizing the unsuccessful by taxes extorted from the 
industrious is cacogenics erected into a principle. The 
best hope of stopping this progressive degeneration is 
in the science of eugenics. But this science is still too 
tentative to be made the basis of legislation, and we are 
not yet agreed what we should breed for. The two ideals, 
that of the perfect man and that of the perfectly organ- 
ized State, would lead to very different principles of 
selection. Do we want a nation of beautiful and 
moderately efficient Greek gods, or do we want human 
mastiffs for policemen, human grayhounds for postmen, 
and so on? However, the opposition which eugenics has 
now to face is based on less respectable grounds, such as 
pure hedonism (“‘would the superman be any hap- 
pier?”) ; indifference to the future welfare of the race 
(“posterity has done nothing for me; why should I do 
anything for posterity?”) ; and, in politics, the reflec- 
tion that the unborn have no votes. 

We have, then, been driven to the conclusion that 
neither science nor history gives us any warrant for be- 
lieving that humanity has advanced, except by accumu- 
lating knowledge and experience and the instruments of 
living. The value of these accumulations is not beyond 
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dispute. Attacks upon civilization have been frequent, 
from Crates, Pherecrates, Antisthenes, and Lucretius in 
antiquity to Rousseau, Walt Whitman, Thoreau, Rus- 
kin, Morris, and Edward Carpenter in modern times. 
I cannot myself agree with these extremists. I believe 
that the accumulated experience of mankind, and its 
wonderful discoveries, are of great value. I only point 
out that they do not constitute real progress in human 
nature itself, and that in the absence of any real prog- 
ress these gains are external, precarious, and likely to be 
turned to our own destruction, as new discoveries in 
chemistry may easily be. 

But it is possible to approach the whole question of 
progress from another side, and from this side the re- 
sults will not be quite the same, and may be more en- 
couraging. We have said that there can be no progress 
in the macrocosm, and no single purpose in a universe 
which has neither beginning nor end in time. But there 
may be an infinite number of finite purposes, some much 
greater and others much smaller than the span of an 
individual life; and within each of these some Divine 
thought may be working itself out, bringing some life 
or series of lives, some nation or race or species, to that 
perfection which is natural to it—what the Greeks 
called its “nature.” The Greeks saw no contradiction 
between this belief and the theory of cosmic cycles, and 
I do not think that there is any contradiction. It may 
be that there is an immanent teleology which is shaping 
the life of the human race towards some completed de- 
velopment which has not yet been reached. To advocate 
such a theory seems like going back from Darwin to 
Lamarck; but “vitalism,” if it be a heresy, is a very 
vigorous and obstinate one; we can hardly dismiss it 
as unscientific. The possibility that such a development 
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is going on is not disproved by the slowness of the 
change within the historical period. Progress in the 
recent millennia seems to us to have been external, pre- 
carious, and disappointing. But let this last adjective 
give us pause. By what standard do we pronounce it 
disappointing, and who gave us this standard? This 
disappointment has been a constant phenomenon, with 
a very few exceptions. What does it mean? Have those 
who reject the law of progress taken it into account? 
The philosophy of naturalism always makes the mis- 
take of leaving human nature out. The climbing in- 
stinct of humanity, and our discontent with things as 
they are, are facts which have to be accounted for, no 
less than the stable instincts of nearly all other species. 
We all desire to make progress, and our ambitions are 
not limited to our own lives or our lifetimes. It is part 
of our nature to aspire and hope; even on biological 
grounds this instinct must be assumed to serve some 
function. The first Christian poet, Prudentius, quite 
in the spirit of Robert Browning, names Hope as the 
distinguishing characteristic of mankind. 


Nonne hominem et pecudem distantia separat una? 
quod bona quadrupedum ante oculos sita sunt, ego contra 
spero.* 


We must consider seriously what this instinct of hope 
means and implies in the scheme of things. 

It is of course possible to dismiss it as a fraud. Per- 
haps this was the view most commonly held in antiquity. 
Hope was regarded as a gift of dubious value, an illu- 
sion which helps us to endure life, and a potent spur 

*There is but one distinction, is there not, 
Which separates the human from the beast ? 


The brute no good thing knows save what he sees, 
While I have hope. 
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to action ; but in the last resort an ignis fatuus. A Greek 
could write for his tombstone: 


l’ve entered port. Fortune and Hope, adieu! 
Make game of others, for I’ve done with you. 


And Lord Brougham chose this epigram to adorn his 
villa at Cannes. So for Schopenhauer hope is the bait 
by which Nature gets her hook in our nose, and induces 
us to serve her purposes, which are not our own. This 
is pessimism, which, like optimism, is a mood, not a 
philosophy. Neither of them needs refutation, except 
for the adherent of the opposite mood; and these will 
never convince each other, for the same arguments are 
fatal to both. If our desires are clearly contrary to the 
nature of things, of which we are a part, it is our wis- 
dom and our duty to correct our ambitions, and, like 
the Bostonian Margaret Fuller, to decide to “accept 
the universe.” “Gad! she’d better,” was Carlyle’s com- 
ment on this declaration. The true inference from 
Nature’s law of vicarious sacrifice is not that life is a 
fraud, but that selfishness is unnatural. The pessimist 
cannot condemn the world except by a standard which 
he finds somewhere, if only in his own heart; in passing 
sentence upon it he affirms an optimism which he will 
not surrender to any appearances. 

The ancients were not pessimists ; but they distrusted 
Hope. I will not follow those who say that they suc- 
cumbed to the barbarians because they looked back 
instead of forward; I do not think it is true. If the 
Greeks and Romans had studied chemistry and inetal- 
lurgy instead of art, rhetoric, and law, they might have 
discovered gunpowder and poison gas and kept the 
Germans north of the Alps. But St. Paul’s deliberate 
verdict on pagan society, that it “had no hope,” can- 
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not be lightly set aside. No other religion, before 
Christianity, ever erected hope into a moral virtue. 
“We are saved by hope,” was a new doctrine when it 
was pronounced. The later Neoplatonists borrowed St. . 
Paul’s triad, Faith, Hope, and Love, adding Truth as 
a fourth. Hopefulness may have been partly a legacy 
from Judaism; but it was much more a part of the in- 
tense spiritual vitality which was disseminated by the 
new faith. In an isolated but extremely interesting 
passage St. Paul extends his hope of “redemption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God” to the 
“whole creation” generally. In the absence of any ex- 
planation or parallel passages it is difficult to say what 
vision of cosmic deliverance was in his mind. Students 
of early Christian thought must be struck by the vigor 
of hope in the minds of men, combined with great 
fluidity in the forms or molds into which it ran. After 
much fluctuation, it tended to harden as belief in a 
supramundane future, a compromise between Jewish 
and Platonic eschatology, since the Jews set their hopes 
on a terrestrial future, the Platonists on a supramun- 
dane present. Christian philosophers still inclined to 
the Platonic faith, while popular belief retained the 
apocalyptic Jewish ideas under the form of Millen- 
arianism. Religion has oscillated between these two 
types of belief ever since, and both have suffered con- 
siderably by being vulgarized. In times of disorder and 
decadence, the Platonic ideal world, materialized into 
a supraterrestrial physic and geography, has tended 
to prevail: in times of crass prosperity and intellectual 
confidence the Jewish dream of a kingdom of the saints 
on earth has been coarsened into promises of “a good 
time coming.” At the time when we were inditing the 
paeans to Progress which I quoted near the beginning 
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of my lecture, we were evolving a Deuteronomic religion 
for ourselves even more flattering than the combination 
of determinism with optimism which science was offer- 
ing at the same period. We almost persuaded ourselves 
that the words “the meek-spirited shall possess the 
earth” were a prophecy of the expansion of England. 

It is easy to criticize the forms which Hope has as- 
sumed. But the Hope which has generated them is a 
solid fact, and we have to recognize its indomitable 
tenacity and power of taking new shapes. The belief in 
a law of progress, which I have criticized so unmerci- 
fully, is one of these forms; and if I am not mistaken, 
it is nearly worn out. Disraeli in his detached way said, 
“The European talks of progress because by the aid 
of a few scientific discoveries he has established a so- 
ciety which has mistaken comfort for civilization.” It 
would not be easy to sum up better the achievements of 
the nineteenth century, which will be always remem- 
bered as the century of accumulation and expansion. It 
was one of the great ages of the world; and its great- 
ness was bound up with that very idea of progress 
which, in the crude forms which it usually assumed, 
we have scen to be an illusion. It was a strenuous, not 
a self-indulgent age. The profits of industry were not 
squandered, but turned into new capital, providing new 
markets and employment for more labor. The nation, 
as an aggregate, increased in wealth, numbers, and 
power every day; and public opinion approved this 
increase, and the sacrifices which it involved. It was a 
great century; there were giants in the earth in those 
days; I have no patience with the pygmies who gird 
at them. But, as its greatest and most representative 
poet said: “God fulfills himself in many ways, Lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” The mold in 
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which the Victorian age cast its hopes is broken. There 
is no law of progress; and the gains of that age now 
seem to some of us to have been purchased too high, 
or even to be themselves of doubtful value. In Clough’s 
fine poem, beginning “Hope evermore and believe, O 
man,” a poem in which the ethics of Puritanism find 


their perfect expression, the poet exhorts us: 


Go! say not in thine heart, And what then, were it accom- 
plished, 

Were the wild impulse allayed, what were the use and the 
good? 


But this question, which the blind Puritan asceticism 
resolutely thrust on one side, has begun to press for an 
answer. It had begun to press for an answer before the 
great cataclysm, which shattered the material symbols 
of the cult which for a century and a half had absorbed 
the chief energies of mankind. Whether our widespread 
discontent is mainly caused, as I sometimes think, by 
the unnatural conditions of life in large towns, or by 
the decay of the ideal itself, it is not easy to say. In 
any case, the gods of Queen Victoria’s reign are no 
longer worshiped. And I believe that the dissatisfaction 
with things as they are is caused not only by the failure 
of nineteenth-century civilization, but partly also by 
its success. We no longer wish to progress.on those lines 
if we could. Our apocalyptic dream is vanishing into 
thin air. It may be that the industrial revolution which 
began in the reign of George III has produced most of 
its fruits, and has had its day. We may have to look for- 
ward to such a change as is imagined by Anatole France 
at the end of his Isle of the Penguins, when, after an 
orgy of revolution and destruction, we shall slide back 
into the quict rural life of the early modern period. 
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If so, the authors of the revolution will have cut their 
own throats, for there can be no great manufacturing 
towns in such a society. The race will have tried a great 
experiment, and will have rejected it as unsatisfying. 
We shall have added something to our experience. Fon- 
tenelle exclaimed, “How many foolish things we should 
say now, if the ancients had not said them all before 
us!’ Fools are not so much afraid of plagiarism as this 
Frenchman supposed; but it is true that “Eventu 
rerum stolidi didicere magistro.” * 

There is much to support the belief that there is a 
struggle for existence among ideas, and that those 
tend to prevail which correspond with the changing 
needs of humanity. It does not necessarily follow that 
the ideas which prevail are better morally, or even 
truer to the law of Nature, than those which fail. Life 
is so chaotic, and development so sporadic and one- 
sided, that a brief and brilliant success may carry with 
it the seeds of its own early ruin. The great triumphs of 
humanity have not come all at once. Architecture 
reached its climax in an age otherwise barbarous; 
Roman law was perfected in a dismal age of decline; 
and the nineteenth century, with its marvels of applied 
science, has produced the ugliest of all civilizations. 
There have been notable flowering times of the Spirit 
of Man—Ages of Pericles, Augustan Ages, Renais- 
sances. The laws which determine these efflorescences are 
unknown. They may depend on undistinguished periods 
when force is being stored up. So in individual great- 
ness, the wind bloweth where it listeth. Some of our 
greatest may have died unknown, “carent quia vate 
sacro.” Emerson indeed tells us that “One accent of 
the Holy Ghost, The careless world has never lost.” 


* Nit-wits learn when experience teaches, 
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But I should like to know how Emerson obtained this 
information. The World has not always been “careless” 
about its inspired prophets; it has often, as Faust re-_ 
marks, burnt or crucified them, before they have de- 
livered all their message. The activities of the Race- 
Spirit have been quite unaccountable. It has stumbled 
along blindly, falling into every possible pitfall. 

The laws of Nature neither promise progress nor 
forbid it. We could do much to determine our own 
future; but there has been no consistency about our 
aspirations, and we have frequently followed false 
lights, and been disillusioned as much by success as by 
failure. The well-known law that all institutions carry 
with them the seeds of their own dissolution is not so 
much an illustration of the law of cyclical revolution, 
as a proof that we have been carried to and fro by 
every wind of doctrine. What we need is a fixed and 
absolute standard of values, that we may know what 
we want to get and whither we want to go. It is no 
answer to say that all values are relative and ought 
to change. Some values are not relative but absolute. 
Spiritual progress must be within the sphere of a 
reality which is not itself progressing, or for which, 
in Milton’s grand words, “‘progresses the dateless and 
irrevoluble circle of its own perfection, joining insep- 
arable hands with joy and bliss in over-measure for 
ever.” Assuredly there must be advance in our appre- 
hension of the ideal, which can never be fully realized 
because it belongs to the eternal world. We count not 
ourselves to have apprehended in aspiration any more 
than in practice. As Nicolas of Cusa says: “To be able 
to know ever more and more without end, this is our 
likeness to the eternal Wisdom. Man always desires to 
know better what he knows, and to love more what he 
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loves ; and the whole world is not sufficient for him, be- 
cause it does not satisfy his craving for knowledge.” 
But since our object is to enter within the realm of 
unchanging perfection, finite and relative progress can- 
not be our ultimate aim, and such progress, like every- 
thing else most worth having, must not be aimed at 
too directly. Our ultimate aim is to live in the knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of the absolute values, Truth, 
Goodness, and Beauty. If the Platonists are right, we 
shall shape our surroundings more effectively by this 
kind of idealism than by adopting the creed and the 
methods of secularism. I have suggested that our disap- 
pointments have been very largely due to the unworth- 
iness of our ideals, and to the confused manner in which 
we have set them before our minds. The best men and 
women do not seem to be subject to this confusion. So 
far as they can make their environment, it is a society 
immensely in advance of anything which has been real- 
ized among mankind generally. 

If any social amelioration is to be hoped for, its main 
characteristic will probably be simplification rather 
than further complexity. This, however, is not a ques- 
tion which can be handled at the end of a lecture. 

Plato says of his ideal State that it does not much 
matter whether it is ever realized on earth or not. The 
type is laid up in heaven, and approximations to it 
will be made from time to time, since all living crea- 
tures are drawn upwards towards the source of their 
being. It does not matter very much, if he was right in 
believing—as we too believe—in human immortality. 
And yet it does matter ; for unless our communing with 
the eternal Ideas endows us with some creative virtue, 
some power which makes itself felt upon our immediate 
environment, it cannot be that we have made those 
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Ideas in any sense our own. There is no alchemy by 
which we may get golden conduct out of leaden instincts 
—so Herbert Spencer told us very truly; but if our 
ideals are of gold, there is an alchemy which will trans- 
mute our external activities, so that our contributions 
to the spiritual temple may be no longer “wood, hay, 
and stubble,” to be destroyed in the next conflagration, 
but precious and durable material. 

For individuals, then, the path of progress is always 
open; but, as Hesiod told us long before the Sermon 
on the Mount, it is a narrow path, steep and difficult, 
especially at first. There will never be a crowd gathered 
round this gate; “few there be that find it.” For this 
reason, we must cut down our hopes for our nation, for 
Europe, and for humanity at large, to a very modest 
and humble aspiration. We have no millennium to look 
forward to; but neither need we fear any protracted 
or widespread retrogression. There will be new types 
of achievement which will enrich the experience of the 
race; and from time to time, in the long vista which 
science seems to promise us, there will be new flowering- 
times of genius and virtue, not less glorious than the 
age of Sophocles or the age of Shakespeare. They will 
not merely repeat the triumphs of the past, but will 
add new varieties to the achievements of the human 
mind. 

Whether the human type itself is capable of further 
physical, intellectual, or moral improvement, we do not 
know. It is safe to predict that we shall go on hoping, 
though our recent hopes have ended in disappointment. 
Our lower ambitions partly succeed and partly fail, and 
never wholly satisfy us; of our more worthy visions for 
our race we may perhaps cherish the faith that no pure 
hope can ever wither, except that a purer may grow out 
of its roots. 
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